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FLOOD RELIEF AND CONTROL IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY FRANCE! 
SHELBY T. McCLOY 


GLANCE at the map of France will reveal that the 
chief rivers of that country have their origins in the 
Alps in the east or in the Pyrenees in the south. In the 
Alps the Loire and the Seine river systems, which flow roughly 
in a westerly direction, and the Rhone, which flows southward, 
have their sources. In the Pyrenees arise the Garonne and the 
Adour, which flow westerly or northwesterly. These rivers with 
their tributaries, easily connected by canals,? provide France 
with a magnificent network of water communication; but they 
create at times an extraordinary hazard to the country. For the 
rivers of France, with their mountainous origins, are subject to 
floods, as rains and melting snows often turn them into raging 
torrents. 
Floods in eighteenth-century France were so common that 
there were few years that did not see a flood great or small in 


1 The author is indebted to the Social Science Research Council for a grant-in-aid 
which made possible the collection of much of the material in this article. 


2 The network of eighteenth-century canals is described by E. Levasseur in his 
Histoire du commerce, Part I: Avant 1789 (Paris, 1911), p. 450. 
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2 SHELBY T. McCLOY 


some part of the country.’ Periodically, like financial panics, 
great floods arose that devastated a whole river system or, in- 
deed, all the river systems of the country. On such occasions 
the damage wrought was enormous, sometimes running into 
millions of livres. Dikes, bridges, dams, boats, rafts, logs, and 
mills were washed away. Highways were ruined. Homes were 
destroyed. Food supplies, merchandise, and similar items were 
spoiled. In some instances boatmen had to carry food and other 
articles of necessity to people who had sought refuge in their 
garrets or on the second floor of their homes. Livestock, and 
occasionally human life, was lost. Gardens, farms, orchards, 
with their crops, were ruined, sometimes for a year, sometimes 
for longer periods. The orchardists and vine-growers suffered 
even worse than did the farmers, as two years or more were re- 
quired for new vines or new trees to grow. Frequently unem- 
ployment, and sometimes financial depressions, accompanied 
the floods. 

On such occasions the finest and the basest in man showed 
themselves. There were some who plundered, who extorted, 
and who asked for aid above their deserts. There were also 
deeds of heroism, of generosity, and of patient, helpful service. 
Individuals, municipalities, provinces, the church, and the state 
co-operated in rendering aid to the distressed and needy. The 
aid given by the state was generally in the remission of taxes, as 
the state had a policy not to send cash to be distributed. Fre- 
quently, however, the controller-general would order the intend- 
ant to provide food or workshops for the needy or to rebuild 
houses or to make gratifications for losses suffered, the payment 
to be made from certain tax funds always reserved by the in- 
tendant for charitable needs or from remissions in taxes allowed 
the province. Individuals made subscriptions, and the church 
sometimes took up offerings for the flood sufferers. 

This is a general description of what happened. A better idea 
can be given by presenting pictures of certain of the major 


3 See the articles on inondations in La grande encyclopédie and in Larousse’ Grand 
dictionnaire universel au XIX¢ siécle. See also Histoire générale de Languedoc, XIII 
(Toulouse, 1876), 35-130. 
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floods of the century. On September 11-12, 1727, there fell a 
severe rain in southern France, accompanied by a warm wind 
which melted the snow that still covered the upper portions of 
the Pyrenees.‘ Instantly the rivers were turned into raging tor- 
rents, and floods became general in that region. In the basin of 
the Aude a dozen communes were flooded, many persons were 
drowned, and many others lost all their property. Everywhere 
houses, bridges, and mills were destroyed. The town of La 
Grasse was half-destroyed by the Orbieu, as houses, furniture, 
and grain were devastated; some dye shops and manufacturing 
establishments were wrecked; great quantities of wool were lost; 
and olive groves were ruined by gravel and debris. At Toulouse 
the Garonne, already swelled by several days’ rain, overflowed 
the faubourg Saint-Cyprian and some of the roads leading out of 
the city. All the boats and rafts were either carried away or 
submerged by the flood, and it was impossible to carry aid to 
the suffering. Many houses made of unbaked brick and other 
weak material collapsed. The refuge of the Good Shepherd, 
housing eighty-four penitent women, sank in the flood, carrying 
all but six or seven persons to their death. Among the dead was 
the Pére Badou, a celebrated missionary. Great quantities of 
wood brought from the Pyrenees and piled on the docks at Tou- 
louse were carried away by the flood waters. One hundred and 
ninety houses were ruined, and a much larger number of others 
were partly wrecked and became a source of danger to passers- 
by.® It was necessary to call in haste all the master- and jour- 
neyman-carpenters to strengthen the supports of these houses. 
The hospital of Saint-Joseph de la Grave, housing some orphans 
and destitute adults, suffered heavily and came near collapse. 
In desperation the priests of Toulouse asked the capitouls 
(city authorities) for permission to carry the Black Virgin 


‘Ernest Roschach, ‘Etudes historiques sur la province de Languedoc,” in the 
Histoire générale de Languedoc, XIII, 1005-8. 


5 In the “Mémoire au roy” (ibid., XIII, 1007, n. 1) drawn up by the capitouls of 
Toulouse, it is stated, perhaps with exaggeration, that 939 houses in Toulouse and its 
suburban districts collapsed or were carried away by the flood waters of the Garonne; 
436 others were so damaged as to need rebuilding; and 200 other houses were flooded. 
Damages to the city and its environs they reckoned at more than 600,000 livres. 
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from the Church of the Daurade in procession on the banks of 
the flooded river. This was accorded. The chambre des vacances 
of the parlement of Toulouse held a special meeting on Septem- 
ber 14 and passed some orders restraining plunderers who sought 
to gain possession of furniture, wood, grain, and other goods 
carried down by the torrent. The plunderers were advised that 
their right to ownership would be contested. 

The havoc wrought by this flood was felt the more keenly be- 
cause the region had experienced severe hailstorms in June, 
July, and August of that year. Bernage de Saint-Maurice, in- 
tendant of Languedoc, hastened to offer grain from the official 
granaries to the capitouls of the flooded city of Toulouse. This 
action was later commended by the controller-general of fi- 
nances. The itemized report of the losses to the province of 
Languedoc from the flood, as sent by Bernage de Saint-Maurice 
and summarized by Roschach in the Histoire générale de Langue- 
doc, amounted to 1,846,891 livres, of which 601,265 livres 
represented the losses of the city of Toulouse. Bernage de Saint- 
Maurice requested of the controller-general indemnities or re- 
missions, to the extent of 248,050 livres, on that year’s taxes 
from the province. The full sum requested was accorded, and 
its disposition, by dioceses, is given by Roschach. There appears 
to be little consistency in the intendant’s award of damages. To 
the diocese of Albi, which had experienced an estimated loss of 
507,787 livres, he accorded only 48,000 livres by way of dam- 
ages; to the diocese of Lavaur, which suffered an estimated loss 
of only 1,100 livres, he accorded 500 livres damages. To one 
province the remission was equal to one-tenth of the loss, to four 
others one-eighth, to two one-sixth, to one one-fourth, and to 
another one-half. Possibly the intendant considered some of the 
estimates of loss as sent in by his subdelegates as excessive; pos- 
sibly, too, he considered some regions as being richer and better 
able to stand the loss. 

That the province had a tendency toward excessive allow- 
ances for charitable purposes was charged in a letter sent to 
Cardinal Fleury on November 21, 1728, by a group of middle- 
class people who signed themselves as “Les rentiers de la pro- 
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vince de Languedoc.” They denounced the rule, and indeed the 
capacity to rule, of the nobles and clergy in the estates of the 
province, charging that money was squandered on charities, in- 
demnities, gratifications, etc. This was a very unusual letter. 
It was extremely rare that anyone wrote to the government 
complaining that the money it allotted for assistance was exces- 
sive. The writers professed to complain on behalf of the peas- 
ants but mentioned that they themselves had suffered heavily 
from the successive reductions in revenue. 

On May 28, 1733, the levees along the Loire broke at a num- 
ber of places between Roanne and Orleans, a distance of per- 
haps 125 miles, as water rose in the river to a height of 20 feet 
above normal. Orleans was inundated, the streets were like 
rivers, pavement was torn up by the swirling waters, houses 
were overturned, and their inhabitants took refuge in convents 
and churches.® Logs, barrels, loose boats, and mills along the 
river were swept along by the current and broke a number of 
bridges. Conditions were worst above and below the city for 
about 7 leagues. Twenty-one parishes, along a stretch of about 
13 leagues in length and from 1 to 2 leagues in width, were inun- 
dated. Farther down the river the city of Tours was flooded to 
such an extent that water rose to the height of 8 feet in the 
church of St. Martin. For three days the citizens were without 
food. The city would possibly have been ruined had not some- 
one with foresight opened the levee at another point to carry the 
waters away from the city. But by this the Ville aux Dames 
nearby was flooded and its inhabitants and animals drowned. 
In the rural regions vineyards and gardens were ruined, as the 
vines and vegetables were killed or washed away. Trees were 
uprooted. Farms were covered with sand and mud, often 3 or 
4 feet deep; fifty houses were torn from their foundations, and 
about two hundred others shaken up and damaged; much of the 
furniture and movable property was carried away by the water 
or ruined; and a large portion of the livestock was destroyed. 
In some parishes more than half of the animals perished in the 
water. Many persons were drowned, but the exact number 


* Nicolas Delamare, Continuation du traité de la police, IV (Paris, 1738), 537-38. 
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could not be determined. The archbishop of Paris directed a 
campaign for aid to the afflicted, and from his mandement some 
of these details are derived. 

The flood of December, 1740, was general throughout much 
of western Europe.’ Some towns in Holland were completely 
submerged. In France the Seine and the Rhone overflowed. 
The older part of Grenoble, along the rivers, was so flooded 
when the Drac overflowed that the ground floor of houses was 
covered, and the magistrates were obliged to carry food daily in 
boats to the needy. A large portion of Paris was inundated. The 
city furnished boats, paying the boatmen 40 sous a day and for- 
bidding them to take more than a liard from any person whom 
they ferried. Some houses became dangerous and were de- 
stroyed by orders of the police. The police force was enlarged in 
order to cope with the situation. People were moved from shops 
and dwellings over several of the bridges, and the police kept 
people away from points of danger. The crest of the high water 
was reached on December 26, when it was 24 feet 4 inches above 
normal. The flood lasted into January, 1741, six weeks elapsing 
from beginning to end of the high waters. 

The severity of the winter of 1739 and the smallness of the 
grain crop in most of the provinces of France in 1740 had created 
a shortage in grain even before the flood appeared. The flood 
greatly aggravated the situation. The parlement of Paris issued 
an order commanding all vagabonds and poor persons from the 
provinces to leave Paris within six weeks under the threat of 
severe penalties. This the parlementary advocate Barbier 

7 The fullest accounts of this flood are given by Barbier in his Chronique de la régence 
et du régne de Louis XV (1718-1765), ou Journal de Barbier, avocat au parlement de 
Paris, III (Paris, 1858), 236-52, and by Bonamy in his article, “‘Mémoire sur l’inonda- 
tion de la Seine & Paris, au mois de décembre 1740, comparée aux inondations précé- 
dentes; avec des remarques sur |’élévation du sol de cette ville,” in the Mémoires de lit- 
térature, tirés des registres de l Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, depuis 
V'année M.DCCXLI, jusques & compris année M.DCCXLIII, XVII (Paris, 1751), 
675-708. Bonamy (p. 708) gives a daily chart on the height of the Seine at Paris for the 
months of December and January. Briefer descriptions of this flood are given by Marcel 
Fosseyeux, L’ Hatel Dieu de Paris au XV II¢ et au XVIII siécle (Paris and Nancy, 1912), 
pp. 195-97; Gustave Bord, Les inondations du bassin de la Seine (1658-1910) (Paris, 
1910), p. 48 n.; and Maurice Champion, Les inondations en France depuis le VI¢ siécle 
jusqu’d nos jours. Recherches et documents, IV (Paris, 1862), 46—55, xlii-xliv. 
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thought was wise, since food was so scarce, and the danger of 
contagion following the flood great. At the same time he realized 
that the poor would face severe difficulties in leaving the city. 
The chambre des comptes rescued the poor by denying the legal- 
ity of the order. 

Orry, the controller-general, ordered wheat brought into the 
city from Poitou, Rouen, and other parts of France. A company 
of men was engaged to import wheat from the north and from 
Sicily. It was impossible to obtain any from England, as that 
country was threatening war and had prohibited any shipments 
of food. The stoppage of the mills by the high waters had ag- 
gravated the shortage of flour at Paris. Moreover, several boats 
from Rouen loaded with wheat and other provisions for Paris 
were lost. Bread riots in the city were feared. A severe riot 
arising over the shortage of bread had occurred at the Bicétre 
in September, 1740, and the guard and maréchaussée had been 
compelled to fight to put it down. 

Other cities were also badly hit. The government sent 15,000 
livres to the city of Grenoble for its urgent needs following this 
flood. An account sheet showing the manner in which the mon- 
ey was spent is available.* One of the items listed, amounting to 
1,336 livres, was for bread given to the poor during the flood. 
At Nimes the silk factories were closed, workmen suffered terri- 
bly, prices of silk rose to extreme heights, and France was 
afraid that the workmen might migrate and take their knowl- 
edge of the silk industry with them. The bishop of Nimes and 
the general hospital gave aid to the needy. The experience of 
other cities affected, their sufferings, and their relief seem to 
have been somewhat similar to those described.° 

The flood of early 1784 appears to have wrought more havoc 
by far than any other flood of the century.'° Hardly a province 

§ Champion, IV, xli. 


9 Iind., II, 37-38; III, 26-27; V, 52-54, 185; Inventaire-sommaire des archives dé- 
partementales. Seine-Inférieure, C 226. 


10 This flood is described almost entirely from the documents in the Archives Na- 
tionales (hereafter abbreviated ““A.N.’’), H 1418-19. Brief printed accounts are found 
in Bachaumont, Mémotres secrets, XXV (Londres, 1786), 28, 73-74, 84, 86-87, 104,119, 
172, and in Charles Gomel, Les causes financiéres de la Révolution francaise. Les derniéres 
contréleurs généraux (Paris, 1893), pp. 92-93. 
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in France escaped heavy damages. The reports of the intend- 
ants to the controller-general of finances make it clear that a 
major catastrophe had struck the country, and their figures for 
losses are stupendous. Dupont, intendant of the generality of 
Metz, reckoned the losses of his province at 1,001,646 livres; 
Delaporte, intendant of Lorraine, reckoned his at 1,476,559 
livres; De Crosne, intendant of Rouen, estimated his at 671,278 
livres; Senac de Meilhan, intendant of Hainault, placed his at 
500,000 livres. These provinces were among the hardest hit, and 
some of the losses stipulated in these figures resulted from storms 
and snow in 1784. The total loss to France from this flood was 
perhaps 15,000,000—20,000,000 livres. 

The winter 1783-84 had been one of intense cold and suffer- 
ing. Great quantities of snow had fallen, and much unemploy- 
ment had resulted, as manufactories and other forms of work 
closed down. At length, February brought terrific rains and a 
spell of warm weather that suddenly melted the quantities of 
snow and sent the rivers dashing to the sea with swollen crests. 
Floods occurred along all the rivers.” 

Damage of almost every conceivable form was done. On 
February 24-25 the Iton overflowed at Evreux, and water was 
6 feet deep in some of the streets. The inhabitants were obliged 
to betake themselves to their garrets. Some garden walls and 
huts collapsed, and the foundations of many homes suffered.” 
The coal mine of Crisborn in Lorraine, on which the owner had 
just spent 50,000 livres to put it in a state of operation, was 
flooded and damaged to the extent of an estimated 30,000 
livres. Water covered the streets in Caen for eight days and 
ruined the pavement of about one-fourth of the city. In Rous- 
sillon, fields were covered with rocks and sand, several large 
bridges were destroyed, and the dike, Orry, constructed since 
1777, was washed out by the simultaneous rising of two rivers at 
Perpignan. Moreover, the communications between Roussillon 


1 In northern France snow and ice continued into mid-February; in southern France 
heavy rains and floods began in the latter half of January. 

12 The small election of Evreux alone suffered losses to the extent of 354,699 livres 
(De Crosne to Calonne, Mar. 23, 1784, A.N., H 1418). 
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and the rest of France were severely damaged. In Franche- 
Comté much damage was done to homes, highways, and bridges, 
and unemployment was severe. Alsace suffered heavy damage 
to houses, bridges, and grain crops. Fields in several commu- 
nities were covered with sand. In Touraine, houses, mills, mer- 
chandise, bridges, and animals were carried away by the flood 
when some of the levees along the Loire broke. In Orleannais 
the misery was distressing in the wine-growing regions and in 
the dairy region of the Sologne. Communications were cut. All 
work ceased. On January 31, at an early stage in the flood, a 
sudden rise in the Loire swept away from Orleans thirty or 
forty boats laden with wood, wine, and other commodities. The 
ice floes in the river caused the sinking of some of the boats; the 
shipping that remained afloat was carried against the bridge 
at Blois and endangered it. Several heads of families thus lost 
their lives. The commissioners of Blois, Orleans, and Tours 
estimated the losses of their cities at more than a million livres. 
The intendant at Bordeaux wrote of the damage in Guyenne: 
“An infinite number of owners have lost mills, forges, buildings, 
either wholly or in part, together with the furnishings and goods 
placed in them.” Many bridges, some important, were de- 
stroyed or badly damaged, and highways and levees consider- 
ably harmed. In Lorraine, where the estimated cost of the losses 
was higher than in any of the other provinces, damage was done 
to lands, houses, furniture, and animals. In the generality of 
Chalons one hundred and three bridges were either destroyed 
completely or badly damaged, and heavy losses were sustained 
in homes, barns, furniture, grains, hay, and animals, as ninety- 
three parishes were overflowed by waters from the Suippe, 
Aisne, and Retourne. The intendant reported that 2,279 fam- 
ilies lost their homes. Similar damages were sustained in other 
provinces. 

One of the most serious effects of the flood was the increase in 
unemployment. Floods and other calamities in the summer of 
1783, followed by heavy rains and snows and frigid tempera- 
tures in the ensuing autumn and winter, had brought industry 
and business virtually to a standstill, and unemployment had 
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been great in many provinces for two or three months before the 
flood came. The flood aggravated conditions. In some prov- 
inces, such as Lorraine, charity workshops had been established 
by the intendants to alleviate suffering among the poor. The 
intendant of Lorraine was opposed to a dole, which he thought 
merely encouraged indolence among the masses. The intend- 
ants who opened the workshops were fortunate in still having 
charity funds from the taxes of their provinces at their dis- 
posal. Many of the intendants had already disposed of these 
funds and were unable to instal the workshops, for at this stage 
of the eighteenth century the opinion was rather generally held 
among the French upper classes that assistance through charity 
workshops was preferable to a dole. In many of the prov- 
inces food was furnished free by the intendants to the needy. 
Great quantities of rice were given away. In the generality of 
Paris alone rice to the value of 10,000 livres was so distributed.!* 

Throughout France individuals, as wel! as the church, the 
municipality, and the province, rushed to the assistance of suf- 
ferers. At Amiens the bishop and the intendant co-operated 
during the winter months of 1783-84 in running a bureau of aid 
for the relief of the needy in that city (where unemployment 
was great). According to the intendant, they received some as- 
tonishing gifts from the well-to-do, though they were still not 
able to meet the situation. The intendant of Roussillon wrote 
that the rich and the well-to-do, and even the laborers, had come 
liberally to the relief of the poor; that the curés had given what 
they could; that he himself had spent about 15,000 or 16,000 
livres of tax money in public works to assist employment and 
had distributed 4,000 or 5,000 livres among those without work. 
Bread, beans, and meat were given to those in need. The in- 
tendant of Caen placed 6,000 livres of tax funds at the disposal 
of the city of Caen, and private individuais in the city gave lib- 
erally. In the generality of Paris 39,140 pounds (livres) of rice 
were distributed, 29,280 provided by government funds, and 
5,100 by gifts from generous individuals. In virtually all of the 


18 Rice to the value of 25,539 livres was distributed by the various intendants in 
France. 
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fifteen towns and cities in Hainault stricken by the flood, bread, 
meat, and other foods, clothing, wood, coal, and money were 
distributed among the needy, given in some instances by the 
municipality and in some instances by generous individuals. 
Yet for obvious reasons, in a catastrophe of such proportions, 
aid from such sources was inadequate to meet the situation 
properly. 

It was essential that the state come to the rescue, and the 
state did. Already in mid-January Calonne, the controller- 
general of finances, had notified the intendants that the govern- 
ment planned to distribute among the provinces remissions to 
the extent of 3,000,000 livres because of the severity of the win- 
ter. After the floods of January and February he decided to ac- 
cord them four millions additional, three millions by way of re- 
missions for losses incurred and one million for charity work- 
shops and reparation of bridges and highways. The second 
grant was accorded by an order of council of March 14, 1784.4 
The intendants were asked to forward reports of damage to 
their provinces. These reports, elaborate in nature, repose to- 
day in the Archives Nationales, where they fill two large boxes. 
With the reports and other correspondence on the matter is an 
account sheet stipulating how 2,660,000 livres had been dis- 
tributed in remissions. The remission to any given province was 
small in proportion to the damages incurred. Thus Dauphiné, 
which reported losses of 759,000 livres, received but 150,000 
livres; Rouen, which reported losses of 671,000 livres, received 
150,000 livres; Metz, which reported losses of 1,001,646 livres, 
received 180,000 livres; and Lorraine, which reported losses of 
1,476,559 livres, received 100,000 livres. In according the re- 
missions, the controller-general did not follow strictly any math- 
ematical ratio between losses and indemnities but made in- 
demnities as his own judgment guided him. And, indeed, this 
was perhaps as fair as any other method, for one gets the impres- 
sion in reading the intendants’ reports of losses that some of 
them were “padded.” Calonne planned to pay for the four mil- 
lions accorded on March 14 by curtailments in the household 


14 De Crosne to Calonne, loc. cit.; Bachaumont, XXV, 172-73. 
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expenses of the royal family and in pensions above 10,000 
livres.!° 

Amid the papers of the Archives Nationales are the stories of 
certain deeds of heroism which the intendants felt should be 
brought to the attention of the national government. A certain 
man named Thuillier had saved the life of the mail-carrier on 
the route from Amiens to Abbéville. The intendant of Amiens 
recommended him to the government for a reward, and it was 
given. The intendant of Chalons reported the story of one S. 
Husson, curé of the village Boule-sur-Suippe. Twenty of his 
parishioners had taken refuge with him in a church during the 
flood. But they had neither help nor food there. ““Then,” says 
the official report, 


S. Husson, curé, exposed his life to the greatest danger; he traversed sixteen 
times the bed of the river where the water was four feet high, carrying on his 
shoulders those of his parishioners who either by their age or their infirmities 
were menaced with death because of lack of food and aid. 


The intendant had interviewed the curé and been captivated by 
his modesty, for the curé insisted that he had only done his duty 
toward his parishioners. The curé was receiving only 500 livres 
a year. He was recommended to the controller-general for a 
reward, and to the bishop of Autun for an increase in salary. 
Another instance of heroism was reported by the intendant of 
Flanders. The city of Merville and several villages in its neigh- 
borhood were flooded by the river Lys, and the inhabitants were 
obliged to get on their housetops. According to the intendant, 
they would have died there had not his subdelegate, Le Dien, 
furnished food at his own expense and taken it to these people in 
boats. Moreover, Le Dien refused to be reimbursed. 

From the foregoing accounts of eighteenth-century floods, it 
can be seen that the French customarily relieved the distress fol- 


46 Bachaumont (XXV, 74) gives a description of this. He gives the king credit for 
having been the one to originate the idea, in January, of aiding the needy by a state 
grant of three millions. Bertin in a letter to the controller-general, Mar. 12, 1784 (A.N., 
H 1418), makes a statement to the same effect. Bachaumont (XXV, 74, 84) describes, 
moreover, some personal gifts of the queen. She gave 500 louis in late January and 
12,000 livres in early February. The latter sum was to be distributed by the arch- 
bishop of Paris. 
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lowing these accidents of nature, and that the government, the 
municipalities, the church, and generous individuals partici- 
pated in the work of alleviation. But, one may ask, did the 
French have no long-range policies? Did they do nothing to 
control the courses of rivers and prevent floods? Did they have 
no foresight? The answer is that the French did have foresight 
and did take various steps to control rivers against floods. In 
fact, their steps in flood prevention remind one very much of 
those taken in the United States of the present day; and per- 
haps, in view of the relative size of the two countries in territory, 
population, and wealth, the steps in eighteenth-century France 
were not disproportionate to those in twentieth-century Amer- 
ica. It is not clear whether this should bring praise for the 
French or condemnation for the Americans, or both. Suffice it 
to say that the French of the eighteenth century used dredging 
and levees extensively and discussed at length, whether they put 
it into practice or not, the shortening of rivers by canals, which 
would cut off dangerous bends that retarded the progress of the 
waters. 

Hundreds of years before the French brought to the United 
States the levees used on the Mississippi (ca. 1720)'* they had 
them on the Loire. According to Delamare, who has left a con- 
siderable account of the levees along the Loire in the eighteenth 
century,’ Louis the Easy-going, king from .p. 814 to 840, gave 
orders for work on levees, and even he was probably not the 
originator of them. Succeeding kings improved the levees to 
such an extent that in Delamare’s day (d. 1723) they extended 
on the Loire from Port de Sorges, near Angers, to Vichy, a dis- 
tance of 180 leagues (approximately 450 miles). In some places 
they were on one side, in others on both sides, as need required. 
In height they rose 12-22 pieds (‘‘feet’’), and at their top they 
were 4-5 toises (25.5-32 feet) wide if they carried a highway on 
it, or 3 toises (19.2 feet) wide if they did not. No parapets or 


16 “Tevee,” Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 1932), XVII, 291. 

17 Nicolas Delamare, Continuation du traité de police, contenant l'histoire de son étab- 
lissement, les fonctions & les prérogatives de ses magistrats; toutes les loiz & les réglements 
qui la concernent ..., IV (Paris, 1738), 531-49. 
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guardrails were placed along the crest however;!* and according 
to F. Dumas, who has written an excellent description of these 
levees,'® carriages frequently fell into the Loire. 

According to Dumas, France in the period of Cluzel’s in- 
tendancy spent 500,000 livres annually on the maintenance of 
the Loire levees. The expense fell upon the several provinces 
bordering the river. In 1771 Touraine let a contract to the low- 
est bidder for six years’ maintenance for the sum of 480,000 
livres. A special tax, levied along with the taille, was imposed 
for the purpose of providing the funds.”° The levees in the sec- 
ond half of the century reached a perpendicular height of 22 
feet above normal water level; yet in 1783 water rose 23 feet 
above the levees at Saumur. At their base the levees were 12 
toises (76 feet) wide. Their sides were riprapped or protected 
with stones 18 inches thick; hedges, moreover, and sometimes 
trees, were planted on their slope toward the river, in order to 
strengthen them. To the same end, two rows of piles were driven 
into the bank at the bottom of the slope, in order to protect the 
rocks that were placed along the slope. Nevertheless, since the 
piles were so frequently loosened or in need of replacement, it 
became customary in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
for gigantic stones to be used in their place. 

The French had strict laws about the protection of these lev- 
ees. No animals were allowed to graze on them. Rabbits and 
hogs found feeding on them were to be killed; other animals 
might be seized and sold. No person could plant crops on them, 
under heavy penalty. No one could throw dirt or stones from 
the levees without the danger of a fine. No buildings were al- 
lowed to go up within 10 toises (64 feet) of the levees, under pen- 
alty of a fine of 300 livres and imprisonment. Hedges and trees 
were planted in the space between the levees and the river in 
order to break the violence of the water against the levees in 


18 Du Cluzel, intendant of Touraine, announced, however, in 1771 that he intended 
placing guardrails at the most dangerous places on these levees. 


19 La généralité de Tours au XVIII¢ siécle; administration de l’intendant de Cluzel 
(1766-1783) (“Mémoires de la Société Archéologique de Touraine,” Vol. XX XIX) 
(Tours, 1894), pp. 236-58. 


20 Delamare, IV, 538. 
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times of flood. Once every year a careful examination of the 
levees was required, together with repair of all faulty places. 

In the eighteenth century France had an efficient administra- 
tion of the levees. At its head was the director-general of bridges 
and highways. Under him served an intendant of dikes and 
levees, two controllers, two receivers-general, and an engineer. 
The engineer was to oversee and plan all repairs and to make 
personal visits to places of danger whenever occasion demanded. 
In 1772 a radical change was made in the administration of the 
levees. From that time the intendants of provinces concerned 
were charged with the upkeep of the levees, each in his own 
generality. 

About 1744, Louis David Perronet, a celebrated engineer and 
member of the Academy of Sciences, organized the famous 
Ecole des ponts et chaussées for the training of road, bridge, and 
harbor engineers, the first institution of its kind in the world and 
one that was to have enormous influence.”! For in the second 
half of the eighteenth century France had the best roads and 
the best engineers in Europe. Levees and dikes no doubt 
shared in the improvement. As an illustration of the sort of 
work French engineers were able to do can be cited E. Brossard’s 
description of a stone bridge over the Loire at Roanne, con- 
structed from 1786 to 1789. There were seven arches, each with 
an opening of 66 feet. The cost was 1,898,000 livres.” 

While most of the levees were along the Loire, there were some 
on its tributaries, the Allier and the Cher,”* and some on the 
Rhone and other rivers and even canals.24 At Saumur on the 

21 A good brief description of this institution is given by Frederick B. Artz, L’éduca- 


tion technique en France au diz-huttiéme siécle (1700-1789) (Paris, 1939), pp. 26-27; 
reprinted from Revue de l’histoire moderne, September-December, 1938. 


2 Histoire du département de la Loire pendant la Révolution francaise (1789-1799), I 
(Saint-Etienne, 1904), 43. 

23 Dumas, pp. 237-38; Delamare, IV, 536. 

24 Delamare (IV, 536-43) and Dumas (p. 236) indicate that France had levees only 
on the Loire and its tributaries. While this was her only great levee system, she did have 
short stretches of levees on the Rhone (Histoire générale de Languedoc, XIII, 1136) and 
its tributaries, the Isére, the Drac (Inventaire-sommaire des archives départementales: 
Isére, L 54, pp. 385, 413), the Sadne, and the Doubs (Inventaire-sommaire des archives 
départementales: Céte d'Or, C 1003, 3184 [fols. 222, 244], 3188 [fols. 237, 305]). There 
were also levees on the Arroux (ibid., C 3189 [fol. 675]) and the canal of the Loing (Jn- 
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Loire a breakwater was constructed for the entire distance of 
the city to protect it against the current. One-third of the cost 
of 400,000 livres was borne by the city.” A similar breakwater 
to protect the city of Roanne was constructed in 1711, at an ex- 
pense of 210,000 livres.” 

Great care was taken to keep clean the banks and bed of the 
Loire and its tributaries, and doubtless those of the other rivers. 
All the owners of riverside property—millers, fishermen, and 
others who might share responsibility—were required to remove 
logs, trees, sunken boats, rocks, and other debris that was found 
in the river or on its banks. No one was allowed to throw into a 
river anything that might clutter up its channel. Islands and 
sandbanks that had a tendency to form in the Loire (for the 
Loire, like the Mississippi, has a tendency to change its bed oc- 
casionally) were to be removed if found dangerous to navigation 
or to the levees.”’ 

Similar provisions prevailed at Paris for the maintenance of a 
clean channel in the Seine and its tributaries.2* During the 
months of August and September of each year the immediate 
banks and the beds of these rivers were to be given a thorough 
cleaning, the expense to be defrayed by the owners of property 
along them. All trees, houses, or other obstructions within a dis- 
tance of 6 feet from the river were to be removed at the owner’s 
expense. 

From time to time the French gave consideration to some 
plan of cutting off menacing bends in rivers and making their 
courses straighter and swifter. Discussion was given to the 
project of shortening the course of the Seine at Paris, where a 


ventaire-sommaire des archives départementales: Seine-et-Marne, L 69 [fol. 148]) in the 
upper Seine basin and on the Adour near Bayonne (A. M. de Boisisle [ed.], Correspon- 
dance des contréleurs généraux des finances avec les intendants de province, II [Paris, 1883], 
142, No. 495). Besides the levees, France had a multitude of dikes, which were gen- 
erally shorter in length and often composed of stone, to protect some particular vulner- 
able spot along river or seacoast. 


% Dumas, p. 238. 

26 Auguste Pawloski and Albert Radoux, Les crues de Paris (VI¢-X X¢ siécle) (Paris 
and Nancy, 1910), p. 127. 

27 Dumas, pp. 255-57. 28 Delamare, IV, 306-7. 
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tremendous bend occurs, running a canal from the Porte Saint- 
Antoine to the Porte du Temple. This, however, was an old 
idea, having been suggested, Delamare says, in 1512.?° On two 
occasions in the seventeenth century the city had come near to 
putting the plan into effect. The path followed by the canal 
would have been an old bed of the Seine, more direct than the 
present one. As a matter of fact, according to Bonamy, some of 
the flood waters in 1740-41 did actually follow that course.*° 

Just below the city of Tours there was a canal connecting the 
Loire and the Cher. It carried some commerce between the two 
rivers and served somewhat as a safety valve when the Loire 
was flooded. Du Cluzel closed this canal in 1774, in spite of 
protests from the inhabitants of Tours. The protests were re- 
peated in the years that followed; and in 1787, after Du Cluzel’s 
death, De la Milliére, director-general of bridges and highways, 
agreed to reopen it.*! 

Most interesting of all the plans for flood prevention was a 
project of the French government in 1711 for construction of a 
canal in southeastern France to carry off the waters of the Rhone 
in its delta.** (The term “delta” is the eighteenth-century 
French designation of the mouth of the Rhone.) Two plans for 
the canal were drawn. First one, and then a counterplan, was 
proposed and adopted. By the latter the French government 
was to pay one-third of the expense, the province of Languedoc 
one-third, and the final third was to be shared by Provence and 
Dauphiné. The contract was to be let to the lowest bidder by 
Baville and Lebret, intendants of Languedoc and Provence, and 

29 Ibid., p. 298. A canal from Paris to Dieppe, though chiefly for navigation, had 
been suggested in the 1720’s according to one ““M. D ,” lieutenant-general of the 
sénéchaussée of Marseille, in a pamphlet published at Avignon in 1780, entitled Discours 


sur les moyens les plus conformes a la religion, aVhumanité, & a la politique, de faire cesser 
la mendicité dans la province de Normandie, p. 77, n. 41. 





39 See map of the city of Paris in the Mémoires de littérature, tirés des registres de 
lV’ Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres ..., XVII, opposite p. 675. 


31 Dumas, pp. 243-49. 


# Histoire générale de Languedoc, XIII, 892-93. Again in 1784 the idea of a canal 
from Beaucaire to the sea popped up. Bachaumont mentions (XXV, 118) that the 
estates of Languedoc in that year set apart 300,000 livres for a canal from Beaucaire to 
Aigues-Mortes. 
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taxes were imposed to meet the necessary expense. At this 
juncture someone suggested to the intendant of Provence that 
the canal would be ineffective unless a large marshy region 
above the region to be canalized, known as the “Trou de 
Launes,”’ were closed. The criticism was communicated to 
Niquet, the royal engineer, who made an examination of the 
matter. Niquet came to the conclusion that, instead of closing 
the mouth of the Trou de Launes as suggested, it would be bet- 
ter to transform it into a maritime canal and use its course 
rather than the one suggested. The question of controlling the 
waters of the Rhone thus appears to have provoked about as 
many divergent plans as that of the Mississippi has done since 
the flood of 1927. 

Whether flood sufferers camped on the levees of eighteenth- 
century France as they do on those of the Mississippi in twen- 
tieth-century America is not indicated, nor is evidence available 
as to whether soldiers stood guard on the levees. But in at least 
one flood soldiers were used on guard duty in a flooded area and 
performed heroic service.** Moreover, in Paris extra police were 
added in times of flood; and policemen were stationed to guard 
the bridges over the Seine and if the situation was dangerous 
to allow no one to cross. All persons living in homes on the 
bridges or by the river were compelled to move, and the land- 
lords were obliged to move renters’ property to safety. This ac- 
tion protected both the renter and the landlord.** 

Floods and flood control and relief have undergone many 
changes since the eighteenth century. The Red Cross, the 
airplane, and the radio have vastly improved the relief prob- 
lem; suction dredging and better spillways have improved flood 
control; but flood waters behave very much as they always did, 
and an inhabitant of the lower Mississippi valley may see many 
strong similarities between eighteenth-century French floods 
and those of twentieth-century America. 


Duke UNIVERSITY 
33 Around Blois in the flood of 1790 (Archives parlementaires de 1787 a 1860, XX 


[Paris, 1885], 689). 
34 Delamare, IV, 299; cf. I, 196. 
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JAMES STEPHEN AND BRITISH INTERVENTION 
IN NEW ZEALAND, 1838-40 


TREVOR WILLIAMS 


TUDIES of the early colonization of New Zealand and its 
annexation in 1840! have usually concentrated attention 
upon the policy and intrigues of Edward Gibbon Wake- 

field, the impresario of the new imperialism. It would, of course, 
be wrongheaded to underestimate his influence; indeed, owing 
to his necessarily backstairs technique, its extent may not be 
readily assessed. But here his activities will be alluded to only 
incidentally. Their importance is not minimized by emphasizing 
Stephen’s. 

In recent years the slur which Wakefield deliberately placed 
upon the colonial office and especially upon its “oversecretary,” 
James Stephen, has been removed. Stephen was permanent un- 
dersecretary of state for the colonies from 1836 to 1847. De- 
tailed examination of the relations between the colonial office 
and individual colonies during this period has revealed, in each 
case, the ability and the attempt at open-minded sympathy 
with which he tackled his overburdensome duties. It is no 
longer necessary to rescue Stephen from the assaults of his con- 
temporaries. It is sufficient to suggest here that, in general, they 
overestimated his ambition and underestimated his disinter- 
estedness. But he “deliberately preferred’? Wakefield’s “‘en- 
mity to his acquaintanceship,’”? and their mutual distrust pro- 


1 The best, from the English point of view, is J. S. Marais, The colonisation of New 
Zealand (Oxford, 1927), which deals with the evolution and activity of the New Zealand 
Company. This article therefore ignores that question. Marais’s Colonisation, A. J. 
Harrop’s England and New Zealand (London, 1926), and W. P. Morrell’s sound Colonial 
policy of Peel and Russell (Oxford, 1930) alone use the colonial office and the company 
records in the Public Record Office and the transcripts of Wakefield’s papers in the 
British Museum. Harrop has summarized his account in Cambridge history of the 
British Empire, VII (Cambridge, 1933), Part II, 59-92. 


2 Stephen to Howick, June 16, 1845, Morrell, p. 41. 
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20 TREVOR WILLIAMS 


vides one of the tragedies and much of the explanation of British 
colonial policy at this period. 

Stephen would have chosen to jet others handle the New 
Zealand question. Only when British annexation appeared to 
be completely accomplished did he gain permission to abandon 
the matter. This was not until April, 1841. Both New Zealand 
and Stephen himself suffered from his refusal to give the New 
Zealand Company sufficient credit or any help. The colonial re- 
formers shrewdly concentrated their attacks upon him. They 
were attacking the system by which the colonies were controlled 
and which had its stoutest supporter in Stephen. But they did 
not know of his efforts to amend it, his refusal to attempt to 
dominate it, or the difficulties which it so frequently presented 
to him.‘ 

By 1838 it was generally agreed that the position of James 
Busby, the British resident in New Zealand, was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. Wakefield and his adherents kept up a running 
attack upon the colonial office, demanding a more positive 
policy. On.the other side a strenuous rear-guard action was 
fought by Dandeson Coates (to Wakefield l’éminence grise of 
the colonial office), the lay secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, of which Stephen and his parliamentary chiefs, Vis- 
count Glenelg and Sir George Grey, were members. Coates 
maintained steady pressure in favor of leaving the resident mis- 
sionaries a free hand for evangelization. His cause was helped 
by the report of the parliamentary committee on aborigines in 
British settlements’ and by the fact that in the colonial office 
itself there was indubitable bias in favor of christian missions, 
not in New Zealand alone. But there was, at the same time, 
objection to the extension of British power when the utility of 
colonization was dubious and imperialist sentiment markedly 

apathetic. It entailed more expense and increased responsibility 


3 Stephen to Stanley, Mar. 1, 1843, Parliamentary papers (hereafter cited as ‘‘P.P.’’), 
1844, XIII, 519. 

4 There is a convincing sketch of Stephen in W. L. Burn’s excellent Emancipation and 
apprenticeship in the British West Indies (London, 1937), pp. 123-28. 


5 P.P., 1837, VII, 3-87. 
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on the part of Great Britain and, in particular, more work for 
the understaffed office. And Stephen distrusted Wakefield. 
Yet reports from New Zealand aided Wakefield’s pushing 
methods and emphasized the need for action of some sort. What 
was to be done? On the one hand, the wilting Busby, since 1835 
always on the point of dismissal, might at last be removed and 
the natives and their missionaries abandoned to the indis- 
criminate injustice of a growing, and by no means reputable, 
body of settlers, already more than two thousand strong. On 
the other hand, his position might be strengthened, notwith- 
standing the fact that the office, like New South Wales, was 
weary of his rhetorical rectitude. As a further possibility, he 
might be replaced by another official and, at the same time, a 
different policy. There were plenty of plans; the office files grew 
heavy with them. Most impressive, apparently, was that of 
Captain Hobson of the “Rattlesnake” to establish, with native 
consent, factories of limited jurisdiction and acreage, on the 
East India Company’s model.*® Such appeared to the office “all 
that is essential for the present.’ In July a prospective settler 
would be told, said Stephen, that he could expect “‘no other pro- 
tection in New Zealand than such as H.M.’s Government are 
bound to the utmost of their powers to afford to Her Majesty’s 
subjects inhabiting the territory of a Foreign and independent 
state.’’® In August the admiralty agreed that the “Herald” be 
instructed to call at New Zealand and her commander to com- 
municate with the “Resident Agent.’’® The colonial office was 
marking time. Stephen resented external pressure, and too 
much emphasis must not be laid on its importance in shaping 
policy. The slow decision of the officials to discover means other 
6 Hobson to Governor Bourke, Aug. 8, 1837, P.P., 1837-38, XI, 212-13. 


7 Memorandum for Glenelg, May 4, 1838, Public Record Office MSS, Colonial 
Office (thereafter cited as ““C.O.’’) 209/3. Probably by Grant, a clerk who was dealing 
with New Zealand matters at this time. It was certainly the work of neither Stephen 
himself nor Gordon Gairdner, the clerk who usually dealt with all correspondence con- 
cerning New Zealand. 

8 Stephen, July 17, 1838, re Alexander Miller’s inquiry, C.O. 209/3, 


* Stephen to Wood, Aug. 15, 1838, and the reply, Barrow to Stephen, of the same 
day, P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 605. 
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than Busby’s stopgap appointment must have owed something 
to the comparative unimportance of New Zealand. Far more 
preoccupying were the Durham mission to Canada and the 
problem, particularly enthralling to Stephen, of the termination 
of the apprenticeship experiment in the West Indies. There was, 
moreover, a tradition in the colonial office against being em- 
broiled in argument with the treasury until policy had been 
clearly formulated and the expense made to appear inevitable. 
“Tt is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Treasury and the 
exigencies of the British budget have made as much colonial 
history as the Colonial Office itself.”!° But below the treasury’s 
“almost incredible dilatoriness”" and even Glenelg’s renowned 
sluggishness lay the fact that if the colonial office took an active 
step it might not be readily withdrawn. A company or a mis- 
sionary society was free to chop and change. A government of- 
fice was, of its nature, more circumspect. Public responsibility, 
as well as mere official routine, argued caution and made for 
procrastination. If Stephen looked overlong at both sides of the 
question, it was perhaps a desirable failing when Wakefield was 
often galloping into advocacy of only one side. Support of mis- 
sionary activity did not mean that Coates’s views had been 
swallowed whole. Gairdner’s minute for Glenelg in August 
noted: 

The appointment of a new man might be useful. There is however reason 
to fear that the benefits which Mr. Coates anticipates from such an appoint- 
ment are overrated. What the Missionaries really want altho’ they either 
did not perceive it themselves, or evade the admission of it, is that the agent 
should possess such power & authority as he can only derive from Parlia- 


ment.!? 

This was not a difficulty confined to missionaries. Not only the 
Wakefield group, but the colonial office itself, faced the same 
problem. Statute law recognized New Zealand’s independence.'* 


10C, W. de Kiewiet, The imperial factor in South Africa (Cambridge, 1937), p. 9. 

1 Stephen’s description of the treasury (Morrell, p. 38). 

12 Gairdner to Glenelg, Aug. 24, 1838, C.O. 209/3 (1625 N.Z.). 

18 57 Geo. III, c. 53; 4 Geo. IV, c. 96, sec. 3; 9 Geo. IV, c. 83, sec. 4. See Stephen’s 
memorandum to Backhouse, Mar. 18, 1840, P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 654-55. 
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It was needful, therefore, either to confront parliament with a 
bill, necessarily controversial, resuming the situation before 
1817, the date of the first statutory recognition of independence, 
or to discover some method by which this independence would 
be surrendered. The treaty of Waitangi owed much of its origin 
to a fear of a parliamentary debate. 

By December, 1838, the colonial office had decided to extend 
its intervention in New Zealand. Sir George Gipps, the gover- 
nor of New South Wales, was advised that Glenelg proposed to 
appoint a consul and to relieve Busby.'* Gairdner, having re- 
minded Glenelg that ‘““Mr. Busby will soon be removed,” urged 
“the necessity of establishing some more competent authority 
in the Islands.’’!* Hobson was now back in England. His plan 
had impressed the office sufficiently for him to be offered the 
new post.'® He inquired whether the government contemplated 
“any change in our present relations with the Natives of New 
Zealand.”!” We do not know if the office yet possessed a co- 
herent plan beyond that of the consulate, for Hobson was in- 
structed to leave Plymouth for London to be informed by word 
of mouth. His hope of a flagship gone, he soon accepted the 
position of consul.!® 

Stephen began the task of drawing up his instructions. The 
changes from the preliminary draft of January 21 to the formal 
instructions of August 14 bearing Normanby’s signature are a 
revelation of the development of British policy toward New 
Zealand, its gradual clarification, its diminishing tentativeness, 
and its extending aim. The first six months of 1839 saw the 
transformation of the plan to establish a British consulate in a 
foreign country into the conception of making that country a 


14 Glenelg to Gipps, Dec. 1, 1838, Historical records of Australia (1st ser.), XIX, 690, 
15 Gairdner to Glenelg, Dec. 24, 1838, C.O. 209/3. 


16 Glenelg to Hobson, Dec. 28, 1838, ibid. Palmerston formally agreed to a consular 
appointment three days later (Backhouse to Stephen, Dec. 31, 1838, P.P., 1840, 
XXXIII, 604-5). 


17 Hobson to Glenelg, Jan. 1, 1839, C.O. 209/4 (13 N.Z.). The draft of the reply 
summoning him to town was dated January 3. 


18 Hobson to Sir George Grey, Feb. 14, 1839, C.O. 209/4 (436 N.Z.). 
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British colony. The change is evidence of the immense power of 
the colonial office, its vast responsibility, and Stephen’s im- 
portance in shaping its policies. 

In his draft of January 21 Stephen stated that the govern- 
ment was faced with the “‘necessity of choosing between an ac- 
quisition in the growth of a British settlement there without the 
restraint of law and the formation of a colony in which lawful 
authority may be exercised for the protection of the natives and 
the benefits of the settlers themselves.” But, as Sir George 
Grey, the parliamentary undersecretary, pointed out, “a diffi- 
culty presents itself”: the independence of the native chiefs had 
been recognized, and, although it did not represent a lawful 
dominion in the fullest sense, this was ‘‘not a consideration on 
which we could justly ground any claim to disregard [their] 
rights.”” The government’s agent was therefore to secure a ces- 
sion of sovereignty “‘of such parts of New Zealand,” continued 
Stephen, “‘as may be best adapted for the proposed colony.” He 
was to bear a governor’s commission authorizing him to estab- 
lish courts and magistrates and to protect the natives by all 
means in his power. Parliament was to be invited to authorize 
the trial of offenders “‘beyond the precincts of the colony.” 
Expense was to be spared to the mother-country by granting 
those “‘persons now applying for it” a charter as a joini-stork 
company to act as broker in land sales which were to provide 
the colony with its revenue.!® 

The plan steered nimbly between the fears of Coates and the 
hopes of Wakefield. The missionary spokesman had advocated 
a limited cession of land by the natives on which to build court- 
houses.”° Coates had thereby sold the pass. To have clung 
rigidly to nonintervention was his only chance of continuing 
missionary control in New Zealand. The government had de- 
cided to intervene. But its plan presented several difficulties. 
The cession might be difficult, as Grey suggested; and the limi- 
tation of site meant not only that Englishmen beyond the 
frontier would be, in practice, unanswerable to English law but 
that other states might establish rival colonies in New Zealand. 


19 C.0. 209/4. 20 Coates to Glenelg, Jan. 3, 1838, C.0. 209/3. 
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French and American ships were sailing increasingly to New 
Zealand waters. Again, there was the difficulty of gaining par- 
liamentary sanction for the scheme. 

Glenelg had survived the opposition of the colonial reformers. 
His downfall was due to the impatience of his own colleagues. 
To Stephen’s distress,” Lord John Russell jostled the colonial 
secretary out of office early in 1839.” Part of his legacy to his 
successor, the Marquis of Normanby, was a memorandum for 
cabinet, dated February 12, 1839, on the New Zealand situa- 
tion, enclosing the January draft which Stephen subsequently 
explained as having been “thrown together in a great hurry at 
the eve of his [Glenelg’s] retirement from office that it might 
serve as a record of the conclusions to which he had been 
brought by very protracted enquiries and deliberations.” 
Glenelg said: 

The necessity for some interposition by the British government for the 
protection both of the British settlers, and of the Natives, is established 

. it is proposed to obtain by negotiation and cession from the chiefs the 
sovereignty for the Queen of certain defined portion or portions being those 
where the British are already settled. 

The plan came to nothing. The reason was curious. It was 
not yet fear of parliamentary disapproval, for, in mid-May, 
Stephen still hoped for a bill.2* Nor had it been turned down in 
cabinet; for on the same occasion he told Labouchere, the new 
parliamentary undersecretary, that “the motives and the na- 
ture of the measure have yet to be explained to the Govt. col- 
lectively.”” Normanby’s actions during his brief tenure were so 
indecisive and his preoccupation with Irish affairs so great that 
it is doubtful whether he worried about the plan; even the final 
instructions owed to him only their signature.” The apparent 


21 Stephen to Mrs. Austin, Feb. 12, 1839, C. E. Stephen, The first Sir James Stephen 
(Gloucester, 1906), p. 56. 


2 Burn, p. 141. 


23 Stephen to Labouchere, May 18, 1839, C.O. 209/4. Stephen wrote this memo- 
randum of February 12 which Glenelg signed. 


24 Stephen to Labouchere, May 18, 1839, C.O. 209/4. 
25 Cf. Wakefield’s comment later: ‘‘Lord Normanby has evidently resigned himself 


into the hands of King Stephen” (Wakefield to Durham, Aug. 20, 1839, C. W. New, 
Lord Durham [Oxford, 1929], p. 558). 
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reason for the failure of the plan was Stephen’s objection to the 
personnel of the New Zealand Colonisation Company. His keen 
evangelical nose had sniffed popery in its enterprises; and he 
stated that, should the business be committed to the new direc- 
tors, ““New Zealand will infallibly become a Roman Catholic 
country. I am convinced that this would give serious offence 
to all the religious Bodies which have established Missions 
there.” But Stephen’s memorandum later in the same month’ 
shows, by its continued advocacy of the use of a joint-stock 
company as the most preferable part of the agreed policy, that 
he was objecting to particular people, not to the general plan. 
Of the new directors, some were apparently Catholics, but ob- 
viously Stephen’s picture was exaggerated. Yet nobody will un- 
derstand early Victorian England unless he realizes its deep- 
seated fear of Rome. Stephen was more appreciative of the 
Catholic viewpoint than most of his contemporaries, as his essay 
on Loyola reveals.”* But, like them, he shied swiftly from any 
possibility of a Catholic polity. In this instance two factors lent 
worry to his own prejudice. French activity in New Zealand, 
though pooh-poohed by the foreign office,”® was being magnified 
by the local missionaries into a far-flung plot of Pompallier, the 
Marist Father,*° and by the resident into a threat of annexation 
by Charles de Thierry, the eccentric claimant to extensive terri- 
tories in New Zealand and a barony in France. Secondly, as 
Stephen said (and it shows his independence of Coates), it was 
necessary “‘to disarm the opposition of the great missionary so- 

26 Stephen to Labouchere re a letter from Standish Motte, standing counsel to the 
company; C.O. 209/4 (507 N.Z.). This note is dated December 6, but a penciled cor- 


rection alters it to March, and it is to be found on the back of Motte’s letter of Mar. 
4, 1839 (which is printed in P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 607). 

27 Stephen to Labouchere, Mar. 15, 1839, C.O. 209/4 (561 N.Z.). 

28 “‘Tenatius Loyola and his associates,’ Edinburgh Review, LX XV (1842), 297-358; 
reprinted as ‘“The founders of Jesuitism’’ in Stephen’s Essays in ecclesiastical bioyraphy 
(5th ed.; London, 1867), pp. 100-188. See also Stephen to Napier, Dec. 26, 1842, 
M. Napier, Correspondence of Macvey Napier (London, 1879), p. 415. 


29 Fox-Stangways to Stephen, Feb. 4, 1839, C.O. 209/5. 
3° This fear lasted until Hobson’s arrival. Cf. his dispatch to Gipps, Feb. 17, 1840, 
P.P., 1841, XVII, 507. 
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cieties.”*! Colonial topics invariably found but a thin house 
where it had become customary to apologize for their introduc- 
tion. The “Saints” had to be placated, or they might use sec- 
tarian feeling and, with the usual paucity of attendance, defeat 
the government’s aim. The colonial office would have been con- 
founded if New Zealand became entangled with the shout of 
“No popery.” 

Stephen prepared an extensive memorandum, for Labou- 
chere’s benefit, accepting the inevitability of British interven- 
tion in New Zealand. He described Glenelg’s two plans: first, 
the joint-stock company “‘on the model of the Old New England 
constitutions” and, second, the limited cession negotiated by a 
British consul.*? The two schemes had been merged in Glenelg’s 
parting memorandum. The next few months saw them once 
again separated. Wakefield’s colonization company, finding the 
office indisposed to assist, adopted its own policy, independent 
of Downing Street. Stephen, for his part, developed the second 
plan. By May 18 he had apparently shelved the notion of en- 
chartering a joint-stock company,** and it is significant that, in 
the interim, the New Zealand Company was floated with a capi- 
tal of £100,000 and proceeded to organize an expedition inde- 
pendent of the government. 

In his March memorandum Stephen had laid most emphasis 
upon the joint-stock plan. But, since it was so soon abandoned, 
it is more important to examine here his views on “the next best 
course,” the consulate. Intervention followed by a cession was 
agreed upon. Such being the case, Stephen posed three questions: 

Shall we acquire the Sovereignty of all the Islands and brave the discus- 
sion which must follow with the United States and with France with all the 
arduous responsibility of protecting the Inhabitants of so extensive a 
Dominion? Or, shall we take the Sovereignty of particular Districts only, 
and hazard the evils of a new unauthorized Colonization beyond our own 
limits? Or, shall we attempt the middle course of obtaining from the chiefs 


an agreement to place under British protection so much of the Islands as are 
not to be placed under British Dominion? 


31 C.0. 209/4 (561 N.Z.). 2 Thid. 
38 Stephen to Labouchere, May 18, 1839, C.O. 209/4. 
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The company’s expedition intervened between this memoran- 
dum and the next draft instructions. At Stephen’s prompting, 
Labouchere refused to countenance either the company’s agent 
or its future land claims.*4 Undeterred, Colonel Wakefield sailed 
from Gravesend with the preliminary land-purchasing party on 
May 5, 1839. It has been customary to assert that Gibbon 
Wakefield’s midnight dash by post chaise to Plymouth to speed 
his brother in the parting ““Tory”’ saved the expedition from the 
government and New Zealand for the British Empire. But is 
there any evidence that the government had any intention of 
stopping it? Certainly the venture lacked its approval and com- 
plicated its maturing plans. But the brig did not leave Plym- 
outh until May 12,* and the colonial office had been aware of 
the company’s plan since April 29.** The larger legend is that 
only the setting sail of the “Tory” forced British intervention in 
New Zealand. But the colonial office had decided on interven- 
tion at least four months previously. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany’s expedition formed another argument for wholesale, as 
distinct from limited, annexation and must have helped to set 
aside the project, not then fully abandoned, of a territorial ces- 
sion in the north alone.*” 

Stephen, still uncertain about the extent to which interven- 
tion should go, proceeded to prepare another set of instruc- 
tions.** It is plain throughout them that Stephen was now more 
worried about possible foreign, and particularly French, reac- 
tions than by Wakefield, and he was seeking a policy which 


34 Labouchere to Hutt, May 1, 1839, P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 613, C.O. 209/4. 
35 E. J. Wakefield, Adventure in New Zealand, ed. Stout (Christ Church, 1908), p. 14. 
36 Hutt to Normanby, Apr. 29, 1839, P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 608. 


37 It must be remembered, too, that difficulties in the company’s settlement at Port 
Nicholson eventually formed the occasion for the proclamation of British sovereignty on 
May 5, 1840 (Hobson to the secretary of state, May 25, 1840, P.P., 1841, XVII, 
511-12). 


3 This second and different draft is undated but evidently preceded Stephen’s 
minute to Labouchere of May 18 and, since it makes no mention of the joint-stock plan, 
was presumably drawn up later than the previous minute of March 15. That it is 
Stephen’s handiwork is shown by the preliminary note: “‘I have not had time to read 
this since I dictated it’ (C.O. 209/4). 
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ignored the company. He refused to view New Zealand as va- 
cant territory open to the first comer. This tenderness to native 
“rights” was surely a new element in British imperial policy. 
Fruit of the humanitarian movement it certainly seemed; but it 
owed more, perhaps, in the colonial office itself, to remembrance 
of difficulties already encountered with the Kaffirs on the fron- 
tiers of Cape Colony. Stephen was on his guard against the 
growth of a comparable situation. In addition, the New Zea- 
land question had peculiar difficulties of its own. Parliament 
had recognized the independence of the islands; moreover, Bus- 
by had formed an independent confederation of chiefs in one 
section of the north island.*? Stephen was unimpressed by Bus- 
by’s governmental device. Its legislative power, he said, was “‘a 
mere fiction,” unenforceable against foreigners. But he had to 
admit the “unwelcome necessity of obtaining from the chiefs 
cession in full sovereignty to the Queen of some part of the Ter- 
ritory.” 

The necessary arrangements would “‘ill brook any further de- 
lay.” The government had not given its formal consent. The 
admiralty had to be asked for a ship, the treasury to be whee- 
dled into granting expenses, the law officers sounded about Hob- 
son’s commission, and, above all, parliament faced with a bill.*° 
At the end of May, having once more refused to recognize the 
company,*! Stephen inquired of the law officers whether it would 
be lawful to annex New Zealand by making it a dependency of 
New South Wales: 

Circumstances have recently occurred which impose on Her Majesty’s 
Govt. the necessity of establishing some system for governing the numerous 
body of British subjects who have taken up their abode in the New Zealand 
Islands and who are still repairing thither. It is proposed to obtain from the 
Chiefs of New Zealand the cession in sovereignty, to the British Crown, of 
the Territories which have been, or may be, acquired by Her Majesty’s Sub- 
jects by proprietory Titles derived from the grants of the different Chiefs. 
It is further desired if possible to add the sovereignty thus obtained to the 

39 Harrop, pp. 17-18. 

“0 Stephen’s memorandum for Labouchere, May 18, 1839, C.O. 209/4. 


“1 Stephen’s draft, May 27 (sent next day), in reply to Durham’s letter to Normanby, 
May 22, 1839 (P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 614-18), C.O. 209/4. 
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Colony of N. South Wales as a Dependency in the same manner as Norfolk 
Island..... This arrangement however proceeds on the assumption first— 
that it is competent to the Crown, thus to enlarge the limits of the Colony 
and 2ly—That the authority of the Legislative Council established under 
the Statute of Geo. IV c. 83 would be extended to the Settlements in New 
Zealand so soon as any such annexation should have been made.* 


The law officers responded favorably; and, on Stephen’s in- 
structions, George Wilder, the chief clerk, had already drafted 
letters patent extending New South Wales to include “‘any ter- 
ritory which is or may be acquired in Sovereignty by Us, Our 
Heirs or Successors within that Group of Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean commonly called New Zealand.’’** Stephen then applied 
to the treasury for the necessary financial support.‘ The lords 
agreed, but on the condition that any annexation “should be 
contingent upon the indispensable preliminary of territorial ces- 
sion having been obtained by amicable negotiation with and the 
free concurrence of the natives.’ This was unexpected. The 
treasury, instinct with interference, was taking a hand in policy. 
And its action was more important than may at first appear. 
Thenceforth no more was heard of a bill. Using the powers of 
the crown would sidetrack possible opposition in parliament. 
We have already noticed the germ of this policy in the colonial 
office, but it may be conjectured that the treasury’s trepidation 
incubated its development, from fear not of parliamentary but 
of native opposition and of the possible expense of a native war. 

Hobsen’s instructions in their third and final form were ready 
early in July,“ but a change in personnel necessitated Stephen’s 


42 Stephen’s draft to the attorney-general, May 30, 1839, C.O. 380/122. 

43 The draft is dated May 27. The date of the letters patent was June 15, 1839 
(ibid.). 

44 Stephen to Spearman, June 13, 1839, P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 618. 

46 Treasury minutes, first division, June 21, 1839, Public Record Office MSS, 
Treasury, 29/414, p. 328. The treasury remained anxious on this score and insisted that 
a special minute be printed for parliamentary consumption in July, “‘. . . . as the pro- 
ceedings about to be adopted in regard to New Zealand, in the event of the failure of the 
anticipated cession of sovereignty, and of the contemplated revenue, may involve further 
expenditure... .’’ (P.P., 1839, XXXIV, 557-58). 

«¢ Stephen finished them on July 9, and Normanby concurred two days later (C.O. 
209/4). Hobson’s warrant as Lieutenant-governor of the new territory was drafted on 
July 16, and the warrant itself is dated July 39, 1839 (C.O. 380/122). 
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further explanations. Vernon Smith entered into the business of 
the office before Labouchere vacated the undersecretaryship. 
He had to be coached in the plan. At the beginning of August, 
Hobson put several questions to the office concerning his in- 
structions and, in particular, drew attention to the difference. in 
political condition between the north and south islands. He sug- 
gested that prior discovery gave sufficient reason for annexing 
the south island but that a treaty of cession was demanded in 
the north.‘’ International practice in such matters seemed to 
Stephen to offer insufficient guidance.‘* Before Hobson sailed, 
however, the colonial office had agreed that he should occupy 
the south island at his own discretion,*’ so that the elaborate 
repudiations of which Stephen had told Vernon Smith (and 
which he repeated to the foreign office in the following March)*° 
were made, in practice, to apply to only one island. How did 
Stephen reach this position? He was aware that the sparse pop- 
ulation of the middle island would make its annexation easy if 
the French kept out. But he had himself pointed out that its 
independence had been recognized more than once by statute. 
The only relevant instance involving only one island was Bus- 
by’s declaration of independence of 1835, of which Stephen him- 
self took a poor view. Thus it becomes difficult to reconcile his 
dusty answers to the company’s assertions of the sufficiency of 
effective occupation with his acceptance of that method in the 
middle and Stewart islands.*! Stephen was trying to do too 
many things at once. He warted to lay down more than a meth- 
od of acquiring sovereignty: a native policy to follow it. He 
saw his task as more than compassing British annexation. To 
him it was a humanitarian opportunity. The treaty of Waitangi 

47 Hobson, to the undersecretary, August, 1839, P.P., 1840, XXXIII, 629. This 
letter is dated only “‘August,”’ but it was received on the third (C.O. 209/4 [1786 N.Z.|). 


48 Stephen’s memorandum to Vernon Smith, July 28, 1839. It must be recalled that 
Stephen was a lawyer by training and had entered the public service as counsel to the 
colonial office. 


49 Normanby to Hobson, Aug. 15, 1839, P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 630. 
5° Stephen to Backhouse, Mar. 18, 1840, ibid., pp. 654-55. See n. 13 above. 


51 This controversy is still being waged. The main point of the dispute has now 
become whether British sovereignty was established by treaty or by proclamation. 
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was the product of several aims and carried the difficulties of a 
mixed cargo. 

Hobson was served formally with his instructions on August 
14.” Through them peep the three clauses of the subsequent 
treaty. Hobson was to secure a cession of sovereignty. Land 
titles were to derive only from the crown. The natives were to 
be left in the practice of their own customs. The dispatch 
formed a gloss upon a treaty yet unmade and helps to explain 
its design. It expresses a generous and well-founded fear that 
native welfare would be impeded by colonization and a hope 
that controlled settlement would minimize its ill effects. But in 
each case there appears, as it were, a rider to the clauses of the 
subsequent treaty explaining Stephen’s intentions more clearly 
than an examination of the treaty itself. 

With regard to the cession of sovereignty, 
we acknowledge New Zealand as a sovereign and independent state so far at 
least as it is possible to make that acknowledgement in favour of a people 
composed of numerous dispersed and petty tribes who possess few political 
relations to each other and are incompetent to act, or even to deliberate in 
concert. But-the admission of their rights though inevitably qualified by 
this consideration is binding on the faith of the British Crown. 


This obviously left a loophole for legalists. 

The guarantee of possession, coupled with crown pre-emp- 
tion, which formed the second clause of the treaty, was based 
upon Stephen’s intention to have the natives’ lands bought from 
them (i.e., to stress pre-emption rather than possession), but 
only such as they could “alienate without distress or serious 
inconvenience to themselves.” It was the persistently futile 
hope that colonies would be self-supporting. In this case the 
money was to be provided by the profit on crown pre-emption. 
Stephen excused it by the statement, similar to Wakefield’s, 
that native land had little exchange value. Did crown protec- 
tion represent all that difference to value in exchange? Stephen 
was providing opportunity for both native and settler, the pro- 
tected and the thwarted, to be dissatisfied. 

There was no mention in the treaty of an important section in 
the dispatch throwing light upon the third clause (extending to 


52 Normanby to Hobson, Aug. 14, 1839, P.P., 1840, XX XIII, 623-27. 
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the natives “the rights and privileges of British subjects’’). 
“Until they can be brought within the pale of civilized life,” 
Stephen had written, “‘and trained to the adoption of its habits, 
they must be carefully defended in the observance of their own 
customs so far as these are compatible with the universal max- 
ims of humanity and morals.” To this end a protector of ab- 
origines was to be appointed and co-operation with the mission- 
aries enjoined, not only in securing the cession but in euro- 
peanizing the queen’s new subjects. This envisaged the possi- 
bility, in days before anthropology had lent understanding to 
native administration, of extracting isolated elements in a na- 
tive culture (Stephen was thinking particularly of cannibalism) 
without disintegrating the whole. Moreover, “the universal 
maxims” were to be divulged, presumably, by a retired naval 
captain whose quarter-deck ethics were to be propped by the 
exponents of a particular brand of the Christian faith, a not 
noticeably literate version of the evangelicalism of early Vic- 
torian England. More important was the intention to treat the 
natives, though now to be British, as subject to different usages 
and therefore to different treatment from that accorded to the 
rest of the new community. From the outset, then, the instruc- 
tions introduced the notion of discrimination. And this was cer- 
tainly not to be discovered in the treaty supposedly based upon 
them which guaranteed to the natives not their customs but 
only their possessions. That their customs were inextricably in- 
terwoven with their possessions was ignored when the treaty 
itself came to be drawn up. 

Hobson left England in the “Druid” toward the end of Au- 
gust. The altercations between the office and the company con- 
tinued in England throughout 1839 but played no part in the 
annexation.**? The matter had passed beyond Stephen’s control, 
and he could only wait for reports from Hobson and turn with 
relief, meanwhile, to other colonies. ‘I have been living for the 
last six months in a tornado,’ he said. 


58 They were, of course, important in their effect upon events in New Zealand sub- 
sequent to the annexation. 


54 Stephen to Napier, Sept. 19, 1839, Napier, p. 296. 
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Slowly the colonial office had found a policy beyond the 
makeshift and was eventually putting it into practice. It was 
almost wholly Stephen’s own handiwork. He had ignored 
Coates’s pompous jeremiads as well as Wakefield’s hot certain- 
ties. ‘To have given the missionaries or the company a free hand 
would have left open the door to clashes with the natives, fol- 
lowed inevitably by demands for government support. Stephen 
did not regard the office he had come to dominate as a mere 
organizer of rescue parties. To him government protection en- 
tailed government control. A civil servant, he liked matters on 
an orderly footing; but, in his attempt to piece together a policy, 
none too successful in practice, he looked outside the narrow 
ambition of establishing routine in native interests. James 
Stephen had entered the colonial office to end slavery in the 
British Empire. He was not minded that a new slavery be set 
up in the new empire. So, in an age we have come to associate 
with laissez faire and, save for a strident minority, with im- 
perialist sentiment as chill as any later Little Englander’s, we 
find government intervention and the extension of British terri- 
tory. Again, when professional humanitarians, relying mainly 
upon South African instances, had declared against treaties 
with native races,” here, less than four years later, the govern- 
ment was attempting a humanitarian policy in making such a 
treaty. The view set forth in the instructions which Stephen 
had drawn up was a step forward in official policy. Hobson’s 
instructions are a signpost in the history of the second British 
empire, for they advanced the conception of the wardship of 
native races, a doctrine which formed its major contribution to 
the theory of native administration, shoddy and bloodsoiled 
though its practice was often to be. 

There is a less praiseworthy aspect to the story. Stephen was 
oversuspicious of Wakefield and insufficiently generous in his 
treatment of the company.** He should have tried to harness 


55 Report of the select committee (commons) on aborigines in British settlements, 
P.P., 1837, VII, 80. 


56 Marais, p. 40. 
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Wakefield’s able inexhaustibility, however much his dislike. It 
was probably impossible; but he never tried. As it was, their 
energies were divided and antagonistic. Stephen did most to 
make New Zealand British territory. Wakefield, more impor- 
tant, saw to it that New Zealand was peopled with British stock. 
More significant than Stephen’s obstructive treatment of the 
company lay the defect, lending ammunition to Wakefield’s 
point of view, of framing policy in England for peoples half a 
world away. Stephen appreciated the difficulty, but he could do 
little to remedy it, although he was not, as was then maintained, 
the inveterate foe of “responsible government.’®’ But the trea- 
ty of Waitangi, in its essence Stephen’s policy in the first place, 
took two turns beyond his planning, each at bottom due to the 
ignorance born of the seas between. Defeating his original pur- 
pose, the treaty, by its emphasis on individual, as distinct from 
tribal, land titles held of the crown, became an instrument by 
which the Maori lost his land. Secondly, the treaty of Waitangi 
was the imperial policy; and the colonial reformers, Wakefield 
at their back, taught “the man-on-the-spot” the habit of mak- 
ing Downing Street his scapegoat for every difficulty. The 
treaty was therefore entangled with the fight for “‘responsible 
government” and, in the end, became the fundamental issue 
between colony and mother-country. But “Mr. Mothercoun- 
try” had retired from the colonial office before that clash came 
about, and he was dead before it was resolved. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OxFoRD 


57 Cf. Paul Knaplund, “‘Mr. Oversecretary Stephen,” Journal of modern history, I 
(1929), 40-66. 
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BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN BUBBLE 
1888-92! 


THOMAS P. BROCKWAY 


N THE eighties of the past century Russia’s advance to- 
ward the frontiers of India appeared to Sir Arthur Nicolson 
at Teheran as “no mere Cossack adventurism, but some 

slow, tidal movement, imponderable, discontinuous.” Against 
this threatening phenomenon the government of Disraeli had 
strengthened the defenses of India, made Baluchistan a pro- 
tectorate, and brought Afghanistan forcibly under surveillance.* 
But Persia remained untouched by evidences of British precau- 
tion. The foreign office had indeed elicited from the Russian 
government assurances in 1873 and again in 1874 that it had no 
designs on Persia’s integrity or independence,‘ but these pious 
disavowals did not deter Russia from new conquests in Turkes- 
tan, where the shah enjoyed a vague suzerainty.° 

In 1884 the Russian foreign minister informed the British 
government that further territorial changes in central Asia were 
not intended;*® and, contrary to diplomatic expectation in Te- 
heran,’ the Russo-Persian frontiers were, in fact, to remain techni- 
cally inviolate. Yet the southward march of Russia continued. 


1 The greater part of this material is taken from a Ph.D. dissertation, Iran and the 
West: a case study in modern imperialism (Yale University, 1937). 

2 Harold Nicolson, Lord Carnock (London, 1930), pp. 59-60. 

3 Foreign office memorandum, Parliamentary papers (hereafter cited as “P.P.’’), 
1908, CXXV, Cd. 3882; William H. Dawson, ““The ‘Forward’ policy in central Asia, 
1874-1880," Cambridge history of British foreign policy (New York, 1923), II, 72-91. 

4Sir Edward Hertslet, Treaties, etc., concluded between Great Britain and Persia, and 
between Persia and other foreign powers (London, 1891), pp. 213-14. 

5 Sir Percy M. Sykes, A history of Persia (London, 1930), II, 354-60. 

6 Giers to Staal, July 17, 1884, Baron A. Meyendorff, Correspondence diplomatique 
de M. de Staal (Paris, 1929), I, 41. 

7 Benjamin to Frelinghuysen, Jan. 9, 1884, U.S. department of state, dispatches 
(hereafter cited as ““D.S.D.’’) Persia 1. 
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Azerbaijan in the northwest and then Khorassan in the north- 
east were the first of the shah’s provinces to exhibit signs of 
Russian influences through both a natural acculturation and the 
contrived mechanisms of tsarist imperialism.* At the Persian 
capital Russia conspicuously strengthened her position in the 
eighties by organizing under tsarist officers the only effective 
military force in the country;’ and, as George N. Curzon re- 
ported, her diplomacy “‘to a considerable extent usurped the 
position, power and prestige at the Persian court which in the 
earlier years of this century were exclusively in British hands.’’!° 

Gladstone’s government did nothing to halt the decline of 
British prestige in Iran, and its minister at Teheran accepted 
the situation with resignation. He confessed to his American 
colleague that England was at a decided disadvantage in meet- 
ing the Russian advance, since “the foreign policy of a represen- 
tative government .... is necessarily more wavering and con- 
sequently weaker than that of a despotic, one-man Power like 
that of Russia.’!! But this atmosphere of inactive defeatism 
was dispelled when Salisbury’s government, succeeding Glad- 
stone’s in 1886, appointed Sir Henry Drummond Wolff as min- 
ister to the shah. 

Wolff was a true representative of a nation that was becoming 
emotionally conscious of its imperial destiny. In his fertile mind 
had originated that instrument of party, the Primrose League 
with its glitter of knights and dames; and his varied past of high 
finance, domestic politics, and diplomatic missions in the Near 
East fitted him to play an eminent role in Iran,” a fact which 
was commented upon with alarm in the Russian press.'* In his 


8 Arminius Vambery, Travels in central Asia (London, 1864), p. 428; Bulletin con- 
sulaire francais (Paris), XVII (1889), 395-96; L. E.-A. C. Descos (pseud. Eugéne 
Aubin), La Perse d’aujourd hui (Paris, 1908), p. 39. 


® General Sir Thomas Edward Gordon, A varied life (London, 1906), p. 315. 
10 George N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian question (London, 1892), II, 588. 
1 Benjamin to Frelinghuysen, Oct. 26, 1884, D.S.D., Persia 1. 


2 Dictionary of national biography, Supplement 1901-1911 (hereafter cited as 
‘D.N.B., S. 1901-11”) (London, 1912), III, 700-701. 


13 Salisbury to Morier, Feb. 21, 1888, Hertslet, p. 214. 
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aim of making Persia, like the Primrose League, a living memorial 
to Disraeli, Wolff had great faith in the efficacy of British in- 
vestment; and, with the approval of his own government and 
the government of India, he arrived at Teheran with elaborate 
plans for Persia’s material development.'4 

The propulsive motives for foreign investment in Asia have 
been discovered in western chancellories and stock exchanges; 
but the most ardent advocate of Iran’s exploitation was neither 
the diplomat nor the banker but Nasir-u-Din Shah, who reigned 
from 1848 to 1896. Known in the West as a “progressive” shah, 
Nasir-u-Din visited the capitals of Europe on three occasions; 
he surrounded himself with foreign military advisers and in- 
structors following the British bombardment of gulf ports in 
1856; he negotiated treaties of trade and friendship with all the 
great powers between 1855 and 1873; and he distributed con- 
cessions with a lavish hand in the hope that Persia might regain 
its past glory with the aid of western capital. 

Thus, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff found the shah agreeable 
to his plans; but, though Persian resources enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation in England,'’ British investors were then skepti- 
‘al of the shah’s regime. In the sixties the British government 
had begun Iran’s material development by constructing a tele- 
graph line on the route to India,'* and a flock of concessionaires 
then settled on Teheran. Among these, Baron de Reuter, a 
naturalized British subject, carried off an amazing railway con- 
cession with which went most of Persia’s natural resources,!® 
and for a moment the shah’s agricultural empire promised to 


14 Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Rambling recollections (London, 1908), II, 332-37. 
15 Vambery, p. 5. 16 Hertslet, pp. xi-xii. 


17 Though no survey had been made, travelers, from Sir John Chardin on, remarked 
on Persian minerals and oil, and there was a widespread belief that the exploitation of 
Persian resources would ‘‘dwarf the result either of the shaking of the pagoda-tree in 
India, the gold-seeking of Australia, or the oil-well enterprise of America’’ (J. Bertrand 
Payne, England, Russia and Persia {London, 1872), p. 30). 


18 Sykes, II, 367-69. 
19 An abstract of the concession is printed in Sir Henry C. Rawlinson’s England and 
Russia in the East (London, 1875), pp. 391-94. 
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become an industrial barony in fee to Britain. But the foreign 
office had declined to support Reuter diplomatically,?° and the 
shah responded to Persian and Russian protests by outright 
revocation of the concession and retention of Reuter’s bond 
of £40,000. This violation of property rights gave Persia a bad 
name in British investment circles.” 

With Salisbury’s approval Wolff proceeded to quiet British 
doubts of Iran, as well as to restore British prestige at Teheran, 
by three rapid diplomatic triumphs. He persuaded the shah to 
issue a royal proclamation guaranteeing the sanctity of private 
property throughout the realm; he assisted Reuter to collect 
his forfeited bond and to secure a new, though less inclusive, 
concession to exploit Iranian minerals and to set up a bank; and 
he brought to a successful conclusion a long British campaign 
to raise the shah’s interdict on foreign navigation on the Karun 
River.” 

This last achievement raised the problem of Russian opposi- 
tion. Influenced by his friend and former political ally, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Wolff was an ardent advocate of Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement,;® and it was perhaps characteristic of 
modern imperialism in its early exuberance that he looked upon 
the exploitation of Persia as a basis of friendship, not conflict, 
between the two neighboring empires. Upon his arrival in Te- 
heran, with the somewhat skeptical assent of Salisbury, Wolff 
offered the Russian legation equal partnership in the enterprise 
of modernizing the shah’s domain. He wrote the Russian min- 
ister that by judicious investment Persia could be made a genu- 
inely neutral territory in which Anglo-Russian friction would 
disappear, and he suggested that the two powers draw up a plan 
for railway construction.”4 


20 Enfield to Reuter, Oct. 15, 1872, ““Correspondence between Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment and Baron de Reuter,” P.P., 1873, LX XV, Cd. 803. 


21 Henry Ballantine, Midnight marches through Persia (Boston, 1879), pp. 196-200; 
Sykes, II, 370; Curzon, I, 483. 


” Wolff to Salisbury, May 23, 1888, Foreign Office, Persia 2 (1888) Cd. 5434; Sykes, 
II, 372-73; Wolff, II, 340. 


8 D.N.B., S., 1901-11, Il, 700. 4 Wolff, II, 347-49. 
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Five years before, the American minister at Teheran had de- 
scribed the Russian legation’s attitude as one of studied hostility 
to all attempts to expand Persia’s commercial relations or to 
develop her resources,” and the Russian response to Wolff’s 
cordial overtures indicated a similar absence of co-operative- 
ness. When the shah opened the Karun River to foreign ship- 
ping, the Russian foreign minister protested vigorously on the 
ground that Britain alone would benefit and declared that his 
government would be obliged to demand a compensating con- 
cession.” 

The compensation Russia exacted from the shah early in 1889 
was a pledge that he would grant no railway concessions for five 
years; and in the following year, in spite of strong British pro- 
tests at Teheran and St. Petersburg, the Russian legation per- 
suaded the shah to grant its government an absolute veto over 
Persian railway building for ten years.2” Thus debtor Russia 
protected herself against capital-exporting Britain and eliminat- 
ed the major item from Wolff’s program of investment. 

Wolff was, nevertheless, confident that much might be ac- 
complished even without modern communications if British in- 
vestors could be interested, and in the summer of 1889 he em- 
ployed the shah’s visit to England not only to impress the Per- 
sian ruler but to enlist British capital. The minister returned to 
England ahead of the shah and, while spreading tales of Persian 
riches, arranged that Nasir-u-Din’s hosts should include such 
wealthy investors as the Rothschild family and Sir Albert Sas- 
soon, head of the firm of David Sassoon and Company, formerly 
of Bombay, which was then interested in Indo-Persian trade.”* 
The Rothschilds were to remain suspicious of Persian invest- 
ment; but Sassoon underwrote various British enterprises in 
Persia, and investors of lesser bulk began unguardedly to con- 


25 Benjamin to Frelinghuysen, July 19, 1883; Jan. 9, Feb. 21, 1884; D.S.D., Persia 1. 
26 Giers to Staal, Nov. 28, Dec. 14, 1888, Meyendorff, I, 443, 448. 
27 Torrence to Wharton, Nov. 3, 1890, D.S.D., Persia 5; Meyendorff, I], 24-25, 120. 


28 Staal to Giers, May 21, 1889, Meyendorff, II, 31; Wolff, II, 357-60, Times 
(London), July 5, 9, 1889. 
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tribute to a speculative bubble which was small for England but 
large for Persia. 

When Reuter sought financial backing for his new conces- 
sion, the Russian minister in London secured the assurance of 
Baron Nathaniel Rothschild that he would not participate, 
though Wolff had been vaunting the riches of Persia to him.”° 
Reuter did secure the backing of David Sassoon and Com- 
pany, and the Imperial Bank of Persia was organized under a 
British charter of incorporation. A hundred thousand shares of 
stock at par value of £10 were offered in London at £12 in order 
to raise the fee Reuter demanded for his concession. Even 
at this price the shares were rapidly subscribed fifteen times 
over, so well had Wolff done his work.*® Reuter then wisely 
retired from the Persian scene with £200,000 paid him by the 
Imperial Bank and with his bond of £40,000 that the shah had 
retained in 1872 and now borrowed from the bank to refund.*! 

Established at Teheran, the Imperial Bank of Persia enjoyed 
the exclusive right of issue and for a time was without a rival in 
the painful but profitable task of introducing bank-note econ- 
omy in Iran. In its first year the bank paid a dividend of 8 per 
cent, and in 1892 it triumphantly inaugurated the Persian na- 
tional debt by lending the shah £500,000 secured by customs 
receipts at Bushire and Kermanshah. But this propitious be- 
ginning was followed by a disastrous fall in the price of silver. 
Shortly after the bank had converted its capital into Persian 
specie, the kran fell from 32 to the pound sterling to 50; and 
within five years the Imperial Bank’s assets were thus reduced 
by one-third. The bank was to survive this calamity, but in 
1894 shares issued at £12 were selling at from £3 to £3 5s.” 

The bank had, in the meantime, sold Reuter’s mineral and 
oil rights to the Persian Bank Mining Rights Corporation, 
whose directors included Frederick D. Sassoon, George de 


29 Staal to Giers, May 21, 1889, Meyendorff, II, 31. 
39 Economist, XLVII (1889), 1237; Wolff, I, 350; Curzon, I, 475. 
51 Sykes, II, 372 n.; Statesman’s yearbook, 1890 (London), p. 880. 


82 Curzon, I, 479; Valentine Chirol, The Middle Eastern question (London, 1903), p. 
52; Statesman’s yearbook, 1907, p. 1309; Economist, LII (1894), 720. 
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Reuter, son of the original concessionaire, and the Hon. George 
N. Curzon, M.P., who was then writing Persia and the Persian 
question, which was to advert hopefully to Iran’s mineral re- 
sources.** By the terms of its concession the corporation had 
“the exclusive and definite privilege of working throughout the 
[Persian] Empire the iron, copper, lead, mercury, coal, petro- 
leum, manganese, borax and asbestos mines belonging to the 
state which had not been previously ceded to others’’; it was 
offered gratis such lands as it might need; and its properties 
were to be free of imposts and taxes.** 

In April, 1890, the public was offered 70,000 preferred ordi- 
nary shares at £5 plus a charge of 10 shillings a share for the 
firms of J. Henry Schroeder and David Sassoon, which guar- 
anteed the issue. But the corporation paid the bank for its con- 
cession 130,000 fully paid-up ordinary shares and £150,000 in 
cash. It therefore began its existence with a very watery stock 
of £1,000,000 and with actual funds of but £200,000 for ex- 
ploration and mining operations in a remote and inaccessible 
land which had neither railways nor even roads. But this sum, 
the company asserted, was “amply sufficient to explore the 
whole resources of the Empire, to develop and work such of the 
mines as the company might deem it expedient to work them- 
selves, and to make the preliminary developments and surveys 
previous to ceding any mines to subsidiary companies.” From 
the sale of such mines the promoters promised large returns.* 

The public was satisfied with the prospects, put up its money, 
and the enterprise began operations in Iran. During the follow- 
ing years English and Cornish engineers and miners prospected 
throughout the shah’s patrimony and dug out ores. But the 
company dissipated its funds in the search, and the cost of car- 
riage over Iran’s ancient caravan routes was an insuperable 
obstacle both to operations and to export. The directors were 
belatedly shocked to learn that it would cost 9 or 10 pounds 
sterling to carry a ton of manganese ores from Kerman in south- 


33 TT, 510-23. 


34 Advertisement, Times (London), Apr. 22, 1890. 
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ern Iran to the gulf at Bandar Abbas, two hundred miles away; 
and four years after it was brilliantly launched, the Mining 
Rights Corporation went into liquidation.** The right to ex- 
ploit Persia’s mineral resources, including oil, then reverted to 
the shah with no indication that petroleum would in time con- 
stitute Britain’s primary economic interest in Iran. 

Before the Persian Bubble burst, Wolff achieved his final dip- 
lomatic triumph at Teheran by securing for Major Gerald F. 
Talbot a fifty-year monopoly of the production, sale, and export 
of Persian tobacco. Talbot sold the concession to the Syndicate 
of Oriental Concessions, which sold it to the Imperial Tobacco 
Corporation of Persia, which proceeded to its exploitation. Sub- 
scriptions were opened in London, Paris, Berlin, and Amster- 
dam to raise £650,000 after the circulation of a prospectus 
which promised net profits of £371,875 annually, or 40 per cent 
on the investment. The promoters, holding but 2,600 one-pound 
shares, were to receive £137,382 of the anticipated profits, or 
more than 5,000 per cent on their investment.*’ 

Sir Henry had assured Salisbury that the tobacco monopoly 
would benefit not only the shah but the downtrodden culti- 
vator,** but the company’s profit had to be found somewhere be- 
tween the cost of production and the price paid by the Persian 
consumer, and it was soon evident that the enterprise was 
viewed in Iran with unenlightened hostility. Sharp protests 
reached the shah from cultivators, jobbers, and dealers; and the 
church took this occasion to pass judgment on the shah’s policy 
of welcoming foreign interests. The leading mujtahid declared 
tobacco unclean and placed an interdict on smoking. The 
American minister commented on the “rapid and homogeneous 
public opinion” and stated that feeling against foreigners was 
bitter. Incendiary placards, such as ““Death to the infidel” and 
“Death to all foreigners,” were posted in Teheran and Tabriz. 
The bazaars were closed; and, following a clash between the 

% Gordon, pp. 263, 333-34; H. J. Whigham, The Persian problem (London, 1903), p. 
366; Sykes, II, 372 n.; Statesman’s yearbook, 1900, p. 880. 

37 Beale to Blaine, Oct. 18, 1891, D.S.D., Persia 5. 


38 Apr. 3, 1891, P.P., 1892, LX XIX, Cd. 6707, p. 1. 
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shah’s troops and a mob of mullahs, merchants, and students, 
Europeans began to take refuge in their legations. The shah 
failed to satisfy the insurgents by limiting the monopoly to the 
export of tobacco; and early in January, 1892, after informing 
the British minister and the manager of the company that a 
massacre of all Christians was likely, he revoked the concession 
outright.*® 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff left Iran at this point, his mind, 
according to diplomatic gossip, seriously disturbed;*° and al- 
though the shah was persuaded to pay the tobacco-promoters 
heart balm of £500,000, borrowed from the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, the fate of the tobacco monopoly recalled that of 
Reuter’s first concession and contributed to the final deflation of 
the Persian Bubble. Thousands of English investors thencefor- 
ward viewed Britain’s “Persian problem” with indifference if 
not aversion. 

The explanation of Wolff’s failure is almost as multiform as 
modern imperialism itself. Of basic importance was the nature 
of the enterprises undertaken by British capital. Promoters 
rushed into Iran, generally on other people’s money, and sought 
quick riches without the technical skill:, financial patience, or 
social intelligence that successful investment in Persia required. 
Curzon wrote scornfully of the speculators who expected large 
returns from “hot-headed concessions for making or exporting 
every article under the sun, from telephones to tobacco and 
from rose-water to roulette-tables.”*! The British government 
not only made no effort to check the debauch of ill-advised pro- 
motion but was itself in considerable part responsible for it. 

The avid and irresponsible British scramble for riches contrib- 
uted to the growth of a Persian opposition to the shah’s pro- 
gram of modernizing his empire. Led by the eloquent propo- 


39 Beale to Blaine, Dec. 28, 1891, and Jan. 11, 16, 1892, D.S.D., Persia 5. 


40 Baron Rosen, Oriental memories (London, 1930), p. 125. The Dictionary of nation- 
al biography states that Wolff was “struck down by a serious illness” and his life de- 
spaired of, but he was later minister at Bucharest and then Madrid, and he lived until 
1908 (D.N.B., S., 1901-11, III, 701-2). 


“ Op. cit., II, 633. 
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nent of Pan-Islam, Jamal-u-Din,* and by the corrupt and fanat- 
ical but thoroughly Persian priesthood,** this opposition was 
bent on preserving Persian institutions against the impact of 
western forces. If the popular outcry against the tobacco 
monopoly be thought of as a nascent nationalism, it was as yet 
negative and counterrevolutionary and lacked entirely the pro- 
gressive elements which attempted to set up a constitutional 
regime in the revolutionary period after 1905. 

Russia’s policy of obstructionism contributed to Wolff’s fail- 
ure, but less than at first appears. For until Russia obtained a 
veto on railways in 1889 the shah retained his sovereign right to 
grant what concessions he chose, and it was Persian, rather than 
Russian, opposition that forced him to cancel the tobacco and 
other concessions. Furthermore, it is possible that the shah 
would not have yielded railway-building into Russian keeping 
had he not failed for twenty years to interest foreign capital in a 
trans-Persian railway. 

Railways were, indeed, Iran’s basic need from the point of 
view of her economic development and exploitation. But west- 
ern capital had shown itself extremely hesitant because of the 
cost of surmounting Iran’s formidable mountain barriers with- 
out adequate guarantees and because of the sparseness of the 
population and poverty of the market. Before his concession 
was annulled in 1872, Reuter had failed to interest English 
capital in Persian railway-building,** and Fabius Boital then 
failed to enlist French capital. Boital sold his trans-Persian 
railway concession to a Belgian syndicate, which raised 5,000,- 
000 franes and actually began construction. But the cost of 
transporting rails and rolling-stock by mule and camel forced 
the Belgians to content themselves with a line from Teheran to 


* The institution of the Imperial Bank of Persia, wrote Jamal-u-Din, meant the re- 
linquishing of government to the enemy of Islam, the enslaving of the people to that 
enemy, and the surrendering of them and of all dominion and authority into the hands 
of the foreign foes (E. G. Browne, The Persian revolution (Cambridge, 1910}, p. 18). 


48 E. G. Browne, The history of Persian literature in modern times (Cambridge, 1924), 
p. 872. 


44 Curzon, I, 482. 45 Bowen to Hay, July 25, 1900, D.S.D., Persia 10. 
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a near-by shrine. Opened to passenger traffic in 1888, this mini- 
ature railway of five miles remained Iran’s only debt to the 
horseless age before the war of 1914.“ 

Thus foreign enterprise in Nasir-u-Din’s reign was doomed by 
the survival of the mule and camel as Iran’s sole means of trans- 
port. The picturesque caravan was too costly a carrier of the 
machinery necessary for the exploitation of the shah’s undis- 
puted mineral wealth or for the manufacture of goods for Per- 
sian consumption, to say nothing of moving Persian raw materi- 
als to gulf or Black Sea ports. It is significant that when the 
British struck oil in quantity its exploitation was not dependent 
on railways since the Karun River linked the oil fields with the 
Shatt-el-Arab and the gulf, and that petroleum was Iran’s one 
resource that could be pumped through a pipe. 

The failure of British interests to take root in Iran had its 
bearing on Great Britain’s Persian policy. When the weapon of 
finance broke in Wolff’s hands, the legation was left defenseless, 
and Russia resumed her sway at the capital. At the turn of the 
century the American minister remarked on the decline of Brit- 
ish influence and stated that the British legation had for some 
years been ‘“‘a centre of weakness” and was consequently re- 
garded ‘“‘with contempt by the Persians, and also with disap- 
pointment.”’*’ Sir Mortimer Durand, British minister from 1894 
to 1900, confessed upon leaving Teheran that he had felt “like 
a jellyfish in a whirlpool” ;** and Curzon, shortly after becoming 
viceroy of India in 1899, officially charged his government with 
having no Persian policy at all.*® 

When, under Curzon’s prodding from India, the government 
formulated a Persian policy, it was but slightly influenced by 
economic considerations. The residue of Wolff’s investment 
program, notably the Imperial Bank of Persia, was insufficient 
to become a stake of diplomacy; and before Persian oil became 

46 Baron Beyens, “‘Une mission en Perse,” Rerue générale, CX VII (1927), 20, 157° 
A. Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak (London, 1896), p. 51. 

47 Bowen to Hay, Dec. 20, 1899, and Apr. 2, 1900, D.S.D., Persia 10. 

48 Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne (London, 1929), p. 232. 


9 P.P., 1908, CXXV, Cd. 3882. 
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an important British interest after 1908 Great Britain’s policy 
was determined almost exclusively by strategic concern for the 
safety of India. During most of the nineteenth century Per- 
sian integrity and independence had been the aim of British 
policy. But Russia’s successful penetration of the north and her 
dominant power at Teheran at the end of the century forced the 
foreign office to reconsider its century-old policy. 

In 1902 the British government instructed its minister at 
Teheran to warn the shah that its former regard for Persian in- 
tegrity would necessarily be reconsidered if further encourage- 
ment were given Russia’s political advance,®® and the under- 
secretary for foreign affairs informed parliament that the gov- 
ernment was “anxious for the integrity of Persia, but .... anx- 
ious far more for the balance of power.’*! Behind the scenes the 
government of India delimited a triangle in southeastern Persia 
which commanded the mouth of the gulf at its western point 
and blocked Russia’s southward march in eastern Iran on a land 
route to India. This barren region was of no economic interest 
to anyone; but its possession would meet the strategic needs of 
empire, and the British and Indian governments were agreed 
that a good bargain would be struck if it could be bought from 
the shah for £500,000.” 

Fortunately for Iran, the Russo-Japanese War spared Britain 
the necessity of precipitating her dismemberment. But in the 
Anglo-Russian negotiations which culminated in the Conven- 
tion of 1907, British diplomacy limited its claims to this identi- 
cal triangle of southeastern Iran and surrendered to Russia the 
richest and most populous of the shah’s provinces. This act of 
economic renunciation was accomplished without protest from 
the City or the Primrose League. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


50 Lansdowne to Hardinge, Jan. 6, 1902, British documents on the origins of the war, 


1898-1914, ed. G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley (11 vols.; London, 1926——), Vol. IV, 
No. 321 (a). 


51 Parliamentary debates (4th ser.), CI, 616 (Jan. 22, 1902). 
52 Foreign office memorandum, Jan. 28, 1908, British documents, Vol. IV, No. 549. 
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UNPUBLISHED AMERICAN DOCUMENTS ON 
ITALY’S OCCUPATION OF ROME 


HOWARD R. MARRARO 


HE political condition of Italy and the domestic and for- 

eign dangers that threatened the young kingdom immedi- 

ately before and after the occupation of Rome by the 
troops of Victor Emmanuel were objectively discussed and ana- 
lyzed, with an unusual degree of competence, by the American 
representatives in the peninsula. The dispatches of George P. 
Marsh, the first American minister to Italy, of George W. 
Wurts,’ the chargé d’affaires at Florence, and of several Ameri- 
‘an consuls in various Italian cities throw new light on the con- 
ditions which finally forced the Italian government to occupy 
the Eternal City and to declare Rome the capital of united 
Italy. Several of the dispatches of Mr. Marsh to the Honorable 
Hamilton Fish,* the secretary of state, were published by the 
United States government in 1870 in a volume transmitted to 
congress with the annual message of the president. However, 


1 George Perkins Marsh (1801-82). Born in Woodstock, Vt. Graduated from Dart- 
mouth College, 1820. Admitted to the bar, 1825. Elected to the Supreme Executive 
Council of Vermont, 1835. Member of congress, 1843-49. Minister to Turkey, 1849-53. 
Appointed by President Lincoln first minister to the new Kingdom of Italy, 1861, a 


post which he held to his death. 


? George Washington Wurts. Born in Trenton, N. J., 1843. In 1862 appointed secre- 
tary of legation at Florence and Rome, Italy, remaining in that position to 1882. In 
1884, 1888, and 1889 he served as chargé d'affaires to Russia. 


3 Hamilton Fish (1808-93). Graduated from Columbia College in 1827. Admitted 
to the bar in 1830. Elected member of congress in 1842. Elected governor of New 
York in 1848. Secretary of state, 1869-77. 

4 Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, transmitted to congress 
with the annual message of the president, December 5, 1870 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1870) (hereafter cited as ““U.S. foreign relations, 1870’). The 
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for obvious reasons the more important of the dispatches of 
Mr. Marsh and of the consuls were not printed in that volume 
and, to the best of the author’s knowledge, have never been 
published. The texts of the documents published here, with the 
approval of the state department, are based on copies found in 
the archives of the American embassy in Rome and of the Amer- 
ican consulates in various Italian cities. 

It is a well-known fact that the efforts of Napoleon III, be- 
fore the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, to bind 
his relations with Austria and Italy more firmly by effecting an 
alliance with these powers proved in vain because of his per- 
sistence in refusing to allow the Italians to occupy Rome. Yet 
on July 27, a week after the declaration of war, the French 
ambassador at Rome officially notified the Holy See that his 
government had decided to withdraw the imperial troops from 
Rome. And, in fact, the French troops began to leave Rome 
on August 2, 1870. It was generally believed, even in Italy, 
that the departure of the French from Rome would lead to an 
Italo-French alliance. The renewed efforts of the French gov- 
ernment and of Prince Jerome Napoleon’ on behalf of this 
alliance received the sympathetic support of Victor Emmanuel, 
who had always shown himself favorable to the idea of binding 
his kingdom more closely with France. But the government of 
Florence turned a deaf ear to such appeals, preferring to take 
advantage of the departure of the French troops and of the 
general international situation to solve the Roman question. 

The attitude of the Italian government toward the Franco- 
Prussian War and the general internal and political situation 
in Italy following the declaration of war were carefully analyzed 
by George W. Wurts, chargé d’affaires, in the following dispatch 
to Mr. Fish. 





following dispatches of Mr. Marsh to Mr. Fish were published in this volume: No. 300, 
Sept. 6, 1870; No. 301, Sept. 9, 1870; No. 303, Sept. 12, 1870; No. 304, Sept. 21, 1870; 
No. 319, Nov. 3, 1870. 


* Jerome Napoleon (1822-91), who had married Clotilde, the daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel, on Jan. 30, 1859, arrived in Florence on Aug. 24, 1870. 
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No. 294 LEGATION OF THE UNITED States‘ 
FLORENCE, July 20, 1870 

Hon. Hamilton Fish 

Secretary of State 


SIR: 

The Italian Ministry announced yesterday in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties its decision to maintain during the present contest between 
France and Prussia an attitude of vigilant observation, but the word 
neutrality, it is to be remarked, was not pronounced. From this sig- 
nificant omission it is supposed that the Ministry reserves all liberty 
of action in case of the war becoming general between the European 
powers and involving the direct interests of the country, although no 
apprehension is felt that Italy will be drawn into the struggle now 
commenced .... 

So long as the other powers of Europe take no part in this war Italy 
will preserve her present position of “observation,” for as Mr. Lanza,’ 
the Prime Minister, remarked in the Chamber of Deputies, this 
country is entirely without obligation to join either belligerent party. 
The sympathy of the people for Prussia, however, has been very 
clearly manifested in popular demonstrations in almost all the great 
cities. 

While Rome is occupied by French troops this feeling will continue, 
but if the Pontifical States are evacuated by the foreign army which 
holds them, there will be a great revulsion of sympathy against Prus- 
sia with whom Italy and the Italians have few bonds of affection 
not withstanding the debt they owe her for the results of the cam- 
paign of 1866, and I have information worthy of credit that the French 
are very shortly to hand over the towns of Civitavecchia and Viterbo 
to the Italians who will garrison them and preserve order. Rome, it 
is said, is to continue to be held by the papal army and the Italian 
Government is to guarantee the independence of the Pope.... 

[Signed] Grorce W. Wurts 
Chargé d’ Affaires 


6 Transcribed from copy in the archives of the American embassy, Rome. 

7 Giovanni Lanza (1810-82). Physician; statesman; minister, 1864-65 and 1869-73. 
During the latter period he was both prime minister and minister of the interior. His 
cabinet was composed as follows: Visconti-Venosta, foreign affairs; Sella, finance; 
Gadda, De Vincenzi, public works; Raelli, De Falco, grace and justice; Correnti, Sella, 
Scialoia, public instruction; Govone, Ricotti, war; Castagnola, Acton G., Riboty, navy; 
Castagnola, agriculture. 
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The meeting of the Italian parliament in an extraordinary 
session from August 16 to 20 resulted in the appropriation of 
forty million liras for the army. Parliament also resolved to 
avail itself of the favorable circumstances for the occupation 
of Rome, but it took due cognizance of the importance of acting 
prudently because of the position of the papacy in the world. 
In a dispatch dated Florence, August 28, Mr. Marsh discusses 
Italy’s relation to France in view of recent Prussian victories 
on the battlefield, the position of the monarchy as a result of 
possible republican disturbances in the peninsula, and the nego- 
tiations then in progress between Italy and the Vatican for the 
peaceful occupation of Rome. 


Confidential 


No. 299 LEGATION OF THE UNITED StaTEs?® 


FLORENCE, August 28, 1870 
Hon. Hamilton Fish 


Secretary of State 
SIR: 

....([The possibility of Italy’s joining France has been removed 
by the Prussian victories.| 

In the event of the downfall of the French Empire and the establish- 
ment of a Republican Government in France, I have very little doubt 
that a serious effort will still be made to overthrow the monarchy in 
Italy. It is difficult to judge at present whether such an attempt would 
succeed. A majority of the governing class of Italians certainly still 
prefers a monarchical form of government, but there is wide and well 
grounded dissatisfaction with the present state of things, in all classes: 
the removal of the capital from Turin,’ and the general policy of which 
that unfortunate measure was a feature, destroyed the attachment 
of the soundest portion of the Italian people to the House of Savoy; 
and neither the personal nor the political character of the members 
of that House is such as to have secured to them the respect or confi- 
dence of the population of central and southern Italy. The Republi- 
cans, and I regret to add, the whole opposition party, are to a large 


® Transcribed from copy in the archives of the American embassy, Rome. 


* The capital of Italy was removed from Turin to Florence in 1865, as a result of the 
secret protocol of the convention of Sept. 15, 1864. 
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extent composed of men who do not command the confidence even 
of each other, and they have among them few or no statesmen morally 
and intellectually qualified to act as leaders in a great movement. 

In case of an attempted revolution in a republican sense, the hope 
of Italy lies in the possibility that moderate men of the conservative 
party would join the insurgents and guide and control their action. 
Many of the members of the aristocracy look forward to a republic 
as the ultimate and not distant form of the national government, but 
very few of them, so far as I know, are now prepared to support so 
radical a change in the traditional institutions of the country as a 
republican organization would involve. There are, however, among 
the untitled gentry and the professional, industrial and commercial 
classes many men now sustaining the conservative policy, in fact the 
very men who have long substantially directed the action of the na- 
tional parliament who would be abundantly able to administer the 
public affairs of the nation under a republican constitution, and I see 
no reason to doubt that all the great ends of civil government would 
be at least [as] effectually attained under such a system as they are 
under the present monarchical rule. 

In case of such military events as shall restore the prestige of the 
Empire in France, new, and I fear, successful attempts will be made 
to entice or coerce Italy into a league with that power which cannot 
fail to be most dangerous to the true interests of the Italian people, 
and though I am well aware that all parties in France, imperial, re- 
publican, legitimate or orleanist, are hostile to the prosperity of Italy, 
I think the downfall of the Empire less dangerous to her than the rise 
of either of the other great political parties which aspire to the govern- 
ment of the French people. In fact, Italian political and administra- 
tive independence will never be secure until the power, or at least, 
the aggression tendencies of France are diminished. 

....[The Roman question is embarrassing to the government of 
Italy.] These difficulties, however, are of small moment in comparison 
with those created by the Convention of September 1864, which as I 
have often intimated in the course of my dispatches, I consider the 
grossest error ever committed by the Italian Government. By that 
Convention Italy admitted the right of France and by implication of 
every other Catholic power to interfere in the relations between the 
Kingdom and Rome. The Ministry weakly failed to denounce the re- 
turn of the French troops in 1867, as a breach of the Convention by 
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France and it is not easy to see on what principle Italy can now occupy 
Rome, without the consent of the Pope, if not also of the French 
Government. It is said that attempts are maturing to obtain the con- 
sent of the papal authorities to the entrance of the Italian troops, but 
such consent is not likely to be given except upon terms derogatory 
to the honor and the interests of the Italian Government, and people, 
and whenever Italy shall obtain Rome, I fear she will pay for Rome 
more than Rome is worth. 

.... [The possibility of the Roman people rising against the Papal 
Government.| I have no faith in the soundness or sincerity of this 
opinion and in any event there are at present no indications of a dis- 
position on the part of the Roman people to resort to energetic meas- 
ures for the overthrow of the Pontifical Government. The Italian 
Government is concentrating on the Roman frontier a military force 
far greater than would be necessary to overcome any resistance which 
Rome could make. The object of this display is not very evident, 
but very probably it is designed to afford a moral support to possible 
popular movements in the Roman territory, and it is even rumored 
that an insurrection is in preparation though there is no evidence that 
the people of the city or country are now ready to participate in it .... 


[Signed] Grorce P. Marsu 


The news of the overthrow of the Napoleonic dynasty and 
of the proclamation of the republic in France put an end to the 
hesitation of the Italian cabinet on the Roman question, and 
it decided to proceed to the occupation of the pontifical terri- 
tory.!° The Italian government hoped to reduce to a minimum 
whatever resistance the small pontifical army might have 
planned to display, by concentrating large forces in the Roman 
territory. On September 2 General Cadorna,"' commander of 
the First Corps, reached Spoleto; on the eighth he received in- 
structions to move toward Rome. The dispatch of Mr. Marsh, 
dated Florence, September 10, 1870, discusses the military 
measures taken by the Italian government, their effect on pos- 


10 U.S. foreign relations, 1870, pp. 448-49. 


| Raffaele Cadorna (1815-96). Lieutenant-general. On Sept. 12 Cadorna crossed 


the frontier of the pontifical territory. Entered Rome on Sept. 20. Appointed senator 
in 1871. 
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sible republican agitation in Italy, and the Italian party, which 
still hoped for the restoration of the empire in France. 


No. 302 LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES” 
FLORENCE, September 10, 1870 

Hon. Hamilton Fish 

Secretary of State 


SIR: 

The Italian Government continues to increase its military forces in 
actual service and the number of troops now under arms including the 
recent levies is stated to fall little short of 350,000 men. A moderate 
force only will be required for the occupation of the Roman territory— 
a measure undoubtedly already decided upon—and there seems to be 
no sufficient reason for calling out so large a number of troops, unless 
the Italian Government meditates hostile movements in some quarter, 
or expects attacks which it has no apparent reason to fear. 

The apprehension of a Republican agitation, the danger of which, 
for the moment at least is averted, by the policy now about to be 
adopted, towards Rome, may explain this in part, but it is not the 
only motive which determines the action of the Government in this 
respect. The party which has so long controlled the foreign policy of 
Italy dreams of the restoration of the Empire and I have no doubt 
that in case the Emperor shall attempt to seize again the reins of 
power, and possibly even if the republic sustains itself and is refused 
acceptable conditions of peace by Prussia, the Government of Italy will 
send its army to the support of France unless restrained by the fear of a 
too powerful opposition at home. 

Unless, therefore, a peace is soon concluded I do not consider the 
neutrality of Italy as by any means assured, though I sti!l hope she 
may avoid participation in a war commenced in so unjustifiable a man- 
ner and in which she has no legitimate concern. 

[Signed] Grorce P. Marsn 


On September 12 the Italian army occupied both Viterbo, 
without firing a single shot, and Civita Castellana, after over- 
coming a show of resistance on the part of the papal troops. 


12 Transcribed from copy in archives of the American embassy, Rome. 
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On September 16 Civitavecchia surrendered to Nino Bixio;" 
on the same day General Cadorna intimated the surrender of 
Rome, but in vain. By order of the government of Florence and 
through the intervention of the Prussian ambassador, Arnim,'‘ 
the dean of the diplomatic corps, the attack on Rome was post- 
poned to the morning of the twentieth, when the fighting was 
concentrated between Porta Pia and Porta Salaria. To offset 
the defenders, Bixio was instructed to feign an attack on Porta 
S. Pancrazio; but as a matter of fact, he went beyond the in- 
structions. When the Italian army opened a breach near Porta 
Pia, the resistance of the papal amy ceased, since it was “‘only 
to be in the nature of a protest.” The terms of the surrender 
were fixed at Villa Albani by Cadorna and Kanzler," the Italian 
and papal commanders. 

The Leonine city,’® which was ‘+ have been left to the pope, 
was occupied by Cadorna on September 21 at the request of 
Kanzler, who, in accordance with instructions received from 
the pope, declared that the latter, deprived of his own militia, 
could not prevent “disturbers of the public order, emigrés and 
others” to act disorderly and disrespectfully “‘under his sov- 
ereign residence.” 

The entrance of the Italian troops in Rome was described by 
Mr. D. M. Armstrong,!” American consul in Rome, who was 
an eyewitness to the action that preceded the entrance of the 
troops in Rome and to the celebration that followed. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s dispatch, dated Rome, September 23, 1870, addressed 
to Mr. Fish, was published for the first time in the Atlantic 
monthly CCXLII [1928], 30-34), under the title ““The Italians 

13 Nino (Gerolamo) Bixio (1821-73). Officer in Garibaldi’s army. In 1862 Lieutenant- 
general of the regular army. Appointed senator in 1870. 


14 Count Harry von Arnim (1824-81). Prussian diplomat in Rome, 1864-70. Im- 
prisoned in 1874 as a result of his publication of state papers. Died in exile in Nice. 
‘6’ Hermann Kanzler (1822-88). Born in Baden. General of pontifical army. 


16 That part of Rome, north of the Tiber, in which stand the Vatican palace and 
basilica. 


17 David Maitland Armstrong (1836-1918). Painter, worker in stained glass. Gradu- 
ated from Trinity College (Hartford) in 1858. Admitted to bar in 1862. Turned to 
painting as a career. Consul in Rome, 1869-72. 
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capture Rome: a chapter in the history of the temporal power.” 
The version published in the magazine not only differs from 
the original copy examined by the author in the American con- 
sulate in Rome in punctuation and paragraphing, but certain 
phrases were omitted and others added. 

The effects of the occupation of Rome on other Italian cities 
are described in the following dispatches addressed to Mr. Fish 
by the American consuls in Naples and Leghorn. 


Despatch No. 43 Unitep States ConsuLatTE!® 
NaPLEs, Sept. 21, 1870 

Hon. Hamilton Fish, 

Secretary of State 

Washington, D.C. 

SIR: 

As I write Naples is rejoicing over the entry of the Italian troops 
into the “‘Eternal City.”’ The news arrived here yesterday, and in a 
remarkably short time the city assumed a festive appearance. Flags 
were displayed from the balconies and windows; in the evening the 
city was illuminated and the people paraded the streets shouting: 
“Viva l’Italia, Viva Roma, Viva Vittorio Emanuele in Campidoglio, 
Viva Garibaldi,” etc. showing everywhere the greatest enthusiasm. 
It is said that no such display of enthusiasm has been in Naples since 
the entry of Garibaldi in 1860. Unfortunately here and there excesses 
were committed such as knocking off the hats of those who did not 
uncover as the processions passed, and breaking the windows of those 
who did not hang out flags or illuminate. The priests were prudent 
enough not to appear on the streets. The Neapolitans not only un- 
doubtedly feel a sense of relief but heartily rejoice at the final settle- 
ment of this question. It is very commonly said, and I think with 
some truth, that Naples is the least in favor of the new Italian Govern- 
ment of any of the large cities. I hear it estimated by those capable 
of judging correctly that about three-sevenths of the population are 
Republican, three-sevenths Bourbon, and one-seventh, consisting 
principally of government officials and their friends and relations, in 
favor of the present Government. The reasons assigned for this are 
various. It is said that the Government does much more for the North 
than for South Italy, that it builds up the commerce of Genoa and 


18 Transcribed from copies in the archives of the American consulates in Naples and 


Florence. 
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Leghorn at the expense of Naples, that it covers the North with rail- 
roads and leaves the South neglected, etc. etc. Besides Naples like 
Turin is jealous of Florence as capital of Italy. Turin thinks the capi- 
tal ought to be there because Piedmont was principally instrumental 
in effecting Italian unity. Naples thinks it ought to be here, because 
the city is three times as large as any other Italian city, is better pro- 
vided with palaces and other public buildings, is finer situated, and 
in every way better suited for the capital of a great country. But all 
three of these cities would yield to the claims of Rome; so that with 
Rome as capital there is a prospect of the termination of a troublesome 
not to say dangerous rivalry between these three principal cities. 

The importance of the event in putting an end to the “temporal 
power” of the Pope, in its effect not only upon Italy but all the Chris- 
tian world, can probably not yet be fully appreciated. 

Fears are manifested in some quarters, especially among the ad- 
vanced liberals that the Government may not be transferred to Rome 
at once. Should this be the case, I give it as my opinion based on what 
I can see and hear, that the position of the Government would be very 
seriously compromised, not only in South but also in North Italy. 
The popular sentiment of the nation was almost unanimous in de- 
manding the occupation of Rome, and it is equally unanimous in de- 
manding the transfer of the capital. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
[Signed] B. O. DuNcAN 
U.S. Consul 


No. 27 UnitTep States ConsuLaTe!® 


LeGHORN, October 7, 1870 
To the Hon. Hamilton Fish 


Secretary of State 
Washington, D.C. 
SIR: a 

I have the honor to communicate to you that on the entry of the 
Italian troops into Rome, an immense demonstration took place in 
this city. This Consulate was surrounded on four separate nights by a 
crowd varying from eight to ten thousand people. They came with 
bands of music, flags, banners and torches. The ostensible object of 
this procession was to rejoice over the acquisition of Rome, but in 


19 Transcribed from copy in the archives of the American consulate, Leghorn. 
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reality the whole thing was entirely republican. Speeches were made 
by several of their number expressing their great admiration for Amer- 
ica and her institutions and desiring that their thanks might be re- 
turned to my Government for its sympathy and speedy recognition 
of the French Republic. 

I was very guarded in my reply, merely thanking them for their 
sympathy and well wishes, felicitating them upon the unity of Italy. 
When I ran up the flag, as I was almost compelled to do, it was greeted 
by perfect storms of applause, the cheers for “Gli Stati Uniti’? and 
the “Grande Repubblica” were perfectly deafening. Ten thousand 
heads bared and faces upturned and ten thousand voices tending forth 
their hurras for the “Stars and Stripes.”” Bands of music playing and 
all brightly illuminated with numerous torches made a sight not easily 
forgotten and an ovation to our Nation that was most flattering. I 
promised to make known to my Government their wishes and desires 
and I therefore write this despatch for the purpose of informing you 
of this event and at the same time to express to you the feeling of 
amity, sympathy and admiration felt by a large number of citizens 
of Leghorn for the United States of America. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your Obdt. Serv., 


[Signed] Jay T. Howarp 
U.S. Consul 


Though no serious disturbances occurred during or following 
the occupation of Rome, Mr. Marsh, in a letter addressed to 
Rear Admiral Glisson,”° took measures to protect American life 
and property against any possible danger. However, Mr. Dun- 
can, United States consul in Naples, was able to assure Captain 
Mullany” of the U.S.S. “Richmond” that American interests 
in his district had not suffered any harm. 


20 Oliver S. Glisson (1809-90). Naval officer. Until 1836 attached to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron. At the opening of the Civil War assigned to the ‘““Mount Vernon”’ 
of the North Atlantic squadron. On July 25, 1866, advanced to the rank of commodore. 
Commissioned rear admiral in June, 1871, when he was placed on the retired list. 


21 James Robert Madison Mullany (1818-87). Commissioned as captain in July, 
1866; was on ordinance duty at New York until 1868; in 1869 and 1870 commanded 
the “Richmond” of the European squadron. Promoted commodore in August, 1870, 
and until the end of 1871 commanded the Mediterranean squadron. Created rear 
admiral in June, 1874, and ordered to the command of the North Atlantic squadron. 
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LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES” 


FLORENCE, September 23, 1870 
Rear Admiral 


Oliver S. Glisson 
Commdg. U.S. European Squadron 
Sir: 

You are no doubt aware that the Italian Government has taken 
military possession of the city and territory of Rome, and that it is 
rapidly calling out and organizing a large army and putting its navy in- 
to a condition for effective service. For the moment there is complete 
tranquillity throughout the kingdom, but the difficulties of satisfac- 
tory solution of the Roman question, and other circumstances not 
necessary to detail, may at any moment lead to disturbances which 
may injuriously affect the interests of American commerce in the Med- 
iterranean and possibly even—though this I hardly apprehend—the 
personal security of American travellers and residents in Italy. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me highly desirable that the 
naval power of the United States be represented on the Italian coast. 
I take the liberty, therefore, of suggesting to you the expediency of 
giving to Captain Mullany of the “Richmond”’ now at Marseilles or 
to the commander or commanders of some other ship or ships of the 
Squadron under your orders such instructions as will require or per- 
mit them to remain at or near Italian ports as long as circumstances 
shall seem to render their presence desirable. 

I am Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
[Signed] Grorce P. Marsu 


UnItTED STATES CONSULATE,”? 
NAPLES, Sept. 29, 1870 
I. R. M. Mullany, Esq 


Capt. Comdg. U.S.S. “Richmond,” 
Marseilles, France 
SIR: 

I am just in receipt of your favour of the 24th inst. and in reply 
am able to inform you that the political state of Naples and vicinity 
is at present perfectly quiet; and I see no reason to suppose it will be 


* Transcribed from copy in the archives of the American embassy, Rome. 


23 Transcribed from copy in the archives of American consulate, Naples. 
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otherwise in the immediate future. Had Rome not been occupied by 
Italian troops when it was, I think there might have been reason for 
apprehension. But now that the popular desire has been met I think 
we have no ground at all to fear. During the manifestations of joy, 
the night after the occupation of Rome, there were some slight ex- 
cesses in the way of breaking the windows of those who did not show 
their sympathy by illuminating or hanging out flags. But not enough 
to be called a disturbance of public order. 

Should anything occur to endanger American interests I will not 
fail to inform you at once. In the meantime should an occasion offer 
we would be glad to have a visit from your vessel. 

I enclose three letters for the ‘““Richmond”’ that have been sent to 
my care. 


Very respectfully, 
Your Obedient servant, 


[Signed] B. O. DuNcAN 
U.S. Consul 


Soon after the occupation of Rome, General Cadorna ap- 
pointed a board, headed by Michelangelo Caetani, Duke of 
Sermoneta,”‘ with authority to look after the civil administra- 
tion of the conquered territory. In agreement with the gov- 
ernment the board prepared the plebiscite in order to give the 
Romans a chance to vote on the recent conquest. The plebiscite, 
held on October 2, showed 133,681 votes for, and 1,507 against, 
the annexation to the Kingdom of Italy. 

In the following dispatch, dated Florence, October 12, 1870, 
Mr. Marsh discusses the results of the plebiscite and other prob- 
lems related to the occupation of Rome. 


No. 309 LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES” 
FLORENCE, October 12, 1870 

Hon. Hamilton Fish, 

Secretary of State 


SIR: 
.... [The official returns of the plebiscite of the population of the 
Roman States. ] 


4 Michelangelo Caetani, Duke of Sermoneta (1804-82). Sculptor, littérateur, pa- 
triot. Appointed chevalier of Annunziata by King Victor Emmanuel. 
*6 Transcribed from copy in the archives of American embassy, Rome. 
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The great unanimity of the people is important as a refutation of 
the pretence of the clerical party that the Romans were contented 
with the Papal Government and desired no change in their political 
condition .... 

On the other hand, a continuance of the timid and vacillating policy 
of the Ministry will not only encourage and strengthen the resistance 
of the clerical party at home, but it will invite an intervention from 
abroad which a frank and firm attitude on the part of the Italian 
Government would assuredly prevent. Indeed thus far nothing shows 
that the Ministry is disposed to deny the right of other Catholic 
States to intervene in this great question, and the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is making it a matter of negotiation with several European 
powers seems to authorize the inference that it admits that right as 
distinctly as it did that of France by the Convention of Septem- 
ber 1864. 

I believe that a large majority of the Italian people would approve 
the abrogation of the first article of the Constitution of 1848, which 
makes the “Catholic Apostolic and Roman Religion the only religion 
of the State,”’ and that they would acquiesce in the recognition of the 
absolute legal and civil political equality of the worshippers, the 
teachers and the ministers of every creed alike without reference to 
ecclesiastical rank, and of course in the abolition of all clerical privi- 
lege and exemption whatever. 

I believe the Government would be triumphantly sustained by the 
people in exercising over Rome the same power and jurisdiction which 
it exercises elsewhere, in extending to it the general law of the land 
without any manner of exception, and consequently in refusing to the 
Pope all legal prerogative and privilege, or guaranty of any sort, ex- 
cept those common right and securities which institutions of Italy 
afford to every citizen who obeys her laws, and a reasonable pecuniary 
indemnity for the loss of the revenue of productive estates hitherto 
held by the Papacy, but now appropriated by the Government. Italy 
is then completely mistress of her own destinies, and it remains to be 
seen whether to use the words of the King in a recent address “‘she is 
worthy of her position.” 

The action of the Ministry, hitherto, does not encourage the hope 
that it will avail itself of the present favorable conjuncture for consoli- 
dating a true unity of the nation upon sound political principles. You 
have doubtless seen, in a late number of the London Times** an au- 


*6 Probably refers to the article on differences between the Italian government and 
the Holy See published in the London Times, Sept. 20, 1870. 
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thentic, not to say authoritative history of the negotiations between 
this Government and the Papacy, from the Constitution of the King- 
dom to the present year. The apparent object of the Italian Govern- 
ment in procuring the publication of this document—for it is doubt- 
less an official or sem-official communication from the present Min- 
istry—was to show to the world that Italy had gone all proper length 
in endeavoring to conciliate the Papacy. Unhappily it proves too 
much. It shows that the successive ministries from 1860 to 1870, have 
by a series of proposals couched in terms humiliating to a just national 
pride, and incapable of being carried into execution without a servile 
submission of the civil to the ecclesiastical power, placed the country 
they represented in a position inconsistent with the dignity and the 
rights of an independent and enlightened people... . 


[Signed] Grorce P. Marsu 


The United States government immediately recognized 
Italy’s occupation of Rome. The method by which this was 
accomplished is related in the following dispatches. 


No. 15. , DEPARTMENT OF STATE?’ 
WASHINGTON, October 18, 1870 

D. M. Armstrong, Esq° 

U.S. Consul, Rome 


SIR: 

Your dispatch No. 12, of the 26th ultimo, has been received. It 
does not seem necessary that any special instructions should be given 
to you respecting your duties in view of the probability that Rome 
may become the Capital of Italy. Having received your Exequatur, 
however, from the late Papal Government, and the jurisdiction of the 
Italian Government being now actually extended over the Papal 
States, it is proper, that your should obtain an Exequatur from that 
Government. You will therefore transmit your Commission to Mr. 
Marsh at Florence, who has been instructed to apply to the Italian 
Government for your Exequatur. You will also transmit the certifi- 


27 Transcribed from the original in the archives of American consulate, Rome. A 
copy is available also in the American consulate, Florence. 
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cate of appointment of the Consular Agent at Civita Vecchia to Mr. 
Marsh if necessary, for his recognition. 
I am, Sir, Your obedient servant 


[Signed] W. HuntER*® 
2nd Assistant Secretary 


No. 260 DEPARTMENT OF STATE2? 


WasHINGTON, October 19, 1870 
George P. Marsh 


Florence 
SIR: 

Mr. D. M. Armstrong, United States Consul at Rome, having re- 
ceived his Exequatur from the late Papal Government, and the juris- 
diction of the Italian Government being now actually extended over 
the Papal States, it is proper that he should be recognized by that 
Government; and he has therefore been instructed to transmit to you 
his commission. Upon its receipt, you will apply to the Italian Gov- 
ernment for the usual Exequatur, which, when obtained, you will for- 
ward to Mr. Armstrong. 

He has also been instructed to transmit to you if necessary the 
certificate of the appointment of the Consular Agent at Civita Vec- 
chia for his recognition. 


[Signed] HamitTon Fisu 


On the strength of these instructions Mr. Marsh transferred 
the American legation from Florence to Rome as soon as it be- 
came the capital of Italy. As may be seen from the following 
dispatch, dated Rome, July 3, 1871, Mr. Marsh was among 
the first of the foreign representatives to notify the Italian min- 
istry of foreign affairs that the office of his legation was at Rome. 


* William Hunter (1805-86). Entered the state department as translator, 1829. De- 
clined an appointment as first assistant secretary of state in 1853, but in 1866 accepted 
the position of second assistant secretary of state and held it until his death. 


*® Transcribed from the original in the archives of American embassy, Rome. 
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No. 363 LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES*° 
Rog, July 3, 1871 

Hon. Hamilton Fish 

Secretary of State 


SIR: 

.... Most of the foreign ministers at this court acting under spe- 
cial instructions from their governments, arrived at Rome on the Ist 
or 2nd of the month, and it is believed that the chiefs or chargés of 
the French, the Austrian, and the Belgian legations which are not 
thus far represented at the new capital will present themselves to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the course of this week. The Danish 
Minister is absent on leave, and the sole remaining foreign representa- 
tive, the chargé d’affaires of Russia, was only temporarily prevented 
from accompanying the rest of the corps by serious indisposition. The 
recognition of the transfer of the seat of government to Rome, as an 
accomplished fact by the powers having diplomatic relations with 
Italy, may therefore be regarded as substantially completed. 

Although I have received no instructions from the State Depart- 
ment for the removal of the Legation Office, I have thought your in- 
struction of October 9, 1870, No. 260, directing me to apply to the 
Italian Government for an Exequatur for the Consul of the United 
States at Rome, a sufficient recognition of the extension of the royal 
jurisdiction over the late Pontifical territory to justify me in treating 
this city as the legal seat of His Majesty’s Government. I had reason 
to think that the Ministry attached some importance to the presence 
of the representative of the United States at the installation of the 
great departments of the Government at the new capital and I ac- 
cordingly repaired to this City on Saturday the first of July and 
notified the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that the office of the Legation 
was established at Rome.... 

[Signed| Grorce P. Marsu 
CotumBtA UNIVERSITY 


3° Transcribed from copy in the archives of American embassy, Rome. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


FOREIGN POLICY IN THE DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


LOUIS MARTIN SEARS 


Truslow Adams and R. V. Coleman,! is an important contribution to 

American historiography. It is a notable example of co-operative 
scholarship, representing the composite endeavors of some one thousand con- 
tributors toward the approximately two million words, exclusive of index, in 
this five-volume enterprise. Of the thousand, Mr. Coleman writes: “‘We take 
the indefinite figure because we cannot be exact. Scores—and I am not ex- 
aggerating—of historians great and small dug up material which they gener- 
ously gave to other people to use, or they checked articles which someone else 
had written, or they advised us as to the importance of certain articles —and 
their names do not appear anywhere. We owe a considerable bow to these an- 
onymous contributors.” 

The present study will ignore large portions of the Dictionary, inasmuch as 
the Journal of modern history is concerned only with the European and world- 
commitments of the American people—in other words, with American foreign 
policy, which is here construed rather broadly to include not only the details 
of historical relations but also the political structure of our instrumentalities 
for foreign affairs and, to some extent, the economic factors dictating past and 
present policies. This field is broad and presents a criterion of the competence 
of the Dictionary to assemble, bit by bit, out of the chaos of the alphabet, the 
larger themes and the more detailed minutiae which, together, might consti- 
tute a history of American foreign relations, a treatise on the department of 
state, and an economic background for external contacts. 

Toward attaining such requirements, does the Dictionary meet approved 
standards in selection of contributors, distribution of content, and the general 
scope suggested by its title? Of necessity, the verdict on these points is arbi- 
trary, the mere selection of topics being open to dispute, since much of our 
domestic history has implications for foreign policy, while various Indian 
treaties and other agreements that are technically of diplomatic import bear 
very questionably upon foreign policy as commonly understood. Having de- 
termined, more or less fallibly, which items should be included in the present 
study, one inquires what proportion of the total pagination falls, by either a 
narrow or a broad definition, within the designated field. 


[ newly published Dictionary of American history, edited by James 


16 vols.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. $60 the set. 
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By a classification somewhat arbitrary, the reviewer finds approximately 
155,000 words devoted to the historical, political, and economic subdivisions 
of this theme, with a decided predominance in the purely historical. In this 
prescribed domain, one asks whether the editors were well advised in their se- 
lection of contributors and whether in so numerous a company there might be 
notable omissions. Quantitatively, the leading contributor to this historico- 
diplomatic section of the Dictionary is Samuel Flagg Bemis, whose contribu- 
tions alone total roughly 24,000 words, representing over one-seventh of the 
allotment to diplomacy and constituting him one of the weightiest contribu- 
tors to the entire work. 

The prominence of Mr. Bemis as a diplomatic historian fully justifies the 
confidence reposed in him. But this same prominence affords an interesting 
further clue to the merit of the work, depending upon whether such a name as 
Bemis’ is employed for window-dressing or whether the contributor, far from 
rating his task as that of a hack writer, brought to it the best that was in him. 
Subject also to the obvious compressions of a dictionary, was the contributor 
permitted any latitude for originality and style? 

An examination of Mr. Bemis’ contributions, item by item, will sustain the 
judgment of the editors upon both these points. If he were a wholly unknown 
author, dependent for his reputation solely upon these contributions, he would 
stand forth as a master of his subject. His basic studies in the Jay and Pinck- 
ney treaties enrich his interpretation of related themes as they are scattered 
alphabetically throughout the Dictionary. But his more general knowledge, 
set forth in textbook fashion rather than in monographs, illumines the broader 
items of interpretation submitted to his judgment. The special student will 
derive a keener satisfaction than will the layman from numerous viewpoints 
stressed by Mr. Bemis, from the very circumstance that the special student 
will more competently evaluate the sound scholarship devoted to apparently 
quite simple items and developed with that simplicity which is the concomi- 
tant of mastery. 

Mr. Bemis is at his best, for example, in his article on foreign policy. Here 
he is at pains to show that, contrary to uninformed opinion, America has 
steadfastly pursued a well-defined foreign policy. He agrees with Charles A. 
Beard that the occupation of the Philippines and participation in the war of 
1914 were aberrations from American tradition, the exceptions that prove the 
rule. Only a master could have punctured, however, as Bemis punctures in 
this same item, the threefold rule of Alfred Thayer Mahan: co-operation in 
the Orient; preponderance in the Caribbean; and abstention in matters Euro- 
pean. Bemis, on the contrary, shows that not one leg of this tripod holds. He 
is a bit venturesome, however, in reducing causes of the Spanish War of 1898 
to America’s desire to control the oceanic approaches to the Panama Canal— 


which was not yet built. 
In his article of more than 3,000 words on Anglo-American relations, Mr. 
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Bemis makes some trenchant observations respecting the Caribbean and the 
Far East. Of the war of 1914, he says that “the United States had little to 
lose if Great Britain should win and much to lose if Germany, which had never 
recognized the Monroe Doctrine, should triumph.”’ He concludes: “‘More than 
ever Great Britain and the United States need each other’s friendship. More 
than ever each has much to lose by the other’s defeat and little to fear from the 
other’s prosperity and success. More than ever the culture, the freedom and 
the ideals of each great people are threatened by new ideologies and auguries 
in the international world.” 

In so considerable an offering as that of Mr. Bemis, one may note only an 
occasional example of his point of view and the clearness of his definitions. 
He differentiates sharply, for example, in his analysis of the most-favored- 
nation principle between the original conditional formula, in vogue from the 
period of the French alliance of 1778, and the unconditional formula, in vogue 
since 1923, a departure which augurs serious future complications. Respecting 
the Declaration of Paris of 1856, he notes that, save for privateering, which 
was not abandoned until after the War of 1812, the United States has adhered 
to its main principles ever since the Revolution. A striking example of secret 
diplomacy is afforded in his rather brief note on the Taft-Katsura memoran- 
dum, of July 29, 1905, for the maintenance of peace in the Far East, an agree- 
ment not published until 1925. Again, Bemis observes of the submarine and 
international law that agreements for restricting this new instrument of war 
are breaking down once more, with “‘retaliation,” as in 1914-18, the excuse of 
each belligerent. 

Concerning the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, 
Mr. Bemis makes the illuminating comment that the “‘fallacy of settlement 
[was] to expect a power like Japan to hold to this pledge [noninterference] in 
the face of a national revival of China.”” Nevertheless, he credits the confer- 
ence with preserving, for ten years, peace in the Orient and, for fifteen, that in 
the Occident, at the same time that it relieved the United States of sole re- 
sponsibility for maintenance of the Open Door in China, “an embarrassing 
legacy of American diplomacy stemming from the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines.” 

Neither of the Roosevelts finds much favor in Mr. Bemis’ eyes. In the 
article on the United States as a world-power he arraigns the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt for its ill-considered plunging of the country into the vor- 
tex of Asiatic and African affairs, wherein the president became unwittingly 
“the cat’s-paw of other more experienced diplomatists.”” He regards George 
Washington and Henry Clay as safer guides than the self-willed autocrat of 
Oyster Bay. Franklin Roosevelt fares little better. In discussing “dollar 
diplomacy,’ Bemis accuses the administration of reviving that time-worn sys- 
tem in its export-import banks and in loans to Brazil and Nicaragua. Also, in 
the section on sanctions he perceives the disposition of the Roosevelt adminis- 
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tration to engage in international power politics, with executive freedom to co- 
operate with other nations in commercial embargoes under emergency decrees 
—a tendency resisted so far (1939)—as likely to create entanglements. 

These examples demonstrate the quality of the Dictionary in major items. 
Flexibility is here and independent judgment, far removed from the routine 
conceptions of hack writing. The Dictionary was conceived on a high plane. 

Next to Mr. Bemis, the most extensive contributor to the diplomatic sec- 
tion is Dana G. Munro, with more than 7,000 words. His contributions cover 
the Bryan-Chamorro treaty of 1914; Caribbean policy; the second and third 
interventions in Cuba; relations with the Dominican Republic, 1904-37; the 
foreign service of the United States—a major article running to over 1,200 
words; intervention in Haiti; recognition of the Latin-American republics; a 
minor comment on the “‘Macedonian,” an arbitration case settled forty-two 
years after the incident; a study of the policy of nonintervention; the Tacna- 
Arica controversy; the blockade of Venezuela; and Yucatan. 

The Bryan-Chamorro treaty is of greater potential than present interest, 
being concerned, says Mr. Munro, with an “‘exclusive right to build an inter- 
oceanic canal in Nicaragua.” In his consideration of Caribbean policy, Mr. 
Munro shows how outright imperialism developed under Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson and how an opposing trend set in under Harding and Cool- 
idge, gathered momentum under Hoover, and culminated in the ‘“‘Good 
Neighbor Policy” of Franklin Roosevelt. 

On the structural side of diplomacy, Mr. Munro makes a significant con- 
tribution in tracing the foreign service from its inception through the reorgani- 
zations of 1856, 1894, 1906, 1909, and the Rogers Act of 1924, which applied 
civil-service principles to the development of career men, an act still in force, 
though somewhat modified, so that “in 1937, . . . . nearly one half of the am- 
bassadors and ministers in the State Department register were men who had 
had training in the lower ranks of the Foreign Service or in the Department of 
State.” 

In the article on the American policy of intervention Mr. Munro shows that 
intervention has been frequent, with forty-six cases prior to 1912, the maxi- 
mum frequency being in China and the Caribbean. Protection of the citizen 
has been the characteristic excuse, rather than an effort to collect loans. Final- 
ly, “‘in more recent years, the usual practice has been to insist that American 
citizens withdraw from disturbed areas, rather than to attempt to protect 
them at their homes and places of business.’’ The author does not moralize on 
the Panama revolution other than to remark rather dryly that “‘the United 
States Government subsequently made reparation to Colombia.” 

Reviewing the policy of nonintervention, Mr. Munro concludes with that 
of the present administration, which, in accordance with Article VIII of the 
declaration of the Pan-American conference at Montevideo, holds that “‘no 
state has the right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of another” — 
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a somewhat novel idea under the conditions of 1940. He deals mildly also with 
Theodore Roosevelt’s revelations concerning his Venezuelan diplomacy of 
1902, merely remarking that ‘““Mr. Roosevelt’s recollection of the matter was 
not entirely accurate.”” Again, as in the case of Bemis, one sees in these cita- 
tions from Munro a certain freshness of expression. Accuracy, not pedantry, 
is the objective of the Dictionary. 

With advantage to the Dictionary, Hunter Miller sponsors the article on 
the department of state. None save John Bassett Moore could conceivably 
speak with greater authority upon the subject. In a discussion pertaining to 
political science rather than to history Mr. Miller brings the subject to date, 
1940, with a statement that, of the fifty-six diplomatic missions now author- 
ized, twenty are headed by ambassadors, while thirty-five perform consular, 
as well as diplomatic, duties. There are 250 consular offices, and the staff of the 
foreign service numbers some 4,127. More than 2,400 words are allocated to 
Miller’s authoritative treatment of treaties with foreign nations, one of the 
principal items in the entire work. Proper attention is given to the relation of 
the United States to the Versailles and associated treaties. Joint resolutions 
and multilateral treaties, the latter now so characteristic, receive appropriate 
consideration. Executive agreements, so popular in the present administra- 
tion, are significantly described as “‘of equal effectiveness and validity as inter- 
national acts’”’ with the more conventional treaties. As a historian, Mr. Miller 
contributes items on the Mexican boundary, “Open covenants openly arrived 
at,” and the Peace of Paris of 1783, but it is as a political scientist that his 
work reflects its chief distinction. 

In the diplomatic field, Louis Martin Sears follows quantitatively after 
Bemis, Munro, and Miller. His chief single item is a summary, in 1,500 words, 
of Jefferson’s experience with the embargo, but for the present we may turn to 
the extensive contributions of Julius W. Pratt, whose studies of the first inter- 
vention in Cuba, imperialism, the Insular Cases, “manifest destiny,” the 
Treaty of Paris of 1898, “Remember the ‘Maine,’ ”’ and the Spanish-American 
War all center about his more recent interest in American expansion since 
1898, whereas his principal article, of 1,700 words, on the War of 1812, is ap- 
propriately assigned to the author of The expansionists of 1812. 

Mr. Pratt contends that the Louisiana and Florida purchases are not ex- 
amples of imperialism as imperialism is at present understood. In the policies 
of Seward and Grant toward the Danish West Indies and Santo Domingo, 
true imperialism was foreshadowed. But genuine imperialism, as it concerns 
the United States, dates only from the eighteen-nineties. Some responsibility 
for this latter development is ascribed to the publicist Alfred Thayer Mahan 
and to the historians John Fiske and John W. Burgess. The Protestant 
churches are credited, likewise, with perceiving an opportunity for themselves 
in the declining power of Catholic Spain. Mr. Pratt conceives that imperial- 
ism underwent a decline after 1922, which was accentuated after 1929 and be- 
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came conspicuously marked by 1934 in the law providing for Philippine inde- 
pendence not later than 1946. 

Interesting is the observation concerning “‘manifest destiny” that, while its 
origins lie in the eagle-spreading period of the eighteen-forties and eighteen- 
fifties, it was formally revived in the eighteen-nineties as sound Republican 
doctrine. Mr. Pratt’s item upon the Spanish-American War is of interest, 
though its immediate link with diplomacy is subject to some doubt, since all 
wars are more an interruption than an exemplification of the diplomatic proc- 
ess. Worth noting, in any case, is the conviction which Mr. Pratt shares with 
Arthur P. Whitaker in the latter’s article concerning Spanish-American rela- 
tions that businessmen were not responsible for the war. The cleavage be- 
tween war and diplomacy holds true theoretically of the War of 1812 as well, 
save that the causes, progress, and termination of that contest have a more 
than usually close connection with diplomacy. An interesting consequence of 
the war, remarks Mr. Pratt, was its shattering of British prestige among the 
Indians. With British interference at an end, the Indians alone were power- 
less against the American advance. As has been remarked before, this subject 
has a somewhat nebulous connection with diplomacy unless one holds that 
Indian tribes were, in truth, nations. 

Other contributors of more than 3,000 words to the diplomatic section of 
the Dictionary are Charles G. Fenwick, Harold S. Quigley, Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt, Lester B. Shippee, and Harold H. Sprout. Mr. Fenwick brings an 
established reputation to the support of his chief contributions on internation- 
al arbitration, international law, and a supplementary study of prize courts. 
In the article on international arbitration, use is made of John Bassett Moore’s 
History and digest, and a distinction is clearly drawn between arbitrations and 
judicial settlements, the former resulting in arbitral awards, the latter in de- 
cisions. International law, says Mr. Fenwick, demonstrates our country’s con- 
structive achievements. The Kellogg Pact receives its meed of academic praise; 
and various Pan-American conferences are shown to have adopted rules of 
substantive law as well as to have defined new methods of peaceful procedure. 
In the article on prize courts, Mr. Fenwick remarks that ‘‘upon the outbreak 
of the World War the proposed International Prize Court had not yet come 
into being.” 

International law, as distinct from diplomatic history, is the field culti- 
vated by Mr. Quigley. Of Article X of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
Quigley contends that President Wilson interpreted the obligations therein 
implicit as moral only, not legal. The brief article on the International Labor 
Organization reveals the manner in which prejudice against the League of Na- 
tions was surmounted when, in 1934, the United States entered the I.L.O. In 
his principal contribution, the important article on the League of Nations, the 
author shows that the United States has accepted numerous specialized obli- 
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gations to the League, while at all times disclaiming obligation to the League 
as such. 

Suggestive of the much-talked-of continental spheres of interest is the out- 
come of the Lima Conference of 1938 with its declaration of the solidarity of 
America. (Does this portend the future?) More historical in its treatment is 
the article on peace conferences—a painful theme, nevertheless, in the day-by- 
day destruction now in progress. 

The contributions of Mr. Schmitt center, as is to be expected, about the 
war of 1914. They confirm the reader’s confidence in the discrimination of the 
editors. Brief, historical, and not elaborated by comments of the author are 
the items on the armistice of November 11, 1918, and the treaty of peace with 
Austria, 1921. Of the Balfour and Viviani-Joffre missions, 1917, the impor- 
tant statement is made of Balfour that “‘it is not clear whether he disclosed 
specifically [to Wilson] the terms of the ‘secret treaties’ between the Allies.” 
Of the Four-Power Treaty, superseding in 1921 the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Mr. Schmitt remarks that the change was brought about by pressure from the 
British Dominions and the United States. President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points are enumerated with little comment, The House-Grey memorandum 
is cited, with Wilson’s insertion of probable United States participation in the 
war, but the crucial phrase is dismissed as controversial. Of the London 
naval treaty of 1936 Schmitt observes that the negotiators made “‘no provi- 
sions for quantitative limitation,” and that in 1938 they merely set 35,000 as 
the tonnage limit for capital ships. 

On the much controverted sinking of the “‘Lusitania,’’ Schmitt finds that 
the submarine which destroyed the ship acted seemingly by chance, while 
the commander of the “‘Lusitania” neglected the precautions ordered by the 
British admiralty. In a brief notice of “‘Peace without victory” he maintains 
that, when this speech was delivered, Wilson was still hoping to end the war by 
mediation and was by no means expecting the rupture with Germany which 
came in less than two weeks. The “‘Sussex’”’ case is declared responsible for the 
final severance of negotiations between Germany and the United States upon 
the renewal of submarine warfare on February 1, 1917. ‘“Too proud to fight”’ is 
advanced as the true explanation of Woodrow Wilson’s failure to make a war 
issue of the sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania.”’ Important is the study of the Treaty 
of Versailles—analytical and clear but not especially controversial. 

Items on the Reparation Commission (1920-30); World War: Peace Con- 
ference (1919); and the World War (1914-1918) are the leading contributions 
of Mr. Shippee. These concern economic and military history as well as diplo- 
matic. Particularly in the discussion of the war of 1914, diplomacy is inci- 
dental but important. War and economics are indeed germane to diplomatic 
history. Of the Treaty of Versailles, Mr. Shippee says: ‘“‘Americans and their 
associates knew it was imperfect and harsh, but Wilson having seen his Four- 
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teen Points emasculated or ignored, counted on the League to rectify injus- 
tices.” 

Mr. Sprout in the section on American isolation finds a marked resurgence 
of that spirit following the breakdown of neutrality in 1917: “In short, the 
policy and tradition of isolation are still (1939) a dominant force in American 
politics.” An article on neutrality, of over 2,000 words, which Mr. Sprout 
shares with Mr. James A. Perkins, provides a survey of American diplomacy 
from 1776 or earlier to the near present, from a single perspective which con- 
cludes on the melancholy note that neutrality remains as ‘‘one of the unsolved, 
perhaps insoluble, problems confronting American statesmanship.” 

Others contributing over 2,000 words are Philip Coolidge Brooks, James 
M. Callahan, Kenneth Colegrove, E. Wilson Lyon, Walter B. Norris, Dexter 
Perkins, William Spence Robertson, and Arthur P. Whitaker. Concerning 
Napoleon’s views on the true boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase, Mr. 
Brooks remarks: ‘“The resultant series of diplomatic and territorial contro- 
versies is still not settled.”” Mr. Callahan’s chief article, on the Mexican War, 
reveals the spectroscopic affiliation between diplomatic and military history, 
with proper emphasis upon the annexation of Texas and the Slidell and Trist 
missions. Concerning the right of extraterritoriality, Mr. Colegrove notes an 
amiable willingness on America’s part to aid states in securing release from 
these shackles. Offsetting such virtues, however, he finds United States policy 
considerably responsible for failure of the Geneva three-power naval confer- 
ence of 1927. Indemnities are paid as well as received, the author finds. The 
article on Japanese exclusion acts elicits the further comment that the act of 

1924 “‘has continued to be a hindrance to the good relations of the two coun- 
tries.” 

Respecting the Louisiana Purchase, Mr. Lyon significantly observes, ““The 
Anglo-Saxon had vanquished the Latin in the long struggle for the Mississippi 
Valley.” Mr. Norris asserts, in the article on the destruction of the ‘“Maine,”’ 
that the origin of the explosion is still in dispute. Also, concerning naval com- 
petition, he notes congressional proclivity for large authorizations but decided- 
ly less formidable appropriations. The note on prize money reveals startling 
winnings, one naval officer in the Civil War receiving a total of $150,000. Re- 
specting sea power, Mr. Norris affirms that Thucydides concurred with Alfred 
Thayer Mahan. This arresting thought introduces an article of more than 
ordinary interest, reinforced with genuine realism and good sense. 

It is subject for congratulation with all friends of the Dictionary that Mr. 
Perkins was available for the 2,000 words allocated to the Monroe Doctrine. 
While admitting that the doctrine is not, in a strict sense, international law, 
Mr. Perkins maintains that it is a veritable ‘‘article of faith, all the more pow- 
erful because it has its roots in emotion rather than in reason.”’ He considers 
it “extremely doubtful whether any nation would challenge it directly, nor in- 
deed has it been so challenged for more than seventy years.” 
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In the article on Latin-American relations, Mr. Robertson affirms that the 
** ‘Roosevelt Corollary of the Monroe Doctrine’ caused bitter criticism of the 
United States which was only brought to an end by the disavowal of that corol- 
lary by President F. D. Roosevelt.” Significantly he adds: ‘“The role of the 
United States in the New World was also placed at stake by her refusal to ac- 
cede to the Covenant of the League of Nations, while almost all of the Latin- 
American states joined that society.”” He observes, also, concerning the Mag- 
dalena Bay Resolutions offered by Henry Cabot Lodge, that these marked 
“the first time that the Monroe Doctrine was applied to an Asiatic power.” 

Mr. Whitaker intimates that there was a connection between the Blount 
conspiracy and the subsequent conspiracy of Aaron Burr. He notes some de- 
cline of interest respecting affairs in Hispanic America, this statement obvious- 
ly being written somewhat previous to 1940. In the article on Spanish-Ameri- 
can relations to and after the war of 1898 the author contrasts the restraint of 
the United States toward Cuba’s ten years’ war for independence, 1868-78, 
with the eager interference in 1898. This earlier restraint he attributes to 
apprehension that recognition of Cuban belligerency might affect injuriously 
the settlement of the ‘“‘Alabama” claims. A similar prudence was exercised in 
the ‘‘Virginius”’ affair. 

Brief comments suggest themselves on various other items. Agreeable to 
note is William Ray Manning’s absence of personal reference to his own con- 
tribution upon the Nootka Sound controversy. A misprint occurs in the first 
line of Kathryn T. Abbey’s item on Spanish Florida—‘‘southwestern”’ for 
“southeastern.” An article on missionaries and diplomacy by John Clark 
Archer affords an unusual approach. George H. Blakeslee might fairly have 
been allotted more than 300 words for Far Eastern policy! Harold E. Davis 
holds that in the Perdicaris affair (1904) Theodore Roosevelt was disingenuous 
in concealing until after the election the doubtful character of Perdicaris’ 
citizenship. In an item on Kearny’s mission to China (1842) Foster Rhea 
Dulles finds the genesis of the Open Door. He might profitably have been 
granted more space for his illuminating item on the Lansing-Ishii agreement 
of 1917. 

In discussing the Peggy Eaton affair (1829-31) Erik McKinley Eriksson 
fails to show any connection between Mrs. Eaton’s troubles and the diplo- 
macy of the period. He introduces in the article on the Declaration of Panama 
a contemporary theme when he refers to the 300-mile ocean limits claimed for 
the Americas. Trade considerations are advanced by him as responsible for 
Russian recognition (1933). Unexpressed possibly at the time, other reasons 
assuredly were operative. In examining the purchase of Alaska, Victor J. Far- 
rar neglects to note a connection with Seward’s Far Eastern policy. Neither in 
the item on American troops at Archangel nor in that on the Siberian expedi- 
tion does Joseph Mills Hanson emphasize as fully as he might the executive 
act of Woodrow Wilson in personally declaring war. George D. Harmon in the 
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“Trent” affair mistakenly calls Slidell “James,” not “John.” E. Wilson Lyon 
somewhat overstresses the early period in his Franco-American relations. 
Jeannette Paddock Nichols makes no mention of Raymond Moley in her 
article on the World Economic Conference of 1933. Correspondingly, the prin- 
cipal item by James G. Randall on the Emancipation Proclamation ignores the 
diplomatic aspects and repercussions of that document. In writing of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points, Bernadotte E. Schmitt does not particularize 
those which obtained genuine adherence. 

Theodore Clarke Smith makes a doubtful statement respecting the Vene- 
zuela boundary controversy when he asserts: ‘““The extreme language of both 
men [Cleveland and Olney] served to stir American feeling but did not affect 
the outcome.”’ Of pioneering interest in its field is an item on territorial waters 
by Harold H. Sprout. Contrastingly, C. P. Stacey in a leading article on 
Canadian-American relations, makes no reference to Charles C. Tansill’s 
study of Canadian-American reciprocity. Similarly, in Charles Marion 
Thomas’ discussion of the Monroe mission to France (1794-96) no reference 
occurs to Beverley W. Bond’s book on this topic. Creditable to the up-to- 
dateness of the Dictionary is Oscar Osburn Winther’s brief treatment of the 
**Panay”’ incident. 

Confidence is not diminished by the allotment of studies of varying length 
to many other distinguished authorities. The competence of Thomas A. 
Bailey to treat of the Alaska boundary tribunal; of Phillips Bradley to discuss 
the Geneva convention on rules of war; of Foster Rhea Dulles for additional 
important items of Japanese-American relations; of Osgood Hardy to treat of 
Chilean-American disputes; of Roscoe R. Hill on Nicaraguan and related 
themes; of Allan Nevins for the “Alabama” claims; of Joseph Schafer in 
Alaskan concerns; of Richard W. Van Alstyne in Central American diplo- 
macy; of A. Curtis Wilgus on Pan-American conferences; and of Henry W. 
Wriston for the negotiation and ratification of treaties, is self-evident. These 
names are selected almost at random from contributors who have made the 
Dictionary representative. 

Certain omissions in the Dictionary are more apparent than real. For some 
items can be gleaned only by reference to the index indicating that the editors 
considered them to be sufficiently incorporated in other articles or under other 
titles. However, it would seem not unreasonable to look under their own 
place in the alphabet for the “‘Alexandra,” the Confederate commerce raider; 
the Canadian mission of Israel D. Andrews, in 1854, seeking reciprocity; the 
*‘Association of Nations,” promised by President Harding; the Dupuy de 
Lome episode preceding the war with Spain; the ““General Sherman” case 
endangering Far Eastern relations in 1867; the Shufeldt treaty opening Korea. 

With such a wealth of contributors and so wide a range of topics, it is 
invidious, perhaps, to note the absentees, but in a work of this sort one 
looks for co-operation from certain leaders in the field of diplomatic history 
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whose absence the professional student is sure to note. Their work is indirect- 
ly felt in many items, naturally. That they are not more directly represented 
elicits some surprise. If an invitation was extended but declined, the case is 
equally regrettable. 

A review can only partly suggest the content of so diverse a work. The 
topics touched upon and their contributors represent a small minority of the 
Dictionary’s offering. As one surveys the finished product, he can but surmise 
the care and learning of the editors, for their work is unobtrusive. The ulti- 
mate consumer is seldom conscious of the scholarship and editorial care that 
underlie the visible expressions above the numerous authors’ signatures. Per- 
haps the less aware he is, the greater tribute to editors and staff. To them the 


reviewer offers homage as to men who carefully and well have done a very 
useful thing. 


PurDvVE UNIVERSITY 
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A history of economic ideas. By Eomunp WuittaKErR. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1940. Pp. 766. $4.00. 


Since historians of economic thought almost invariably present their sub- 
ject by theorists and schools in chronological sequence, Professor Whittaker’s 
topical treatment in the volume before us is, perhaps, to be welcomed. In ad- 
dition to twelve chapters which deal with more strictly economic topics, the 
volume contains discussions on social evolution, social thought, economic in- 
dividualism, and economic nationalism. The arrangement within the chapters 
is chronological, with a brief summary at the end of each chapter. The large 
awareness of the author in the field of social theory, the wide scope of the vol- 
ume, and the relatively comprehensive treatment of recent developments in 
economic theory makes this, in certain respects, a useful addition to the his- 
tory of economic thought. Mr. Whittaker’s interpretation, however, loses 
value from extreme oversimplification of the issues discussed. It appears to 
the reviewer, moreover, that the difficulties inherent in the topical approach 
to the history of economic theory have not been successfully transcended. 

More important than these criticisms is the fact that Mr. Whittaker’s ex- 
position is in error with respect to some major aspects of the context of the 
history of economic theory. Even when the treatment is by schools, histories 
of economic thought tend to be immanent intellectual histories, i.e., accounts of 
the evolution of ideas in a sort of an autonomous intellectual tract. In such a 
treatment, however, the theoretical concepts, nevertheless, do take on mean- 
ing because of their setting in the respective systems of theory: the systems 
and the individual concepts reciprocally help to define each other. In the bet- 
ter accounts, moreover, the theoretical systems are related—to be sure, char- 
acteristically, in a somewhat impressionistic manner—to their respective in- 
stitutional premises. In Mr. Whittaker’s volume, however, the different cate- 
gories are, for the most part, treated in separate chapters; and institutional 
topics, like property and money, are considered in abstraction from such theo- 
retical categories as value and the distributive incomes, rent, interest, wages, 
and profits. 

It is possible that this divorce, in Mr. Whittaker’s exposition, of the insti- 
tutional and theoretical categories both from each other and from their respec- 
tive systems reflects a habit of research responsible for certain errors in his 
interpretation of central aspects of the theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and 
Karl Marx. It is inaccurate, for instance, to say (p. 422) that Smith “regarded 
the labor basis of value as inapplicable to contemporary society.”” The fore- 
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going is, with certain qualifications, true only for the determination of normal 
exchange value or natural price. Labor continues to be, for Smith, both the 
source of value and, in the ultimate sense, the measure of value, even after the 
appropriation of land and capital by owners as opposed to workers. Neither is 
Mr. Whittaker’s discussion of Adam Smith on productive and unproductive 
labor particularly acute. He misses the central point that the accumulation 
of commodities as the means for the employment of labor in business enter- 
prise is the essential basis of the distinction for Smith, and not the mere pro- 
duction of tangible, as opposed to intangible, commodities. Again, the mis- 
understanding of the classical labor theory of value, in which labor clearly 
means living labor, creates difficulties for Mr. Whittaker’s entire discussion of 
Ricardo. The most conspicuous error with respect to the labor theory of 
value, however, occurs in the interpretation of Karl Marx. Thus our author 
states (p. 430): ““To Marx capital was merely stored up labor, presumably 
with the same capacity to produce surplus value as was possessed by other 
labor.”” No greater error could be made with respect to the Marxian theory. 
Among other things, it wipes out the distinction between variable and con- 
stant capital. That distinction happens to constitute the central premise 
for the Marxian theory of capitalist development. (In connection with this 
see also page 529.) 

The treatment of the development of neoclassical economics, the formal 
theory that in the latter part of the nineteenth century began to supersede 
the post-Ricardian economics of John Stuart Mill, is more adequate than is to 
be found in most texts on the history of economic thought. The relatively full 
account of some of the early antecedents of the contemporary marginal utility 
analysis is particularly useful. Some of the recent heterodox developments do 
not get off so well. Mr. Whittaker’s accounts both of the American Institu- 
tionalist school and of the recent revolution in academic theory effected by 
J. M. Keynes’s General theory of employment, interest and money (London, 


1936) are not very illuminating. 
Leo Rocin 


University of California 





Russia through the ages: from the Scythians to the Soviets. By Stuart RAMSEY 
Tompkins. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. 790. $6.00. 


The major problem of selection confronting a historian arises with especial 
force in the preparation of a general history. Much depends on the author’s 
approach to his subject. In this first account of Russia’s entire history by an 
American student, Professor Tompkins has stressed political, diplomatic, and 
military developments, placing much less emphasis on matters social or eco- 
nomic. His work is, moreover, factual rather than interpretative. 

The dangers involved in such an approach are numerous. They are re- 
flected in sundry omissions and in the treatment of various phases and events 
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in such a way as to result in misunderstanding or incomplete understanding 
of Russian history. In the first place, no mention has been made of the Russ- 
kaya Pravda, the key social document of the Kievan period. The social and 
economic factors behind the frontier uprisings of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries have been neglected, although the Pugachev rebellion has re- 
ceived better treatment than the others. A more adequate study of the evolu- 
tion of political thought and parties in the nineteenth century would have 
been desirable. The role of the middle class has generally been minimized. 
The significance of the burghers in the Time of Troubles and of the city in- 
tellectuals in the liberal movement has been insufficiently emphasized. On 
the other hand, diplomatic and military events have been presented in detail. 

Throughout Mr. Tompkins reveals a strong sense of continuity. He notes 
the renewed importance of the river roads with the commercial development 
of Siberia. He points out the parallel aims of Peter I and the Bolsheviki. He 
observes the essential unity in the industrialization of Russia and the resem- 
blance of Bolshevik and tsarist policies on the relation of industry to foreign 
trade. The point is well made that the Soviets are merely continuing the 
tradition of a coercive, centralized state with obligatory service by the sub- 
jects. But the thesis that Russian history is fundamentally European will 
undoubtedly meet with objections from the Eurasians—especially since the 
author has taken pains to consider every part of the Eurasian plain. 

To the body of his work Mr. Tompkins has appended chapters on cultural 
life and on thé church. There are, of course, obvious advantages in discussing 
separately the development of the arts and sciences. Yet the incorporation 
of such matters as literature, censorship, and education—commendable state- 
ments all—in their social, political, and economic settings would have yielded 
a more complete picture, a truer flavor to each epoch, especially in portraying 
the spirit of the reigns of the nineteenth century. The chapter on the church 
is largely a restatement of facts scattered throughout the text. 

As appendixes the author offers a useful index, a glossary of Russian 
terms, and a chronological table. He also presents a reasonably complete bib- 
liographical essay with a noteworthy section on sources and collections. In 
general, the book reads well and is, within the limits selected, a comprehensive 


presentation of Russian history. 
ALFRED LEVIN 


New Haven, Connecticut 





The Renaissance. By Wauuacr K. Frercuson. (“Berkshire studies in Euro- 
pean history.”’) New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1940. Pp. 148. $1.00. 
This “essay in interpretation,” as Professor Ferguson explicitly calls it, 

maintains that “the Renaissance began when the new urban and secular ele- 

ments in European culture began to weigh down the balance against the 
feudal and ecclesiastical elements which had dominated the civilization of the 
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Middle Ages.” It does not proceed far into modern history to analyze the 
“urban society, the centralized state, national consciousness, capitalist econ- 
omy and lay culture,” which are presented as characteristic of modern civiliza- 
tion, but it does review the history of the middle ages in order to explain the 
bases of characteristically medieval institutions. Under these circumstances 
its description of Renaissance culture is naturally not as complete or as well 
illustrated by detail as the treatment found in many textbooks. But, by con- 
sidering from a single point of view relevant aspects of European history from 
Charlemagne to Shakespeare, it presents more clearly than do larger, more 
detailed, surveys a particular thesis concerning the relation of the Renais- 
sance to the middle ages. 

This thesis is an economic interpretation of history, an amplification and 
extension into a later period of the point of view so influentially presented by 
Henri Pirenne in his lectures Medieval cities. It is also a class interpretation. 
‘‘Nevertheless, economic conditions, the way men make a living, form the 
necessary basis of civilization. They determine in large part the character and 
interests of the social classes and set a limit to the variety of cultural forms 
possible at any given time.” Leaving aside any philosophy of history implied 
by the word “‘determine”’ and accepting for the rest this point of view, I, 
nevertheless, find difficulties in the way Mr. Ferguson characterizes the classes 
and their role in the growth of western culture. The urban burgher class ap- 
pears constantly as the initiating active force, the clergy and the nobility as 
passive elements, “dragged along unwillingly or unwittingly by more active 
agents of change.” 

Even if feudalism is defined as a conservative element, it does not follow 
that the nobles are to be regarded as a conservative force only. They went 
crusading, founded markets, settled new lands, and formed the main market 
for luxuries. The activities of the “feudal class’’ in seeking wealth, power, 
glamour, or salvation took forms which led to their own “‘decline”’ or at least to 
the transformation of their class culture. In much of western Europe they 
ceased during the Renaissance to be feudal—except in the vocabulary of 
writers on the French Revolution—and can more helpfully be called a land- 
lord class or a court nobility. But there was still a noble class living in court, 
camp, or castle and not in the counting-house. They had interests in literary 
education, in art, and in “individualism,” which sprang from the conditions 
of their lives as nobles and did not merely reflect the culture of the burghers. 
The activity of these nobles cannot be considered only a transitional phe- 
nomenon, a medieval survival, for it had a part in shaping modern civilization. 
Symptomatic of this weakness in Mr. Ferguson’s application of his thesis are 
his failure to mention Cervantes and his unwillingness to admit the existence 


of any Renaissance in Spain. 
To tuck Castiglione and all other courtly nobles into place by calling 
them “urban” does not solve the difficulty. It tempts one to go to the other 
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extreme and argue that cities contributed to the Renaissance only in so far as 
they became courts and merchants contributed only in so far as they adopted 
country life and the manners of the nobility. As Professor Ferguson says, 
many a northern city of little importance for Renaissance culture was more 
purely “urban” and “‘burgher” in character than Florence. From their begin- 
ning the Italian “‘cities,” to an even greater extent than is here made clear, 
contained countryside as well as city and were the creation of landlords as 
well as of merchants. Even at Venice the patriciate was never “purely mer- 
cantile.”” Since the union of city and countryside, city residence and country 
residence is recognized as the distinguishing characteristic of the Italian cities; 
to emphasize only their urban character is to warp the picture. In some por- 
tions of the description of Renaissance Italy it would be helpful to substitute 
“civic” for “urban” and give more emphasis to their political life and its 
republican forms. 

In short, the superposition of the formula “urban” on the economic and 
class interpretation sometimes confuses the analysis. It fails to bring out ade- 
quately the influence exerted on class culture, particularly at Florence, by 
political opportunities. At the same time it interferes with a precise state- 
ment of the economic position of various classes. Repeated references to fluid 
capital also fail to describe sufficiently “‘the way men made their living.” Al- 
though the concept “‘urban”’ is used as a device for fitting the nobility into the 
Renaissance, it obscures their distinctive contribution. On the other hand, it 
does correctly emphasize how important for the Renaissance were the social 
and intellectual contacts between the varied wealthy, educated, and privi- 
leged classes which had by that time come into existence in the west. 

Freperic C. LANE 
Johns Hopkins University 





Portuguese voyages to America in the fifteenth century. By Samur. E.ior 
Mortson. (“Harvard historical monographs,” Vol. XIV.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 151. $2.00. 

The first question about a new book on the Portuguese voyages is whether 
it has any new evidence and whether it settles any of the standing problems. 
While Professor Morison has no new conclusive evidence, he goes a long way 
toward settling, as definitively as the refractory nature of the sources allows, 
all principal questions. This he does, not by adducing newly found documents 
but by analyzing the existing evidence. In effect, he distinguishes between 
fact and legend, document and interpretation. He ascertains what are the 
documents on which our knowledge of certain voyages rests, separating their 
sense from the interpretations that have been placed on them. The result of 
his exercise in historical skepticism is the statement that the first Portuguese 
voyages that we may be sure reached America were the second one of Gaspar 
Corte-Real and that of Cabral. 
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In discussing sources, Mr. Morison comes squarely against the nationalist 
interpretation of the documents by certain Portuguese scholars. The conflict 
is particularly severe in his treatment of the politica de mistério or de sigilo, the 
celebrated theory that the Portuguese kings involved their discoveries in 
mystery and secrecy. Mr. Morison divides the “policy” into two parts— 
secrecy about Africa and secrecy about an American discovery. Secrecy about 
Africa was entirely proper and did exist, in order to protect the rich commer- 
cial monopolies of the Portuguese there. Secrecy about America was both 
nonexistent and, after Columbus’ conversation with D. Joao after his first 
voyage, inappropriate. As the book stands, Mr. Morison has demolished the 
secrecy thesis, though debate will probably arise to restore it in part. 

In relating Columbus’ voyages to those of the Portuguese, Mr. Morison 
touches the old question as to why the comparative amateur, Columbus, suc- 
ceeded in finding America after the more experienced Portuguese had failed. 
Here he agrees with Dr. Anténio Baiaéo that Columbus’ voyage of 1492 was in- 
tegrated with the cycle of Portuguese exploration. The Portuguese in their 
search for the islands of the Atlantic had brought back indications of more 
lands even farther away. Their persistent and vigorous efforts to find what 
was indicated were unsuccessful; but Columbus, following in their wake, used 
their maritime technique and pursued the same indications. 

Besides examining sources and evaluating interpretations, Mr. Morison 
brings to his subject his experience as a sailor. His analysis, from a sailor’s 
point of view, of the Atlantic portion of Cabral’s outward passage is, among 
other instances, a fine piece of work in bringing the right evidence to bear. 
Indeed, he brings from the sea not only an understanding of what is important 
toa sailor but also a vigorous colloquialism. His occasionally “‘blow-me-down”’ 
style, mixed with his nautical skill, is going to leave a number of us library 
navigators bobbing in our armchairs in his wake, though, as we bob, we shall 


be making use of his observations. 
ALEXANDER MARCHANT 
Johns Hopkins University 





Christopher Columbus: being the life of the Very Magnificent Lord Don Cristébal 
Colon. By SaALvapor DE MapartaGa. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
Pp. 524. $4.00. 

Salvador de Madariaga, as the jacket of his book says, offers the “‘portrait 
of a man’’; to which the reviewer must add ‘“‘a man who never existed,” for this 
Crist6bal Colon is a completely subjective creation. The author begins by 
establishing a needless atmosphere of mystery to surround his character and 
to provide stage effects for his question: ‘“Who was this mysterious man?” 
From this wilderness of his own contrivance Madariaga then enunciates the 
thesis on which the entire book must be judged. 

The argument is that the Colon family were converted Catalan Jews, resid- 
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ing in Genoa after 1391 and continuing to speak Spanish in their home, thus 
explaining Christopher’s supposed ignorance of Italian and preference for 
Castilian in his later writings. Parenthetically, one may ask why Castilian if 
the background was Catalan? The Catholic piety displayed by the historical 
Columbus is disposed of by long expositions and quotations to show that 
Spanish-Jewish conversos often outdid ‘‘Old Christians” in religious zeal. To 
provide Columbus with a boyhood and youthful career consistent with his 
conception of a Jewish lad turned mariner, Madariaga returns to the old 
stories of naval service under King René, experience as a corsair under the 
French Coullon, and a voyage to Iceland—stories which the consensus of 
critical scholars (“‘blockheads” to Madariaga) has rejected. He knows that 
these accounts are regarded as fables by some, but his bibliographical omis- 
sions indicate that he does not know why. If a story appears in Ferdinand 
Columbus’ biography of the Admiral, that is enough for him. He ignores the 
early history of that manuscript and the interested hands that may have doc- 
tored it before its publication in 1571. 

The arguments for the Jewish theory are merely ingenious. Columbus’ ori- 
gin has long been settled beyond reasonable doubt, and, considering the 
profitless arguments that once raged concerning it, no writer is entitled to re- 
open this stale discussion without new and positive evidence to offer. Ma- 
dariaga has none. What we are asked to believe is that the Semitic char- 
acteristics of Columbus were obvious enough to shine through four centuries 
and to be apparent to our author in 1939, even though they passed unnoticed 
by contemporaries. The question must be asked: Does a Jew with pronounced 
racial traits live a life of fifty-five years and pass unchallenged as a gentile? 
Does the improvident Domenico, Christopher’s happy-go-lucky father, sug- 
gest a Jew? Arguments based on occasionally awkward phraseology by Las 
Casas or those mysterious silences by the Catholic sovereigns regarding their 
discoverer’s origin are reminiscent of a long procession of Columbus investiga- 
tors who have discoursed in similar vein in support of many theses. 

A feature of Madariaga’s historical method is the habit of basing much on 
nothing. We are asked (p. 20), ““Why was he [Columbus] so fond of the com- 
pany of Jews and Moors?” with a citation from Navarrete given as evidence. 
What Navarrete really has Columbus say is: “I have had dealings and con- 
versation with learned people, ecclesiastical and secular, Latins and Greeks, 
Jews and Moors, and with many others of different sects.’”” What is this but a 
long-winded way of saying “‘everybody,”’ and who else would attach particular 
significance to such a passage? 

A complicated apparatus of scholarship, including eighty-seven pages of 
notes, gives the impression of extended research. But investigation reveals 
that the notes consist chiefly of quotations from a comparatively few volumes 
and that many of the quotations could be eliminated without loss. The bib- 
liography contains fifty-three items, a meager total, of which the present re- 
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viewer considers at least half to be worthless, irrelevant, or out of date. Ital- 
ian writers may have prejudices, but it is hardly fair to omit all their twen- 
tieth-century works except one documentary compilation. Madariaga might 
have found answers to some of his ‘“‘unsolved mystery” problems had he paid 
more attention to historical study in his discoverer’s fatherland. The Ger- 
mans are also slighted, and English and American works receive scant atten- 
tion. Madariaga (p. 242) repeats the antique accounts of the Papal Bull of 
Demarcation, which Vander Linden in the American historical review (XXII 
[1916], 1-20) corrected to the satisfaction of most students. 

It is unpleasant to condemn a book written in delightful style and with 
obvious sincerity. But in historical scholarship literary style is not enough, 
nor is sincerity. When the current interest in the book has subsided, it will 
slip into that lengthy list of Columbus writings reserved for untenable 
hypotheses. 


CHARLES E. NOWELL 
Fresno State College 





A history of the Gambia. By J. M. Gray. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 508. $7.50. 


This is the story of the Gambia from the time of Henry the Navigator to the 
knighting of Samuel John Forster in 1934. It begins with the tale of Portu- 
guese discovery and settlement in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
goes on to Britain’s intrusion after 1578. It tells of the private trading com- 
panies—first chartered under Elizabeth—their reorganizations, their difficul- 
ties, and their final liquidation. It carries the narrative down through the 
period of imperial laissez faire, when the Gambia was an unwanted stepchild, 
to the later and happier day when she was given colonial and protectorate 
status. It is a long and meticulously documented account and in a certain 
sense a rather majestic one. 

From the tone of the book, however, one sees that Mr. Justice Gray, of the 
Gambia’s supreme court, is pretty thoroughly imbued with the colonial point 
of view. He is desperately interested in his little protectorate, and consciously 
or unconsciously he is unable to see it in its imperial insignificance. This atti- 
tude of mind tends to lead him to a close scrutiny of local problems and to an 
obliviousness of the large issues of empire. To identify the Gambia as part of 
a larger sphere—an extension of Britain, of the British nation, of British 
polity—is not possible for him. Thus he seldom, if ever, does the kind of re- 
search and interpretation which, for example, makes Charles Andrews’ study 
of another colonial venture so intensely vital a contribution to our knowledge 
of overseas expansion. There is an almost total want of inquiry into what the 
British entrepreneur and taxpayer—or government official, for that matter— 
thought of the Gambia either as an investment or as a source of prestige. 

From this it virtually follows that Mr. Gray’s interest is Gambian, if not 
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antiquarian. He cherishes the Gambia’s final independent status, takes de- 
light in its progress, thrills to its heroes and rascals. His pleasure is in its soil, 
buildings, air, water, and men. Obviously, he wants to know the “‘where”’ 
and “‘when’’ much more than he does the “‘why”’ and “‘how.”’ Trade statistics, 
in his own words, are dry as dust; the White Papers and Blue Books, by im- 
plication, dull and tedious at best. The inevitable end is a dearth of comment 
on the very things that the modern student of imperialism most desires. What 
was the trade worth to the people who were running it? What were the goods 
they traded in? How did they buy them, transport them, warehouse them? 
What did they do about the natives except shoot them? How were the na- 
tives induced to work, to produce marketable goods? One thinks at once of 
other scholars—Harry Rudin and Reginald Coupland, to be explicit—who 
successfully tackled these problems and wrote the story besides. 

The word “‘story”’ is used advisedly, for The history of the Gambia is perhaps 
90 per cent pure narrative and less than 10 per cent analysis. It does mention 
the slave trade, “‘gum, teeth, and redwood’; it does discourse a bit on the new 
and profitable cultivation of the groundnut; here and there it does touch upon 
the home side of control; but in the main it is a running account of what hap- 
pened next, based to a very large extent on Public Record Office documents. 
Seldom, if ever, does it pause to summarize, synthesize, or reflect. Seldom, if 
ever, does it get outside of the Gambia as this terrain is seen by valiant but 
(through no fault of their own) myopic company and governmental agents. 
In short, it seems as if Mr. Gray has neglected the historian’s single great ad- 
vantage over the historical source-maker. He has not properly used the van- 
tage of time. His book is an aggregate of the continuously contemporary. 

And yet such a comment is eminently ungracious in the light of the author’s 
scholarship. Not often does one find a narrative written with such consum- 
mate care, such attention to documentary sources, such loving concern over 
detail. One ends the book with the certainty that this narrative, at least, need 
never be re-written. One feels grateful that a scholar with Mr. Gray’s interest 
and acumen has done the necessary and useful job which would be highly un- 
attractive to many modern historians. One feels that now, with the story out 
of the way, Mr. Gray or someone else may proceed with good conscience to do 


the important analytical work. 
SHERMAN KENT 


Yale University 





A Spanish Tudor: the life of “‘Bloody Mary.”’ By H. F. M. Prescorr. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 562. $5.00. 

The story of Henry VIII’s divorce is necessary for understanding the re- 
spectable character of ‘“Bloody Mary.” She had been born heir to a great 
throne. Suddenly, through no fault of her own, when her blameless mother was 
cast aside, she found herself declared illegitimate and relegated to distant ob- 
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1s scurity. The only consolation Mary discovered was in her religion, and in 
4 subsequent years the only hope of relief came from the emperor Charles V and 
her Spanish connection. Mary Tudor had faith and great courage; but in 
other respects she grew up to be a stubborn, stupid, and wholly unattractive 
woman, who was, moreover, wanting in political judgment. Yet she was per- 
sonally kind, and even magnanimous to her enemies. Above all, she was in- 
tensely loyal. Her tragedy lay in her passionate attachment to the church of 
Rome and to her Spanish husband at a time when Englishmen, with pride in 
their nation’s growing strength, resented both. Inevitably Mary fell foul of 
her subjects, to become the victim of her virtues almost more than of her 
failings. 
Miss Prescott in her carefully documented biography of the Tudor queen 
describes with much detail the less familiar but no less amazing story of Mary’s 
youth. She brings out the human sides of her character—her petty vanities 





4 and fondness for dress—and draws a pathetic picture of a woman who suffered 
‘ cruelly because of circumstances over which she had no control. The early 
4 lives of both Mary and Elizabeth were passed on a veritable seesaw of alter- 


nating fortune. Miss Prescott does not show Mary as ever taking any consid- 
erable interest in politics, even when on the throne. Her portrait depicts a 
woman of somewhat effaced personality, who began her reign by being in- 
dulgently merciful to her enemies and whose personal instincts were far from 
cruel. She sanctioned persecution because of her wish to purge England of 
heresy, and it is characteristic of the woman that she was far more ready to for- 
4 give treason than any challenge to her faith. Miss Prescott does not attempt to 
decide the moot point as to whether Mary herself was responsible for the cruel- 
j ties of her reign, although she has some interesting comments to make on the 
evidence. She represents the queen as continually seeking advice from Re- 
nard, the emperor’s ambassador. His extensive diplomatic correspondence has 
been preserved when other, verbal, communications with her council (of per- 
haps greater influence) have left fewer traces. Renard at first urged modera- 
tion and expressed anxious misgivings when heretics were burned, if only be- 
; a cause of the bad effect on the population. Even Charles V and Philip began 
| @ by counselling moderation, though from motives of policy. It was Mary who 
| 2 insisted on rooting out heresy. She acted as a conscientious woman who knew 
no other way. Sending Protestants to the stake alienated her people. But she 
. would not have been her father’s daughter if she had not been intensely jealous 
| of her authority, and it is difficult to absolve her from responsibility for the 
persecutions. Indeed, she showed the wish to assert her prerogative on other 
occasions. Eager, as she was, for the Spanish marriage, she revealed the same 
desire to show her power as queen of England at every stage of the negotia- 
tions. After her marriage her greatest wish, however, was to please Philip, 
even to the point of leading her kingdom into the unnecessary war which lost 
Calais. When Sir John Mason, her ambassador, asked Granville if his em- 
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peror wanted peace, the latter answered: “Yes, a good peace.”’ But, when 
Mason asked how a good peace could be attained without negotiation, the 
answer came: “‘A good peace could only be made by a good war.” 

Miss Prescott is perhaps too immersed in the detail of the narrative to bring 
out the broader significance of a reign marked by savage repression carried 
out in vain to stem the rising tide of Protestant nationalism. The line between 
biography and history is hard to draw, and it may not be fair to deplore omis- 
sions which are intentional even though they detract from the completeness of 
the portrait. The tragedy of Mary Tudor lay in the double failure of her life 
as a woman and as a queen, and Miss Prescott has presented the first some- 
what at the expense of the latter. While Miss Prescott is rarely original in her 
outlook, she is conscientious. At pains to consult all available sources, she is 
inclined to use them more as a chronicler than as an interpreter. Yet occa- 
sionally her analysis is also shrewd. Her style, though not distinguished, is 
readable but inclines without necessity to colloquialism: thus she writes: ““The 
Pope abandoned by the French could do nothing but obey the Emperor’s 
whistle” (p. 21). Certain statements show carelessness. She describes Thomas 
Cromwell as an ““Ex Condottiere” (p. 56). Cromwell was currently believed 
to have served in his youth as a mercenary soldier in Italy, but there is no 
reason to suppose he was more than this. Some of her generalizations also are, 
to say the least, controversial. Speaking of the Protector, who was, in many 
ways, the most farsighted statesman of his age, she writes: ‘“Somerset’s policy 
both at home-and abroad seemed to be responsible for nothing but disaster’ 
(p. 147). Again she is overinclined to hasty statements—as when she speaks 
of the council at the death of Edward VI as being able in a few days to put 
three hundred thousand men in the field (p. 204). Such occasional blemishes 
will not be difficult to correct in subsequent editions, nor do they detract from 


the merit of a conscientious book. 
Lewis EINSTEIN 


Edinburgh, Scotland 





The letters of John Chamberlain. Edited with an introduction by Norman 
Ecpert McCuore. (“Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society,” 
Vol. XII, Parts I and II.) Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1939. Pp. xx+627; xiii+694. $7.50. 

To those of us who walk as easily along the by-ways as on the highways 
of seventeenth-century England the name of John Chamberlain is as well 
known as that of James I. Chamberlain’s numerous letters, chiefly to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, have furnished historians like S. R. Gardiner and many of 
lesser caliber with some of the most interesting and valuable information on 
English life and politics to be found in any primary source. Hitherto it has 
been necessary to consult these letters either among the state papers and other 
manuscripts or in printed collections where frequently only inaccurate ex- 
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cerpts have been preserved. Thus, by editing and publishing all the extant 
Chamberlain letters, Mr. McClure has performed a real service for students 
of the last years of Elizabeth, the reign of James I, and the early years of 
Charles I. Furthermore, in a scholarly and readable introduction the editor 
has presented a sketch of Chamberlain, who, up to the present, has been 
little more than a name to most students of the period. 

The letter-writer was born in London in 1554, son of Richard Chamberlain, 
alderman and sheriff of that metropolis and master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Ironmongers. John Chamberlain attended Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was admitted to Gray’s Inn. Little more is known of his youth 
and not much more of the rest of his life, in spite of his letters, for in these he 
rarely writes of himself. He never married and seems to have followed no 
profession or trade, but his father and elder brothers, several of whom were 
well-to-do ironmongers, saw to it that the bachelor of the family should live 
in comfort. He was able to write not many years before his death: “Yt hath 
pleased God ... . so to temper my fortune, that as I did never abound so I 
was never in want.” His life was centered in the heart of London, only a 
few steps from St. Paul’s. There, an affable worldly bachelor, he made many 
friends in all walks of life, at court and in the government, and among the 
nobility and gentry of the land. During the summer months he was frequently 
a visitor at the country homes of upper-class Englishmen; but only in his be- 
loved London did he feel thoroughly at home. There he was a “‘constant 
Paul’s-walker,” as Fuller describés Ned Wymark, one of Chamberlain’s 
friends. In the middle aisle of St. Paul’s, the gossip and news center of Jaco- 
bean England, and from his numerous friends John Chamberlain gathered 
together the great mass of fact and fiction which he retells clearly and simply 
in his letters to his special friend, Sir Dudley Carleton, long resident abroad 
in various official capacities, and to Sir Ralph Winwood, another dear friend, 
who served his country in foreign lands during the first half of the reign of 
James I. 

Instead of glancing here and there at the fascinating gossip, scandal, and 
news in these letters, I must consider, from the standpoint of the scholar, 
the way they are presented by Mr. McClure. It is to the student and not to 
the general reader that the letters have been and always will be of greatest 
interest. Of the 479 published in the two volumes under review, 447 were 
written to Carleton, 20 to Winwood, 10 to Alice Carleton (Sir Dudley’s 
sister), and one each to Sir Isaac Wake and William Camden. They cover the 
period from 1597 to 1626. The last was written two years before Chamberlain 
died. In an appendix is printed his will, dated 1627. As far as I can judge, 
Mr. McClure has transcribed all these letters accurately from the original 
manuscripts; and at the head of each letter, except in the case of those taken 
rom the Winwood papers, he has printed the manuscript source. (Number 39 
has no source given.) It would have been a great help to scholars, however, 
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had he also given references, whenever possible, to letters or excerpts already 
printed. In the thousands of footnotes of explanation and identification Mr. 
McClure has done an excellent piece of work, but some of the letters might be 
of greater value had he been entirely consistent in his use of footnotes of 
identification. Moreover, the number of glossarial footnotes is insufficient, 
even for those versed in the peculiarities of seventeenth-century English. 
The index, so vital in a work of this type, looks perfect at first glance, but 
more careful examination reveals gaps and peculiarities which may be annoy- 
ing to the searcher. Words of praise and gratitude, however, are much more 
fitting from one of the many who will use these two volumes to catch intimate 


glimpses of life in early seventeenth-century England. 
Harotp Hume 


New York University 





The privy councillors in the house of commons, 1604-1629. By Davin Harriss 
Wi.ison. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1940. Pp. 332. 
$6.00. 

This excellent work possesses a significance exceeding the rather narrow 
limits suggested by its title. Although Professor Willson places his emphasis 
chiefly on the activities of the privy council in a critical period in English con- 
stitutional development, his work actually provides us with a careful and thor- 
ough analysis of the deterioration of the structure of government under the 
early Stuarts. The study is mature in style and treatment and brings extremely 
complicated and elusive materials under a tight and logical discipline. The au- 
thor has made careful use of the sources, which the late S. R. Gardiner first 
thoroughly explored, and has done his reader great service by incorporating 
into his book the results of recent studies, particularly those that have ap- 
peared in learned journals during the past decade or so. 

Mr. Willson has given us abundant proof of the political ineptitude and the 
personal incompetency of James I and his son. Inadequate preparations were 
made for parliamentary sessions; the government’s policy often lay under a 
cloud of confusion; and there were deep and expanding fissures within the 
council itself. Within a few years the government lost control of policy and, 
as Mr. J. W. Allen has so eloquently insisted, was placed on the defensive dur- 
ing the critical period that intervened before the outbreak of civil war. Coun- 
cilors were not normally members of the house of commons during the reign 
of James; they were frequently defeated in the parliamentary elections; and 
they were speedily driven from the county seats, where reasonably free elec- 
tions reflected the sentiment of the dominant political groups, into those small 
borough seats which lay under royal influence. 

Under these conditions the decay of royal policy proceeded with startling 
and revolutionary rapidity. The council was weak in personnel and rapidly 
lost its over-weening prestige, not only because of its inherent weakness but 
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also because it was paralyzed by royal indecision and blundering. Salisbury, 
whose career is treated interestingly and sympathetically by Mr. Willson, dur- 
ing his lifetime was able to stay the disintegrative forces that were at work. 
But with the rise of the favorites, the centrifugal forces inherent in Jacobean 
administration gained dominance. It is not too much to say that during Buck- 
ingham’s administration the government lost all control of the house of com- 
mons. The vacuum created by the paralysis of the executive had much to do 
with the tentative and almost apologetic claims to sovereignty which the be- 
wildered members of the lower house began to propound. This development 
was assisted by the rapid maturing of procedure in the house—habits of doing 
business, soon elevated into privileges, which were in every particular favor- 
able to the greater freedom of parliament from royal control and conciliar lead- 
ership. 

These conclusions differ only in emphasis from those in Gardiner’s masterly 
history of the period. But Mr. Willson has investigated the machinery of gov- 
ernment more thoroughly than did Gardiner and has thrown new light upon 
important questions which were not of primary interest to Gardiner. It might 
be suggested that this valuable study would have been more useful to those not 
specialists in the period had the author given fuller references in his notes or, 
better still, had he provided us with an adequate bibliography. It is regretta- 
ble, too, that he has not given us more of his own conclusions on the history of 
the period; the work ends much too abruptly, and Mr. Willson rarely relaxes 


to view his evidence reflectively. 


W. K. Jorpan 
Unwersity of Chicago 





Gustav Adolf the Great. By Nuts AHNLUND Translated by Micuare. Roserts. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 341. $3.00. 


Nils Ahnlund has devoted to the life and times of Gustav Adolf the enthusi- 
asm and scholarship of twenty-five years. He has broadened his study of the 
king’s diplomacy to include every force and personality affecting the develop- 
ment of the Swedish nation during the king's lifetime. The translation was 
made from the Swedish edition of 1932 for the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. English readers will find Ahnlund’s scholarship accurately reflected 
in it but will miss the magnificent literary quality which informs the original. 

This volume is not a historical biography with footnotes and citations. It 
is in much greater degree the considered judgment upon a man and his time 
of a great historian who has himself actively participated in the social and 
political life of a generation as compelling, as turbulent, and as catastrophic 
as the age of Gustavus. It is a tour de force, since in six short chapters and a 
summary conclusion Ahnlund covers not only the thirty-eight years of his 
hero’s life but the viewpoints of earlier writers and the effects of acts and ideas 
of the seventeenth century upon the three hundred years since then. He 
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strikes a balance between the former treatment of Gustav Adolf as a religious 
leader and the later attempts to identify him with economic imperialism, and 
finds each in some respect wanting. 

The first chapter, upon the “‘Way to the throne,” provides the setting for 
the second, upon Gustav Adolf’s marriage and family life. More important 
than his part as a dynast is an analysis of his character and influence given in 
the third chapter, on ““The man and the monarch.” Here biographical fact 
and fiction are separated with deft and masterful touch, leaving the impression 
of a great, yet thoroughly human and fallible, leader who drove himself and 
others to the limit of achievement yet posited that limit with clear-eyed pre- 
cision. A long fourth chapter, dealing with the Swedish Estates, shows that 
the rise of the nobility under the pressure of foreign war and royal encourage- 
ment centered rather in the royal council than in the lesser gentry and that, 
while the townsmen contributed little to the political development of the 
nation, the clergy and peasantry had interests in common which they de- 
fended with some success against feudal aggression and which they identified 
with the welfare of the nation. In this chapter will be found the largest store 
of new and interesting material for American readers. The last chapters, ‘““The 
problem of the Baltic’ and ““The Protestant cause,” cover territory more fre- 
quently traversed by other historians. They are an exposition of the thesis 
that the interests of Protestantism coincided with those of Sweden and could 
be defended together without schism of the soul. Ahnlund makes plain to 
the reader, as did Gustav Adolf to his people, that the aggressive campaigns 
on foreign soil were founded on the recognition of the fact that Sweden could 
not fight at home and that her only defense lay in attack. 

It is not for the disciple to criticize the master, and the reviewer refrains. 
One might wish, however, for a more extensive discussion of Swedish eco- 
nomic life in the first third of the seventeenth century and may lament, as 
well, the condensation forced upon the last chapter. Final judgment upon the 
volume, however, can only be: ‘‘”T'was well that it was done, and ’twas well 


done!” 
Francis J. BowMAN 


University of Southern California 





Richelieu: his rise to power. By Cant J. BurckHARpT. Translated and abridged 
by Epwin and Wiitia Murr. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 413. $3.75. 

This is a work by a skilled artist, who has handled the well-known incidents 
of Richelieu’s life in such a way that his book reads like a novel of adventure. 
Grandson of the famous historian, Jacob Burckhardt, and former League of 
Nations high commissioner for Danzig, Mr. Carl J. Burckhardt not only knows 
history, but he is also well versed in practical twentieth-century politics. This 
knowledge and experience, together with a powerful prose style, he uses in a 
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most effective way. To the reader of this biography Richelieu becomes one of 
the most cunning, far-seeing, and resourceful of statesmen. One sees how the 
cardinal, bent upon getting behind the wheel of state, overcomes powerful op- 
position and finally reaches his objective. Then as France’s leading statesman 
Richelieu becomes a contemporary actor. 


The inner structure of the country was still far from stable. The idea of national 


unity .... was at times the concern of the burghers merely and the townsfolk, who 
formed the main bulwark of the Kingdom; the great feudal lords .... played at high 
treason...../ As for the Protestants, they were still a greater danger, a State within 


the State. 


But the reader soon discovers that Richelieu, like contemporary dictators, 
destroys or tames all ‘‘subversive”’ internal forces and then attempts, by pow- 
er-politics and war, to make his country one of the great nations of Europe. 
Mr. Burckhardt only carries the story of Richelieu to 1631, when the cardi- 
nal became virtual dictator of France, and states that at this point the cardi- 
nal’s personal biography must yield precedence to his operations on European 
history. These developments, he writes, “will be described later.’ At the 
same time the realistic author arrives at the conclusion of this book that 
like all the great creative forces in history, Richelieu was a great destroyer. He tore 
down as much as he built up, yet it was not his fault, but that of his successors, that they 
did not grasp the profound lesson of his work, the lesson that no wall must be removed 
unless another and better one is erected... . . 


This is a reliable, well-written, and popular life of Richelieu, but it adds 
very few original facts or ideas. It contains an index but no bibliography or 
footnotes. 


I RANKLIN c; ] ALM 
U noiversity Oo ali orn, 
y C 





A select bibliography of British history, 1660-1760. By CiypEe L. Gross. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 507. $9.00. 

Fourteen years ago Professor Grose began independent work upon the liter- 
ature of the years 1660-1760, which he described in 1930 in this journal (II 
[1930], 448-71) as a formerly neglected period of English history. This bibliog- 
raphy is a remarkable monument to his patience, industry, and accuracy. No 
task is more grueling, no work more open to criticism and less productive of 
rewards, than the bibliographer’s. For a man to embark upon it alone, with- 
out the direct collaboration of scholars who have mastered particular fields, 
requires full measure of courage and a high sense of self-sacrifice. 

Certain features of the book will at once commend themselves to students. 
The index is unusually full, occupying a fifth of the book and containing over 
7,500 entries. To judge from references to such relatively obscure journals as 
the Harvard graduates’ magazine, the Town planning review, the Records of the 
Glasgow Bibliographical Society, and the Dublin journal of medical science, 
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periodical literature has been well combed. The citations themselves are re- 
markably accurate; such errors as Holdworth for Haldworth (1072), Miller 
for Meller (1022), and Cartaret for Carteret (3525) are very few. More serious 
is the attribution to Mark Pattison of Essays and reviews (1625). By an in- 
genious and space-saving device the compiler has indicated the approximate 
number of pages in a book. He has starred about 400 books as especially note- 
worthy and valuable; over half of these were published before 1900. While one 
could quarrel with his choice of books in some instances, few important sec- 
ondary works have been omitted. Furniss’ excellent, if little-known, Position 
of the laborer in a system of nationalism does not find place, nor the best of the 
recent works on Wesley, Umphrey Lee’s John Wesley and modern religion. The 
splendid Harcourt papers are omitted. 

Opinion will doubtless be divided on the general organization of the volume. 
To this reviewer it seems unnecessary to compel a user, after he has gone 
through the topical treatments for the entire century, to turn to later chrono- 
logical subdivisions—1660-88, 1689-1714, and 1715-60—to find additional 
materials in constitutional, diplomatic, military, naval, social, and religious 
fields. Since cross-references have been reduced to a minimum, neither the 
section on education nor the index tells, for instance, that John Locke wrote 
on education. It is often difficult, and sometimes impossible, to turn up the 
information that one wants. 

The book has three principal weaknesses. No consistent effort has been 
made to give references to, or descriptions of, manuscript sources. Judgments 
on the worth of entries, are in general, avoided: the unique and wholly un- 
justifiable comment on Gipson’s British empire (2497) should have been 
omitted. Finally, in a book appearing at a time when interest in intellectual 
history is great, the dearth of items in that general field is strikingly apparent. 
There is no section on philosophy, though under the headings of religion and of 
literature some philosophical works find place. Thus Lois Whitney’s Primitiv- 
ism is included but not Lovejoy’s Great chain of being. The modern student 
who wants and needs guides to the best seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
literature in such fields as political theory, music, science, medicine, education, 
and scholarship will be disappointed by the selections offered. He will, on the 
other hand, be more than pleased by the richness of sections on constitutional 
and diplomatic history. The treatment of Jacobitism is especially full, with 
147 main entries. Legal history is good though without adequate treatment of 
the different branches of the law; and the table of law reporters on pages 40- 
41 is convenient, though less so than similar tables in Holdsworth (II, 118-26). 
Some users will put this bibliography down wondering whether it has not, in 
such sections as these, been packed too tightly and has gone beyond the needs 
of the student without reaching those of the specialist. 

STANLEY PARGELLIS 


Yale University 
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Briefe an August Hermann Francke. Edited by THzopor GEISSENDOERFER. 
(“Illinois studies in language and literature,’ Vol. XXV, Nos. 1-2.) Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 223. 

August Hermann Francke, the organizing genius of German pietism, found 
the time during a phenomenally busy life to carry on a correspondence of 
monumental proportions. Most of the extant Francke papers have found their 
way either to the archives of the Francke Stiftungen at Halle or to the Prus- 
sian Staatsbibliothek at Berlin; but in 1913 the University of Illinois pur- 
chased the library of Professor Richard Aron, of Spandau, which contained a 
valuable store of letters to Francke. In the present volume are printed 127 
items from the Illinois collection, to which are added from the Prussian Staats- 
bibliothek and the Francke Stiftungen 49 letters written to Francke from his 
mother. The editing has been very competently done by Theodor Geissen- 
doerfer, who assures us that this is “the most extensive collection of letters 
.... from pietist circles” to appear since Kramer brought out the Francke- 
Spener correspondence in 1861. 

The letters fall into three groups: those from Francke’s immediate rela- 
tives; those from his associates in Halle, notably Johann Michael Hempel and 
Michael Alberti; and those from various correspondents in Germany, Sweden, 
and Russia. Taken as a whole, these letters will be disappointing to the reader 
seeking further insight into the character of Francke the man or an appreciation 
of the spiritual power of pietism as a religious movement. On the other hand, 
there is a good deal on the machinery of pietism as a going concern. Francke’s 
reputation as a master of detail and organization is confirmed and enhanced. 
The work of the complex of schools at Halle, the Stiftungen, is seen from the 
inside. The way in which Francke spread the pietist ideas by the adroit plac- 
ing of tutors becomes clearer than ever. 

The tone of the letters is, in general, drab and cheerless. The numerous 
hallelujahs fail to convey the impression of real inner joy. Francke himself had 
accented the injunction to “‘love not the world.” He had learned during his 
student days, he once wrote, “‘that the world harms a man much less if it 
despises and forsakes him, than if it caresses and fawns upon him.” The bless- 
edness of adversity, the virtue of bearing one’s cross, breathes through these 
letters. Consequently, one senses a tendency on the part of the faithful to 
magnify their own misfortunes and to derive an inverted sort of Schadenfreude 
from them. Often enough these misfortunes are trivial: quarrels over petty 
sums of money, over where one shall sit in church, over whether a schoolboy 
shall be allowed to use powder to excess or merely to use powder. After telling 
at considerable length about a dispute with his landlord over the bill, Hempel 
writes: ““Meanwhile I submit with patience to all human judgment, and know, 
that if all the world condemns me, Christ remains my Lord and my sole ref- 
uge.” The piety of the pietists, one gathers, was no deterrent to the develop- 
ment of “‘the finer arts of pugnacity.” 
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Of most general interest are the letters from Sweden and Russia and the 
fragment of the diary of C. F. Mickwitz from St. Petersburg. These docu- 
ments contain interesting information not only about the progress of pietism 
in the northern countries but about other matters as well. Particularly note- 
worthy is the account of a conversation between Peter the Great and Colonel 
von Campenhausen, who had just returned from a mission to the Prussian 
court. Also significant is the report of conditions among the Swedes who had 
been taken prisoner during the campaigns of Charles XII and sent to Siberia. 

Such works as Koppel S. Pinson’s able monograph, Pietism as a factor in the 
rise of German nationalism (Journal, VII [1935], 108-9), have been sympto- 
matic of the growing appreciation in recent years of the deep significance of 
pietism in the modern history of Germany and of Europe. The publication of 
these Briefe an Francke makes available another valuable segment of the 
sources. It remains for someone of fortitude and daring to attempt the for- 
midable task of giving us an up-to-date history of pietism and an up-to-date 
biography of Francke. 

PauL SWEET 
Bates College 





Kaiser Karl VII. und die grossen Méchte, 1740-1745. By Fritz WAGNER. 

Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1938. Pp. 655. Rm. 20. 

In the shifting maze of the diplomacy of the War of the Austrian Succession 
the central figure, the Bavarian duke Charles Albert, better known under his 
imperial title as Charles VII, has been all but completely ignored by historians. 
To fill this lacuna in the literature is the purpose of Wagner’s long and search- 
ing study. The book is based on a broad foundation of documentary materials 
drawn chiefly from the Munich public archives and the Térring family papers. 
Yet Charles VII was only a phantom emperor, an impotent tool of other pow- 
ers; and to clarify the policies of these the author has had to resort to the 
Archives Nationales, the Public Record Office and the British Museum, and 
the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna. The book, which began as a 
study of a relatively unimportant incident, has thus expanded into a more or 
less complete history of the War of the Austrian Succession down to the mo- 
ment when, with the death of Charles VII in 1745, Bavaria ceased to be a 
factor in the struggle. 

There are few episodes in European history before the French Revolution 
that have a larger critical literature in all languages than the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession. The question arises: Has the author integrated his own 
findings with the best of this large body of historical literature? Not even the 
most charitable reviewer will contend that the author has succeeded in doing 
so. While it is true that the author has profited from the works of Baudrillart, 
Sautai, Vaucher, Lodge, and others, he proceeds rather on the assumption 
that his own exhaustive researches have replaced previous partial studies. 
But this is far from being the case. The result is an amorphous volume of 
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more than six hundred pages, crammed with detail and very unequal in qual- 
ity and importance. 

Much of the book is admirable, and much of it the reader will find better 
discussed elsewhere. The best that can be said of it is that it is broadly Euro- 
pean in its scope and that it is the most complete single study of the first five 
years of the War of the Austrian Succession. But it is too long and too diffuse, 
and its narrative is too frequently exasperatingly discontinuous. Its lines are 
not firmly drawn, and its bulky material has not always been critically sifted 
and properly co-ordinated. Its author has been mastered by his wealth of 
sources instead of mastering them. Its jejune literary style, reminiscent of 
eighteenth-century Austrian diplomatic documents, makes it difficult reading. 
It is only fair to add that some of these repellent features of the book are the 
faults of its virtues. It is written in the tradition neither of Prussian nor of 
Austrian historiography, and there is no trace of Nazi ideology; equal consid- 
eration is given to evidence whether it be of French, Bavarian, British, Saxon, 
Hanoverian, or Prussian origin. 

There are many lucid passages, and the book makes a number of important 
contributions to our knowledge. Foremost among these is a careful and de- 
tailed analysis of the pitiful position of Charles Albert, who, with all his lofty 
ambitions, was nothing more than an incompetent disturber of the peace in- 
vested with the insignia of the imperial office by France and employed by that 
power as an instrument of its historic anti-Habsburg policy. Illuminating, 
also, is the author’s exposition of the reasons why the Wittelsbach emperor 
never found any substantial support among the princes of the Empire. He em- 
phasizes the utter lack of political acumen in Charles VII, who was simple- 
minded enough to expect salvation from Frederick II of Prussia—that mon- 
arch who did more to wreck the old imperial institutions than any other states- 
man before Napoleon. 

One of the best and most penetrating sections of the book is devoted to the 
prolonged and fatal duel between Marshal Belle-Isle and Cardinal Fleury for 
the control of French foreign policy. It was the marshal who set the pace in 
the early stages of the war; but the farther French policy, thanks to Fleury’s 
obstructionism, departed from the early objectives of Belle-Isle, the more 
meaningless did the whole French plan of a Bavarian emperor become. 

For the first time the Hanoverian policy of George II has been thoroughly 
explored. The author has also something to say of British foreign policy, not- 
ably that of Lord Carteret, that will bear reading. If Sir Richard Lodge based 
his Studies in eighteenth-century diplomacy (London, [1930]) chiefly on the re- 
ports of British ambassadors on the continent, Wagner here reverses the proc- 
ess by drawing more heavily on the reports of Wasner, the Austrian ambassa- 
dor in London. The different estimate which Wagner places on Lord Carteret 
will henceforth have to be considered. 

Wa ter L. Dorn 


Ohio State University 
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The diplomatic history of the Canadian boundary, 1749-1763. By Max Sa- 
VELLE. (““The relations of Canada and the United States.’’) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 172. $2.50. 

The thesis of this study is that the Seven Years’ War was a colonial war, 
to solve colonial and imperial problems. It was fought essentially to deter- 
mine the boundaries between English and French possessions in North Amer- 
ica and resulted from a diplomacy largely concerned with rectifying and rati- 
fying what the initiative of colonial governors had made more or less inevita- 
ble. Powerful interests in the colonies wanted war in order to settle disputes 
over territory, commerce, and fisheries. The war was “‘made in America,” 
but colonial interests went hand in hand with the mercantilist and nationalist 
policies of England, France, and Spain during the eighteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Savelle, with a detail that sometimes seems excessive, has carefully re- 
constructed the English, French, and Spanish diplomacy of the period from 
1749 to 1763 from source materials in the British, French, and Canadian ar- 
chives and in some of the leading American depositories. 

From 1713 to 1754 the chief spheres of conflict between France and Eng- 
land were the Hudson Bay country, Newfoundland, Acadia, the coastal plain 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and the Ohio Valley region. Three attempts were made 
after 1748 to settle long-standing boundary disputes: the first by a futile 
Anglo-American joint commission, proposed by Great Britain in 1748; a sec- 
ond through the ordinary channels of direct diplomacy, in 1754 and 1755; and 
finally, by armed conflict, ending in the Treaty of Paris of 1763. Needless to 
add, the military action taken repeatedly by both contestants in clashes over 
the Acadian boundary, the Iroquois country, and the Ohio Valley region seri- 
ously affected the outcome of diplomatic attempts to arrive at a settlement 
short of war. The focus of friction shifted from Acadia to the Ohio Valley. In 
the diplomatic and military contests, considerations of strategic position and 
commercial advantage were predominant. The French wanted to guard win- 
ter communication between Quebec and the sea, to insure Quebec’s security 
from attack by way of the Lakes and the St. Lawrence, and tried hard to limit 
the British to the Appalachian watershed in order to safeguard the French 
life line between Canada and Louisiana via the Ohio. At one time they might 
have accepted a British proposal which would have left Canada as far as the 
Ohio and the Mississippi rivers in French hands. As the war unfolded, British 
territorial demands progressed from the mountains to the Wabash, and then 
to the Mississippi, until France was virtually eliminated from all of North 
America, an outcome of tremendous significance for the future of both the 
United States and Canada. 

Mr. Savelle’s account is the most complete we have for the diplomacy of 
this period of Anglo-French relations. It is based on prodigious research, is 
heavily documented, and presents conclusions which are amply supported by 


the evidence. Cans, Wescen 
Oberlin College 
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Washington and the Revolution: a reappraisal. Gates, Conway, and the Conti- 
nental Congress. By BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1940. Pp. 269. $3.00. 


Mr. Knollenberg, in reappraising the merits of George Washington, has 
made several incidents of the American Revolution pass in review. He has 
earnestly re-examined legends and secondary accounts in the light of primary 
evidence. Several historians come out of his frank critical analysis with hair 
singed and prestige diminished. And so does Washington. 

The present reviewer feels called upon to pass judgment chiefly on that 
part of Knollenberg’s book which deals with the so-called ““Conway Cabal.” 
More than half the book deals directly or indirectly with that episode. Mr. 
Knollenberg has done historians a service in pointing out that they have too 
often regarded the “‘cabal”’ as a widespread, full-fledged conspiracy to accom- 
plish something treasonable and unpatriotic. Knollenberg maintains —prob- 
ably correctly—that if there were any members of congress who opposed 
Washington they had a legitimate basis for their behavior both in law and in 
Washington’s lack of success up to that time. He also insists that Conway was 
an able officer—which, too, is probably correct. 

Where the present reviewer disagrees with the author is in the contention 
that there is no proof of an anti-Washington faction in congress. Mr. Knollen- 
berg too cavalierly dismisses or fails to use to its fullest implication the testi- 
mony of Lafayette, Henry Laurens, John Laurens, Gérard, Hamilton, and 
Charles Lee. He unjustifiably diminishes to insignificance the great dislike 
of Conway in the army. He too indulgently forgives congress for its dis- 
courteous treatment of Washington in the naming of Lafayette to lead the pro- 
posed Canadian invasion of 1778. He fails to see that, if that expedition had 
succeeded, it would have been a beautiful feather in Gate’s and Conway’s caps 
and a blow to Washington’s prestige. Nowhere, he says (cf. pp. 198 and 207), 
has he found evidence that William Duer or the Lees were disloyal to Wash- 
ington. Since Mr. Knollenberg, who was kind enough to refer to the reviewer's 
volumes several times, is not convinced by the evidence brought together in 
Lafayette joins the American army (Chicago, 1937), perhaps the following quo- 
tation will convince him that there was in congress an anti-Washington fac- 
tion which included Duer and the Lees. Toward the close of a long complain- 
ing letter to Francis Lightfoot Lee (which begins with some rather ironic com- 
ments on Lafayette and contains a friendly reference to Richard Henry Lee), 
Duer says: 


My mind is so strongly oppressed with these and several other matters relating to 
our public matters that I cannot find ease until I unbosom myself and I know no one 
to whom I can do it with greater freedom than yourself. .... 1 am interrupted from 
proceeding further by a messenger who brings an account from the army which I have 
daily expected. I have obtained a copy of the letter concerning the situation of our 
army, which I transmit to you. If Congress has not received the acct., make such 
use of it as your Prudence may suggest. For my own part, when I consider the character 
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of our present Councils, and that of the principal Leaders of our Army, I am induced 
to prepare my mind for an event (which unless a miracle interposes) will certainly hap- 
pen, the Dissolution of the army. Whether or no that may prove eventually for the 
worse, I am at a loss to determine. Some great public calamity may call forth the Spirit 
of Enquiry into the Causes of our misfortunes, rouse all our public Bodies from their 
Languor, impell the Prejudices of States and individuals to tend to the public Good, 
and call forth their spirited and determined why’s [?] both in our Councils and in our 
Armies by whose means only this Revolution (like all others which have ever happened) 
will be brought to an issue. You may perhaps think me too sanguine in harbouring 
such an idea, but when you consider the Justice [?] of this war, and take a retrospective 
View of the Extraordinary Events which have happened in it and the Instruments with 
which we have laboured, you will be induced to cry out as a good Catholic Non nobis 
Domine. 


The letter is from Reading, where Duer had gone to induce General Mifflin to 
take his place on the Board of War. 

The reviewer sees no reason to revise his earlier judgment of the “Conway 
Cabal”: “Actually it had been little more than an amorphous grouping of 
various elements seeking varying ends and united only in their distrust or 
jealousy of Washington. It had centered around Conway because he dared to 
speak out and become the symbol of their dissatisfaction.’’? Nevertheless, 
historians whose admiration of Washington has too often been uncritical and 
who have too often swallowed whole the legend of the ““Conway Cabal’’ will 
derive some benefit from Mr. Knollenberg’s brief. 

. Louis GoTTscHALK 
University of Chicago 





The mingling of the Canadian and American peoples. By Marcus Lee Han- 
sEN. Completed and prepared for publication by Joun BARTLET BREBNER. 
Vol. 1, Historical. (‘‘The relations of Canada and the United States.””) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 274. $3.00. 


This volume is a most worthy addition to the series of studies on the rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States sponsored by the Division of Eco- 
nomics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
and, as compared with the earlier publications in the series, this work has 
unique timeliness and tragic distinction. 

In these days, when the place of the United States in world-affairs is sub- 
ject to so much discussion and when Canada is being recognized as so much 
an American problem, Professor Hansen’s study of the earlier movements and 
interrelations of the Canadian and American peoples becomes unusually im- 
portant. Political union of the two countries may still seem very unlikely; 


1 February 14, [1778], Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 


2 Lafayette joins the American army, p. 127. 
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but their striking reciprocity in international migration, the story of which 
is outlined here, at least goes a long way toward creating what (to quote Pro- 
fessor Shotwell’s introduction) “one might almost call a common citizenship 
of English-speaking North Americans.” 

The very timeliness and importance of the volume accentuate the tragedy 
of Mr. Hansen’s untimely death. Himself a child of immigrant parents, Han- 
sen developed an abiding curiosity concerning the how and why of population 
movements. This study of the ebb and flow across the Canadian-American 
boundary is a result of that curiosity. It supplements The Atlantic migration, 
1607-1860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), also published after his death, in which 
he discussed the European settlement of the United States as “the greatest 
migration in the history of mankind.” The narrative begins with an account 
of the first settlements in the new world and sets forth the thesis that from the 
start the American and Canadian advances into the heart of the continent 
and ultimately across it were not parallel but integral. Sometimes the trend 
was northward across the line into Canada—as in the case of the migration 
of the Loyalists (1775-90), the following natural expansion to the north 
(1785-1812), or the great movement into the Canadian northwest (1896-— 
1914). At other times the trend was reversed, as in the years following the 
Canadian rebellions (1837-60), the period of the Great Exodus (1865-80), or 
the period of the second great migration, since 1920. 

The last chapter, together with the maps, represents the special contribu- 
tion of Professor Brebner. The illustrative statistical material has been re- 
served for a second volume, but the study is already well documented. It 
carries all the earmarks of sound scholarship, yet reflects the literary skill and 
broad human interest and understanding which entitles Marcus Lee Hansen 
to rank with the best of recent American historians. It reveals a thorough 
comprehension of the importance of geographic factors in human life and 
movements. It presents interesting illustrations of the influence of changing 
modes of land and water transportation. It stresses the economic motive be- 
hind the migrations but recognizes other influences as well. It includes ade- 
quate descriptions of the movements of such special groups as the French 
Canadians, the negroes—both free and fugitive—and the draft-dodgers and 
deserters of the Civil War; and of such religious fellowships as Quakers, 
Mennonites, Dunkers, and Mormons. 

This movement back and forth across the “‘imaginary boundary”’ has too 
often been taken for granted, and even those who have participated in it have 
failed to sense its scope and significance. This volume should contribute 
greatly to a more intelligent understanding of the migrations as a whole and 
a quickened appreciation of the common heritage to which they have con- 
tributed. 

ALLEN R. Fo.ey 


Dartmouth College 
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Empire on the seven seas; the British Empire, 1784-1939. By JamMEs TrusLow 
Apams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. 391. $3.50. 


This, the second of Mr. Adams’ two volumes on the history of the British 
Empire, will live longer as a political pamphlet than as a historical study. Its 
purpose is to give the American reader, by correlating the stories of England’s 
internal growth and of her external expansion, a better understanding of the 
people who built the empire and a fuller appreciation of its relationship to our 
own interests. The work is frankly pro-British and repeatedly reflects the in- 
fluence of the stirring world-events of the past few years in which the author’s 
emotions and convictions, like those of many other Americans, are deeply in- 
volved. Indeed, it is difficult to take exception to a bias so frankly stated. 
Yet, it seems proper to note that it unavoidably distorts the picture he paints. 

It is not intended to suggest, changing the figure, that he merely sings a 
hymn of praise for England and her empire-builders. The trouble is of another 
sort. So intent is the author upon an effort “‘to illustrate the British charac- 
ter,”’ as at one point he explains his purpose, that the narrative is frequently 
unbalanced. The distortion comes not so much, for example, from an over- 
statement of the British case in India as rather from a slighting of the Indian 
nationalist movement. Informed students will not object so much to his state- 
ment of Britain’s position in South Africa as they will to the absence of a real 
attempt to present sympathetically the position of the Boers. Emphasis on 
the relationship between the growth of English liberalism and the establish- 
ment of responsible self-government in the colonies will go unchallenged, but 
some will feel that a general indifference of Englishmen toward colonial ques- 
tions and the very real contributions of the colonists themselves deserved 
more attention. Other examples might be added, but these are sufficient to 
indicate the basic fault. 

The trouble arises in part from the very nature of the effort. Mr. Adams 
quite properly views imperial history as a subject not to be divorced from 
other phases of England’s development, but in the attempt to carry together 
two very full stories he imposed upon himself problems of organization and 
selection over which his triumph has been something less than complete. The 
narrative, which follows a chronological pattern, frequently becomes little 
more than a chronicle offering, as in the discussion of the Egyptian question, 
a mere outline of surface events with little indication of the underlying forces 
at work. The story is unnecessarily broken up into small bits and lacks sus- 
tained interest and cohesion. There is a monotonous repetition of phrases 
like “‘we have already seen”’ or ‘‘we shall shortly see.”” In fact, the entire vol- 
ume is surprisingly lacking in the grace and skill we have come to expect in 
passages from Mr. Adams’ pen. 

WesLey FRANK CRAVEN 


New York University 
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French refugee life in the United States, 1790-1800. An American chapter of the 
French Revolution. By FRaANcEs SERGEANT CuHILDs. Institut francais de 
Washington. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 227. $3.00. 


The author of this book divides her treatment of the material into two 
halves. 

The first part . .. . is general, and discusses the background of the emigration, the 
refugees who came and their number, where they settled, what they thought of the 
United States, the problems they created, and how they made a living. The second 
part ....is more specific, and deals largely though not exclusively with the group of 
refugees in the city of Philadelphia, showing something of their social and intellectual 
life, and something of their political problems and passions. ... . The conclusion, in 
turn, explains the break-up of the refugee group at the very close of the century and 
suggests the ways in which the exiles, individually and collectively, may have influenced 
the New World. 


The study deals with refugees both from France and from San Domingo. 
Most of us have a conventionalized portrait of the émigré as he appears in the 
typical history of the French Revolution, a shallow, disagreeable, quarrelsome 
royalist whose intrigues, directed from the small German courts near the 
frontier, were among the chief causes of the war that started in 1792. We do 
not consider that other less vocal but much more solid and worthy emigration 
that followed between 1793 and 1798, stemming from the bourgeoisie as well 
as from reforming nobles, who were sympathetic with, and even directed, the 
Revolution in its earlier stages but became fugitives from its increasing radi- 
calism. A complete study of the refugee, the man swept from his moorings 
by social or political upheavals, whether contemporary or otherwise, must 
necessarily await some future historian. It will be a vast synthesis, based on 
materials such as those given in the present monograph, which yields much 
new information within its prudently limited scope. The author has dug up 
many details from a wide investigation of family papers and other primary 
sources. The book is an illuminating example of what can be done with 
photostats and transcripts of European records available in this country. The 
author’s industry, the thoroughness of her research, and the human, as well 
as historical, interest of her work deserve high praise. One misses, however, 
sufficient indication of party allegiance, whether Feuillant, Girondist, Dan- 
tonist, or Robespierrist; this would have classified and made it possible to 
handle what is, as it stands, too much a series of individual sketches, in spite 
of the author’s valuable conclusions and comments. 


EvuGENE N. CurtIs 


Goucher College 
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San Martin y Bolivar en la entrevista de Guayaquil. A la luz de nuevos docu- 
mentos definitivos. By Epuarpo L. Cotompres MArmou. Foreword by 
Rémvutvo D. Caria. Buenos Aires: Imprenta y casa editora ‘‘Coni,” 1940. 
Pp. xlix+460. 

At Guayaquil, July 26, 1822, José de San Martin, who had driven the Span- 
iards from Argentina and Chile, held two private conferences with Simén 
Bolivar, liberator of Venezuela and Colombia. What happened there has been 
something of a mystery and the theme of much controversial literature. 
Colombres M4rmol reconstructs this episode in the light of documents hither- 
to unknown and reappraises the character and ideas of San Martin, with the 
purpose of giving that great South American his just place in history. The 
monograph is a commendable vindication of a somewhat maligned Argentin- 
ian hero who helped win the independence of Ecuador and Peru. 

A letter from Bolivar to San Martin, dated August 25, 1822, and the latter’s 
answer of September 10, 1822, together with previously published correspond- 
ence, clearly indicate three topics of conversation in the secret interview. One 
was the future of Guayaquil. Bolivar insisted on its annexation to Colombia. 
San Martin denied Colombian sovereignty over the port, upheld the right of 
the people to choose between Colombia, Peru, or independence, and discoun- 
tenanced a fratricidal war over the matter, which would “‘sacrifice the cause of 
liberty at the feet of Spain.”” A second question was that of military aid to be 
given Peru by Colombia. Feeling that his presence was the only obstacle to 
Bolivar’s bringing an army sufficiently large to assure success over the Span- 
ish, San Martin determined to retire and leave the glory of leadership to 
Bolivar. Realization that his work had reached its zenith and absence of per- 
sonal ambition motivated this voluntary act of abnegation. A third point was 
the form of government to be adopted by the new states. San Martin be- 
lieved a gobierno unipersonal like that of the English was best suited to the 
needs of the population. 

Several letters demonstrate the high regard with which each liberator 
viewed the integrity and military genius of the other. 

In that half of the book devoted to ‘““The interview of Guayaquil in Ameri- 
can historiography,”’ eight well-known authors (Lafrond, Mosquera, Sarmien- 
to, Restrepo, Vicufia Mackenna, Larrazabel, Mitre, and Otero) are intensively 
criticized: mispresentation of fact, error in judgment, plagiarism, and unjust 
interpretation owing to inadequate sources are revealed and corrected. The 
authenticity and validity of the Memoria, an account of the interview sup- 
posedly dictated by Bolivar to his secretary, J. G. Perez, is questioned. 

The material is well documented. There is an appendix of documents, ono- 
mastic index, bibliography, and table of contents at the end. 

Sixteen important inedited letters are printed and reproduced in facsimile, 
Admirers of Bolivar are apt to subject these to severe internal criticism. A 
specific statement as to where, rather than how, these documents were found 
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would have been more in keeping with the sound scholarship otherwise dis- 
played in the book. The author states that such discovery was extraordinary, 
miraculous, and due to the providence of God. 


WiiuiaM H. Gray 
Pennsylvania State College 





John Wilson Croker. By Myron F. Bricutrretp. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1940. Pp. 464. $3.50. 


The author of this useful biography advances the paradox that, while the 
sketch he offers is the first formal life of Croker to be published, its prepara- 
tion did not involve an original composition in the first instance but rather a 
task of biographical re-writing. By this caution he disarms hasty criticism, 
for the first impression his life of Croker gives is that it has all, or nearly all, 
been written before. In substance, not in form, it is strikingly reminiscent 
of the biographical contributions Jennings made as editor to the several chap- 
ters of Croker’s correspondence and diaries (1884)—also of Sir Theodore 
Martin’s outline of Croker’s career, based upon Jennings, to be found in the 
Dictionary of national biography. In point of form, Jennings’ work did not 
constitute a life—only an editing of correspondence with extensive biographi- 
cal allusions in the text. What has been needed for some time was a critical 
biographical study of Croker using subordinately selections from his corre- 
spondence as illuminating parts of the text. Such a study called for a complete 
and thorough rescrutiny of the great mass of Croker material now scattered 
since Jennings’ time in many repositories, and a rearrangement of those parts 
of it that were appropriate to a biographical pattern. Such a task Professor 
Brightfield has undertaken. 

The venture involved a working theory of Croker’s character, which Pro- 
fessor Brightfield is content to let rest upon a series of implications—and per- 
haps wisely. For Croker in his own day, by pitting the Tory against the 
Whig and the Radical traditions in a contentious and disputatious contrariety, 
became a contestant in an extravaganza of partisanship in which politics, 
letters, and personal character became inextricably confused. His acrimonious 
phrase-making warfare with Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Harriet Martineau, 
Lord John Russell, and the sensitive Disraeli earned him from their pens a 
sinister repute that will survive as long as the literature of the period is read. 
It is a signal merit of Professor Brightfield’s work that in his version of these 
matters he has, with much circumstantial detail and discussion, redressed the 
balance toward Croker’s side, though leaving the reader throughout to infer 
conclusions of his own. In this sense he has helped to re-create Croker’s origi- 
nal individuality. 

In one particular he would seem to have drawn too readily and uncriti- 
cally upon Jennings in repeating and adopting a questionable hint about 
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Peel’s alleged jealousy of Canning. Jennings, on this point, is only quoting 
from Disraeli that Canning was jealous of Peel—not vice versa—but whoever 
drew up the chapter contents and the index for the Croker correspondence 
misleadingly indexed “‘jealousy of Peel’”—as though Peel were the subject, 
rather than the object, of a motive so very easy to impute, so very elusive 
and difficult to substantiate. As against this we welcome a note (p. 403) which 
explodes the legend that Croker was the first to use the term “conservative” 
in lieu of Tory as a party name. Actually the term appears in a Quarterly 
review article of 1830, wrongly attributed to Croker. The chapters dealing 
with Croker’s contributions to the Quarterly review, and the influence, politi- 
cal and literary, he exercised over that periodical, together with his corre- 
spondence with Lockhart and with the two Murrays, would seem to be the 
most valuable portions of the book. Professor Brightfield is not necessarily 
an advocate of the old Tory tradition, but his fair, unbiased sketch of Croker 
as the embodiment of that tradition adds much to a sounder understanding of 
its place in English history. 
C. E. Fryer 
McGill University 





Epistolario di Nino Bixio. Edited by Em1t1a Morewur. Vol. I, (1847-1860). 
(“Regio istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, Biblioteca scien- 
tifica,”’ ser. II, fonti, vol. XXVIII.) Rome: Vittoriano, 1939. Pp. 442. 
Rigs 45. 


Before 1914 several biographies of Bixio had been published,' but none of 
these printed very many of his letters. In 1922 the Societa nazionale per la 
storia del Risorgimento italiano entrusted the work of compiling a complete 
edition of Bixio’s letters to Ersilio Michel and Nino Oxilia. Their work was 
brought to completion by Emilia Morelli in this first volume, which covers the 
period of Bixio’s life from 1847 to 1860. 

Nino Bixio began his political activity completely under the influence of 
Mazzini, whom he met in Paris at the home of his older brother, Alessandro. 
Having served as a volunteer in 1848 and 1849 in Lombardy, Bixio betook 
himself to Rome shortly after the disbanding of the Lombard corps in accord- 
ance with the armistice of Novara. The Roman Republic represented to him 
the realization of the dream of years, the actuality of Mazzini’s theories. De- 
spite the close contact which young Bixio had with Garibaldi in serving as his 
orderly officer in 1849, it was Mazzini’s influence which was paramount during 
this period. This fascination of Mazzini continued in the early eighteen-fifties. 


1 Giuseppe Guerzoni, La vita di Nino Bizio (2d ed.; Florence, 1875); Girolamo Buset- 
to, Notizie del generale Nino Bixio (Fano, 1876); Cimbro Lazzarini, Nino Bizio (Bolo- 
gna, 1910); Giuseppe Cesare Abba, La vita di Nino Birio (2d ed.; Turin, 1912); Achille 
Neri, Un episodio della vita di Nino Bizio (Genoa, 1912). 
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“Garibaldi may have good qualities,” wrote Bixio to Girolamo Remorino in 
August, 1850, “‘but I am not certain that he has those of a general’’ (p. 43). 
Actually the first expression of devotion for Garibaldi is in Bixio’s letter of 
November 27, 1855 (pp. xiii and 133). 

A considerable part of the book is taken up with the letters of Bixio during 
the fifties—love letters to Adelaide Parodi, who became his wife—letters of 
sea captain Bixio with observations about China, Japan, Australia, the Philip- 
pines, and England. The letter of May 24, 1856, from Melbourne, is particu- 
larly interesting as a record of Bixio’s astonishment at the material progress 
in Australia and of his republican admiration of its civil freedom (pp. 145-46). 
Of greatest interest are naturally the letters covering the period of the expedi- 
tion of the Thousand. These add some details concerning Bixio’s work in 
Sicily, particularly regarding his suppression of the revolt in the district of 
Bronte. They rectify some dates; and they serve to discredit the legends of 
Bixio’s ferocity. 

Morelli’s careful editing is to be commended. The volume consists of 247 
letters, of which 131 are published for the first time. When earlier publication 
has occurred, it is acknowledged; errors in earlier texts are corrected; and in 
each case the place of deposit of the autograph is indicated. A very gratifying 
set of notes identifies with meticulous care references to persons and things 
in the letters. A full alphabetical index in addition to a table of the letters in 
chronological order renders the volume easily usable. 


Howarp McGaw SmyTH 
University of California 





Haiti and the United States, 1714-1938. By Lupwe.i Lez MontacueE. Fore- 
word by J. Frep Rippy. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 
308. $3.00. 


This is a fair-minded and comprehensive study which throws much fresh 
light upon the diplomatic relations between Haiti and the United States. Thus, 
in the tangled attempt by Grant to annex Santo Domingo, whose president 
was then the venal Baez, the Haitian government is shown to have been using 
all its influence against the deal. It not only helped to finance Baez’ opponent, 
Cabral, but furnished him with munitions and with troops disguised as Domin- 
ican rebels. It also probably helped to supply Charles Sumner with some of 
the information and arguments which he used with telling effect against 
Grant’s treaty in the United States senate. 

Another incident, the accounts of which have always been confused, was the 
demand by the Harrison administration that Haiti turn over Mole St. Nicho- 
las, which commands the eastern entrance of the Windward Passage, to the 
United States. By going into the primary sources, Mr. Montague for the first 
time tells the story in lucid form. While the primary purpose was to obtain a 
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coaling base near the Isthmus of Panama, the Clyde Steamship Line was also 
involved. The owner of this line was an intimate of Secretary of the Navy 
Tracy and wanted a shipping concession from President Hippolyte, whom he 
had helped to overthrow the government headed by Legitime. Incidentally, 
Secretary Blaine, Tracy, and perhaps Admiral Gherardi himself appear in a 
very unfavorable light because of their use of a consular memorandum of a 
purportedly informal agreement with Hippolyte to cede the Mole despite the 
fact that the latter had repudiated the agreement before it was cabled to 
Washington. Haiti, however, stood firm; and the attempt, like all the imperi- 
alistic ventures of Blaine, fell through. 

Mr. Montague is uniformly fair in describing the events which led up to the 
American occupation of Haiti in 1915 and the history of the nineteen years of 
that occupation. Revolutions had indeed become endemic, as the presence of 
six governments in as many years testified. Revolutions ordinarily started in 
the north near the Dominican border and moved southward to Port au Prince, 
recruiting their ranks from the cacos, or wild Negro peasants, of the moun- 
tains. No sooner had one ragged revolutionary army taken over Port au 
Prince and installed its leader in the presidential palace than another ambi- 
tious politician would journey to the north and begin the cycle over again. 
Haiti was in no sense of the word a “‘democratic” country. The leaders of the 
pure blacks aspired only to dictatorship, while the mulatto élite of the south 
had little or no sense of responsibility for the condition of the masses. All this 
is clearly and truthfully stated by Mr. Montague. It is interesting also that 
he does not seem to take seriously the excuses of our state department that we 
went into Haiti to keep out either the French or the Germans. 

With all his open-mindedness, however, Mr. Montague does not seem to 
appreciate the role played in the occupation by Mr. Roger Farnham of the 
National City Bank and by certain other gentlemen. The refusal of the Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti to advance money to the government from the year’s col- 
lection of revenues weakened the Haitian government and made it less able to 
put down revolutions. The author also does not appear to realize the impor- 
tance of the dispute between the National Railway of Haiti and the Haitian 
government as a cause for the final invasion. Nor does he go deeply into the 
question as to who finally bought up the bonds of the National Railway and 
made a large profit upon them. Certain information the reviewer has gathered 
shows that this performance was strikingly similar to that which had appar- 
ently taken place in the case of the bonds of the French Panama Canal Com- 
pany. The facts of both incidents would throw at least some light upon the ac- 
quisition of the canal and possibly also upon the occupation of Haiti. 

Whatever the tangled history of the past may have been, it is certain that 
in the event of a Nazi victory in Europe we cannot permit the islands of the 
Caribbean to fall under the domination of Germany or any fascist power. This 
will probably require a tightening of our attitude toward both Haiti and Santo 
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Domingo. But, in so acting, we should avoid the mistakes of the past; and our 
policy-makers, as well as all those interested in Latin American affairs, would 
do well to study Mr. Montague’s able work. 


Paut H. Doveias 
University of Chicago 





Cadiz to Cathay. The story of the long struggle for a waterway across the American 
isthmus. By Mixes P. Du Vat, Jr. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 554. $5.00. 


The fight for the Panama route. The story of the Spooner Act and the Hay- 
Herrén Treaty. By Dwicut Carrot Miner. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. 469. $4.00. 


Both Dr. Miner and Commander Du Val, approaching their problem from 
the broad standpoint of American interest in any feasible isthmian canal, give 
due emphasis to the period before 1898-1902 when American opinion, both 
official and private, turned toward a Nicaraguan, rather than a Panama, canal. 
Du Val affords a more nearly complete and painstaking survey of American 
and European interest in the isthmian waterway before the Spanish-American 
War. Miner makes a special study of the contest of 1894-1904 over the two 
canal routes. 

In 1899 the setting had been laid for what was to be one of the most 
arduous propaganda campaigns in the history of the United States congress. 
The need for an isthmian canal had been vividly dramatized in 1898 by the 
long voyage of the battleship ““Oregon”’ around the Horn to join the fleet in 
Caribbean waters; press, public, and government seemed agreed on the urgent 
need of an American canal. It was at this point that the partisans of Nic- 
aragua and of Panama swung into action on the legislative front. Such men as 
Senators John T. Morgan, John C. Spooner, and Marcus A. Hanna, William 
Nelson Cromwell, legal representative of the New Panama Canal Company, 
and M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, former chief engineer of the old French Pan- 
ama Canal Company, appeared on the scene. 

Both Miner and Du Val have utilized for the first time the manuscript 
papers of certain of these men. In particular, the papers of Senator Morgan, 
used by both writers, and those of Senator Spooner, consulted by Miner only, 
shed much light on the question of why the United States, previously bent on 
a Nicaraguan canal, in 1902 suddenly turned to Panama. Morgan emerges 
as the resourceful leader of a camarilla in favor of Nicaragua, while Spooner 
and Hanna appear as men convinced that Panama was superior as a canal 
route—apparently sincerely, though as active collaborators of the “Panama 
men,” Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla, each of whom worked separately. 

An opportunity for a justly dramatic account of this “‘battle of the routes” 
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(as a result of which the United States decided to build the Panama Canal, 
not because of any sane, scientific consideration of the problem but because 
of the superior cleverness of one lobbying group of men) has been lost in part 
at least by both authors. The two groups, most of whose members were 
animated by considerations of material gain, are not as clearly differentiated 
as one might desire. Some of the members of the Nicaragua group, such as 
the American minister in Costa Rica, William L. Merry, who was of great 
assistance to Morgan, receive scant consideration in Mr. Miner’s pages. Yet, 
while regretting some lack both of detail and of clarity, the historian must 
gratefully accept the two accounts of the “‘battle” as by far the most thorough 
yet in print. 

Mr. Miner has rendered a real contribution to American diplomatic history 
in his admirable study of the reasons for Colombia’s failure to accept the 
Hay-Herran treaty of 1903. Although his researches in Colombian sources do 
not appear to have gone beyond the available printed official documents, he 
succeeds to a large degree in explaining the actions of the Colombian govern- 
ment, which Theodore Roosevelt very unjustly called a “‘homocidal band of 
corruptionists.”” The fact that Colombia had been torn for several years by 
a cruel civil strife which was not yet completely overcome in 1902 receives its 
due emphasis as an important factor in the indecision which beset the Mar- 
roquin government in 1903. Financial distress, concern over rights of sov- 
ereignty, fear of a revolt in Panama, and the struggle for political prestige 
between the government and rival groups in Colombian congress are shown to 
to be factors in the final refusal to ratify the treaty. Commander Du Val, who 
has not had access to all of the material which Mr. Miner has used, on this 
point adds only comparatively unimportant information from the unprinted 
papers of Dr. Tomas Herran, the unhappy Colombian envoy in Washington. 

The history of the isthmian canal often gives rise to accusations, contro- 
versies, and unanswered questions. Perhaps the leading roles in recrimination 
have been played by Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla. For the history of their 
activities it has been unfortunately necessary to rely largely on their own ac- 
counts; Cromwell’s is contained in a brief drawn up in an attempt to secure 
$800,000 in legal fees from the New Panama Canal Company and published 
in the congressional document, The story of Panama. Bunau-Varilla wrote 
copiously before his recent death, his last apologia being his highly dramatic 
and egotistical autobiography, De Panama a Verdun; mes combats pour la 
France (Paris: Plon, 1937). Students have usually tended to accept one or 
the other of these appeals to history; the tendency is visible in both of the 
present volumes. Mr. Miner seems to believe that Cromwell’s influence was 
greater than that of Bunau-Varilla and, on the question of the negotiation, 
signature, and fight for ratification of the Hay-Herran treaty, produces con- 
siderable evidence from other sources to justify Cromwell’s claims. In par- 
ticular, he rightly emphasizes Cromwell’s greatest coup—that of including in 
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Article I of the Hay-Herran treaty the Colombian approval of the previous 
sale of the New Panama Canal Company’s property to the United States 
without Colombian consent. Du Val, on the other hand, tends to accept 
rather literally the word of M. Bunau-Varilla. Study of the entire collection 
of Bunau-Varilla papers in his home in Paris has led this reviewer to the con- 
clusion that Bunau-Varilla’s part in the congressional battle of the routes 
was as important as Cromwell’s and that his claims about his part in the 
“manufacture” of the Panama revolution can be verified in nearly every de- 
tail. 

Numerous details of conflicting judgments and many unanswered ques- 
tions cannot be considered within the scope of this review. Despite those 
shortcomings, these two studies must be considered of first importance in the 
literature on the isthmian canal. Mr. Miner has made a genuine contribution 
to historical knowledge; Commander Du Val, while adding little new infor- 
mation, has performed the not inconsiderable service of adequately covering 
canal history from earliest times to date in a very readable book. 


WiLuiaM G. FLETCHER 
Yale University 





The second duma. A study of the Social-Democratic party and the Russian con- 
stitutional experiment. By AL¥rrep Levin. (‘‘Yale historical publications, 
Miscellany,’ Vol. XXXVI.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 414. $3.00. 


Lenin’s slogan, ‘‘Peace, land, and bread,” won him the support of the illit- 
erate mass of Russian peasantry in 1917, when the country was exhausted by 
a fruitless war. that had disorganized its entire economy. Ever since then, the 
reading public has been flooded with all kinds of literature, historical and 
otherwise, purporting to explain this momentous event. Yet little or nothing 
has been written about the constitutional experiment of imperial Russia a 
decade before, although it is in the failure of that experiment that the explana- 
tion of Bolshevik victory can be found. One should welcome the appearance 
of the monograph under review because it fills this important gap in our 
knowledge of prerevolutionary Russia. 

In fourteen chapters, an introduction, and a conclusion (there are also ten 
appendixes, a critical bibliography, and an index) Dr. Alfred Levin, a student 
of Professor George Vernadsky, tells for the first time in any language other 
than Russian the story of the second duma and of its futile fight for a place 
in the new Russia following the revolution of 1905. Having digested a mass 
of primary and secondary material (drawn, however, almost exclusively from 
sources of the opposition), the author presents a vivid picture of “the most 
representative, if most actively oppositional, legislative body in Russian his- 
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tory” (p. 308). However, Mr. Levin stresses unduly the part of the Social- 
Democratic party (both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks) at the expense of other 
political groups. This is probably due to the fact that his book is the out- 
growth of a doctoral dissertation which dealt exclusively with the Social- 
Democrats. 

One is aware that Mr. Levin’s sympathies lie with the opposition to ““His 
Majesty’s Government.” The statements of government spokesmen are in- 
troduced as “haughty,” “‘overbearing,” “‘truculent,” ‘‘uncompromising,” 
“tedious,” or “‘monotonous,”’ while the speeches of the opposition are char- 
acterized as “‘fiery,” “fervent,” “eloquent,” or “erudite.” He condemns the 
imperial government for its policy of suppressing revolutionary activity by 
all means at its command—one of them being the refusal to legalize the parties 
of the opposition (p. 63)—yet fails to point out, or perhaps to realize, that, 
since the opposition parties aimed at the overthrow of the monarchy and the 
establishment of a republic, it would have been suicidal for the government 
to extend to them a legal status. When discussing the interpellations over the 
brutal treatment of political prisoners, he states: “Events revealed in the 
Baltic Region were only a part of a system prevalent in all Russia’ (p. 253). 
Yet Pilsudski, who ought to have known, wrote in his memoirs: “I think 
there could hardly have been freer prisons than those in Poland under the old 
Russian regime.’ When the author stresses the unusually high number— 
1,102—of revolutionaries who were sentenced and executed by the courts- 
martial during the winter of 1906-7 (p. 262), he omits citing the corresponding 
number of government officials, policemen, and gendarmes assassinated by 
these revolutionaries during the same period. 

Mr. Levin seems to be under the rather common illusion that a truly repre- 
sentative constitutional government could have been established in a Russia 
where over 75 per cent of the population were illiterate had the government 
of the tsar been willing to follow the leadership of the duma. He criticizes 
Prime Minister Peter Stolypin for his ignorance, his fear of representative 
government, his “‘truculent tone’’ when addressing the duma; but when quot- 
ing Stolypin’s first speech in that legislative body he fails to include the most 
outstanding phrase of that speech: “You desire great upheavals—we want 
a great Russia”; that phrase reveals the true difference between the sincere 
efforts of the administration to preserve the integrity of Russia and the revo- 
lutionary zeal of the “representatives of the people” to destroy the state. 
Yet the facts speak for themselves, and the picture of the Social-Democrats— 
both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks—attacking not only the imperial govern- 
ment but the parliamentary system as well should be an eye-opener to numer- 
ous intellectuals in our own country who still believe that Marx and Lenin 
are true apostles of democracy. 

In addition to this broad criticism one should point out that the generally 
accepted translation is ‘“‘governing senate” and not “‘ruling senate” and that a 
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more careful proofreading would have eliminated numerous misprints in the 
transliteration of Russian names, words, and titles. Notwithstanding the 
shortcomings of this study, it is a definite contribution to our knowledge of the 
Russian constitutional experiment from the point of view of the opposition 
and as such should be read by every scholar and layman who wants to know 
at least some of the underlying reasons for the present world-turmoil. 


Leoni I. StRAKHOVKSY 
University of Maryland 





The Bolsheviks and the World War. The origin of the Third International. By 
OueGA Hess GAnkIn and H. H. Fisuer. (“The Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace,” publication No. 15.) Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1940. Pp. 856. $6.00. 

The Hoover Library has again presented us with a valuable and illuminat- 
ing source book: groups of important documents and the text which connects 
and explains them contain a wealth of material on a period when Russian 
Social Democratic leaders were occupied chiefly with socialist activities in the 
international arena. Through study of the documents—from newspapers, 
journals, memoirs, letters, manifestoes, resolutions, protocols, and collections 
heretofore both translated and untranslated, we are able to gain a clear con- 
ception of the relative positions of the various Social Democratic groups in the 
struggles which rent the second International during the war years. 

Our attention is especially directed toward a developing separatist move- 
ment engineered by a small group of extreme leftists and activated largely by 
the inflexible will and intransigence of one Russian exile. With a fierce ob- 
stinacy that gained for him in socialist circles a reputation for narrowness and 
fanaticism, Lenin clung to the policy of opposing anything that might divert 
the world-proletariat from direct, revolutionary action. Relentlessly he as- 
sailed any policy likely to divide the loyalties of the masses, to “‘confuse”’ 
them. Therefore, when western socialist parties voted war credits, joined 
cabinets of their respective governments, and proclaimed civil peace for the 
duration, Lenin wrathfully denounced them as traitors to the revolution— 
“social patriots.”” From the beginning of his revolutionary career he had con- 
stantly and doggedly opposed any form of alliance with the middle class of a 
perversion of revolutionary purpose. The proletariat, he held, had its own 
class aims; it should engage in legal, trade-unionist, and parliamentary activ- 
ity only to propagate and promote those aims and not for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a working compromise with the bourgeoisie. Any form of patriotism 
or nationalism in capitalist states he especially abhorred as bound to lead the 
proletariat astray. Certainly, he maintained, there was no reason whatever 
for the workers to support their governments in the war of 1914, a war waged 
by greedy imperialists for the redivision of colonies and for war profits. It was 
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the duty of the proletarist in each state to take advantage of the dislocation 
caused by the war to turn it into a civil conflict against the imperialist govern- 
ments. Thus, when the majority of socialist groups scorned or denounced this 
policy, Lenin was most active in propagating his principles and in organizing 
those neutrals and Russians who held his views. Lenin, the exiled revolution- 
ary extremist, was not troubled by the divided loyalties that might plague a 
socialist leader in France, Germany, or England. As these documents reveal, 
however, he had difficulty in persuading not only the Russian Menshevists 
and Social Revolutionaries but even some Bolshevists who balked at accepting 
his defeatist stand to adhere strictly to the policies proclaimed at Zimmerwald 
and Kienthal. Just before the revolution he was ready to break with most 
Zimmerwaldists, who looked to the reconstruction of the Second Interna- 
tional. 

Besides the clear picture of disunity and disintegration in the Second In- 
ternational, these documents present interesting material on the background 
of the Russian Revolution. Slogans familiar since 1917 appear early among 
the Zimmerwaldists. The basic ideas in Lenin’s Imperialism, we find, enjoyed 
wide currency in socialist circles long before its publication. We learn with 
what difficulty European socialists grasped the differences between the Rus- 
sian factions, and of the attempt to export Zimmerwaldism to America. We 
see the Soviets taking the first steps in co-ordinating the world-revolutionary 
and Russian foreign policy. Finally, the authors offer a socialist chronology, 
1848-1918, a bibliography of sources and works, biographical notes, and an 


extensive index. 
ALFRED LEVIN 


New Haven, Connecticut 





Industrial relations in wartime Great Britain, 1914-1918. Annotated bibliog- 
raphy of materials in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. 
Compiled by WaLpo CHAMBERLIN. Prepared under the direction of the 
Division of Industrial Relations, Graduate School of Business, Stanford 
University. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 239. $3.00. 


In totalitarian times the influence of war upon industrial relations and of 
industrial relations upon war takes on a new meaning for the historian; there- 
fore a bibliography of British industrial relations from 1914 to 1918 is useful 
and timely. Further, a bibliography of some of the unknown treasures of the 
Hoover Library is bound to be important, however bad. 

This bibliography is by no means wholly bad, but it is remarkably bad in 
one class of important particulars. There is no indication whatever whether 
the bibliography includes all material in the library properly to be classified 
under its title or whether, if it is not all-inclusive, just what it does include and 
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how and why the limits were set. In the present early stage of cataloguing in 
the Hoover Library it seems probable that Mr. Chamberlin cannot have gone 
very far in compiling the bibliography beyond the materials he used in his own 
researches, but the student is left guessing about this. Again, the bibliography 
entirely lacks an introductory statement explaining how it should be used; the 
short descriptive remarks at the head of each section are of very little value as 
a substitute—if, indeed, they are intended as such, and they also throw no 
light upon the limits of contents. 

The reviewer has ascertained at some pains the principle upon which the 
index is based and hereby hands on the information, for the book itself pre- 
serves a masterly silence on the matter: all names of authors, book titles, 
names of societies, etc., responsible for compiling technical publications are 
included, but the only page references given are to those listings where Mr. 
Chamberlin has written a note on the work in question; for almost all items 
there are several other listings not appearing in the index. This system may 
be quite justifiable, but it ought to have been explained at the head of the in- 
dex as well as in an introduction. 

A considerable number of articles in magazines are listed, but in the section 
headed ‘‘Magazines”’ (pp. 14-21) almost (not quite) all the well-known maga- 
zines from which articles are cited elsewhere are omitted; nor do the magazines 
omitted from this section appear in the index. The student may notice by 
chance, then, that there are files of the Contemporary review, the Edinburgh re- 
view, the Round table, and other such important British periodicals in the 
Hoover Library, but he will have no idea of the completeness of the files; and, 
if he depends upon the section entitled “‘Magazines,” as he ought to be able to 
do, he will conclude that such periodicals are lacking. 

The criticisms above are, unfortunately, by no means exhaustive; the fact 
is that the ordinary technical apparatus is absent from this bibliography. The 
bibliography has, however, one signal merit: the descriptive notes, occurring 
under one listing of every item, are excellent. They are accurate and succinct 
and contain just the sort of information the researcher will want to find in a 
bibliography; in the cases of the less well-known items they will be invaluable. 
Items recurring in several classifications have cross-references to the listing 


where the note appears. 
Rusuton CouLBorn 
Atlanta University 





Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States. The Lansing papers, 
1914-1920. 2 vols. (‘Publications of the department of state,’ Nos. 1420 
and 1421.) Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1939; 1940. 
Pp. lxii+801; xl+576. $1.50; $1.25. 

This important publication comprises an extensive selection of diplomatic 
correspondence and other documents from the private papers of Robert Lans- 
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ing, which were acquired by the department of state after Mr. Lansing’s death 
in 1928. In addition, a certain number of closely related documents from other 
sources have been included. The Lansing papers accordingly complete the 
published official record of American diplomacy for the years 1914 through 
1920. Numerous footnotes furnish the cross-reference to the related docu- 
ments in the Foreign relations for the years 1914-19, and the Supplements on 
the war of 1914 and Russia. 

Volume I of the present set embraces the period of neutrality; Volume II 
includes the period of American participation in the war and additional sec- 
tions of considerable value on Russia, the Far East, and Latin America. Com- 
munications and reports of many persons other than Lansing appear in both 
volumes. Among those which attract attention are the following: (1) Mr. 
Balfour’s statement of foreign policy to the Imperial War Council, a copy of 
which he handed to Mr. Lansing in absolute confidence on May 18, 1917 (II, 
19-32). This document appears to be a clear and candid analysis of the sub- 
ject. Any doubt that the American government was not admitted to the se- 
crets of Allied diplomacy in 1917 is thus destroyed. (2) The reports of Felix 
Frankfurter, who was on special mission in France in August, 1917, and of 
Ambassadors Sharp and T. N. Page. These documents illuminate the situa- 
tion in France and Italy. (3) The report of General Tasker H. Bliss on the 
operations of the Supreme War Council, delivered to the secretary of state on 
February 6, 1920 (II, 199-303), which is an exhaustive account and includes 
the arguments that the general used in 1917 for a unified high command and 
an extreme blockade of the enemy. In this connection it should be added that 
the publication contains no documents on the Paris peace conference. 

Publicists and even professional scholars writing in recent years on the 
subject of American neutrality during 1914-17 have seemed to the present 
reviewer to have surrendered themselves to the temptation of devil-hunting. 
Careful perusal of Volume I will help to correct this tendency, as far as Lans- 
ing is concerned. The secretary, indeed, felt in his heart that Germany must 
not be permitted to win the war. But the correspondence indicates that, while 
cherishing this conviction, he could still maintain his poise and also keep an 
eye on practical politics. Bryan, for instance, may have suggested sending a 
note to Great Britain in May, 1915, to follow the first ‘“‘Lusitania’’ note to 
Germany, but Lansing actually drafted such a note, which was couched in 
forthright terms (I, 296-99). For better or worse Wilson rejected the move 
on the ground that it would reveal “‘uneasiness and hedging” in dealing with 
Germany. Again, on September 22, 1916, Lansing drafted a telegram to be 
sent and shown confidentially to Sir Edward Grey severely condemning 
British infringement of American rights. Appreciation of the rising popular 
resentment in America and its effect upon the administration’s success at the 
polls in November was the secretary’s motive in this case, but here also the 
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president quietly overruled the idea (I, 314-19). Furthermore, Lansing was 
the author of a formula, dated November 11, 1915, on which agreement might 
be reached with Germany concerning the “Lusitania” controversy. Wilson 
and Lansing both anticipated acceptance on the part of Germany, only to be 
disillusioned a short time after. 

The documents show Lansing as a man of considerable force, practical 
wisdom, and effective influence in originating important policies. Nothing 
could be further from reality than the one-time impression of him as a mere 
“library lawyer.” In addition to the examples cited above, there is clear evi- 
dence that he initiated the following: (1) Wilson’s appeal of August 19, 1914, 
to the people to maintain neutrality. The suggestion came from Lansing in 
the form of a memorandum to Bryan ten days previously (I, 151). (2) The 
letter of January 20, 1915, from Secretary Bryan to Senator Stone, explaining 
the administration’s policy of neutrality. Lansing urged this step as a matter 
of political expediency in heading off unfriendly propaganda against the ad- 
ministration (I, 184-88). (3) A letter from Lansing to Wilson on March 19, 
1917, contains expressions parallel to those used by the latter in his war mes- 
sage, particularly the famous phrase “‘Make the world safe for democracy.” 
It appears not unlikely that the secretary inspired the great slogan. 

The documents on Latin America and the Caribbean prove beyond a doubt 
that the administration’s policies in this hemisphere were firmly anchored to a 
realistic conception of national interest. In this field especially are revealed 
Mr. Lansing’s brilliance and power of initiative, with Bryan and Wilson dis- 
tinctly in the role of followers. Two trenchant memoranda by him on the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Caribbean policy, dated respectively June 16, 1914, 
and November 24, 1915, furnished the basis for action. Fear of Germany’s 
getting a foothold in Colombia supplied the motive for endeavoring to push to 
a conclusion the treaty indemnifying that country for the Panama affair. 
The same fear animated the administration in its desire to advance the cause 
of Pan-Americanism. The policy of nonrecognition of Central American gov- 
ernments arising out of revolution was affected in like manner in the case of 
Costa Rica in February, 1917. Finally, in March and April, 1917, it was 
agreed that the security of the United States required the entrance of Cuba 
and Panama into the war, and that Guatemala and Honduras should also be 
brought in as an insurance for the good behavior of Mexico. Thus stands re- 
vealed the dominant realism which activated Wilson’s foreign policies. 
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Reparation at the Paris Peace Conference from the standpoint of the American 
delegation. By Puitre Mason Burnett. (““The Paris Peace Conference: 
history and documents,” published for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of Economics and History.) 2 vols. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 1148+833. $15. 


This is the third publication in the series of ““The Paris Peace Conference: 
history and documents” and marks a change of policy. Dr. Shotwell’s work on 
the International Labor Organization and Dr. Albrecht-Carrié’s on Italian 
claims were historical writings supported by documents in the ratio of about 
two to one. These volumes contain only 157 pages of history and over 1,700 
pages of documents, and they are consequently more of a source collection 
with an introduction to serve as guide than history in the strict sense of the 
term. The documents themselves were derived chiefly from American sources 
—mainly the papers of John Foster Dulles. They relate solely to German 
reparation and do not include reparation documents concerning the treaties 
with Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary, which are reserved for later publication, 
although there are 76 pages of abstracts of such documents in the present work. 
Despite the American provenance of this material and the warning conveyed 
by the subtitle of the book that it is written “from the standpoint of the 
American Delegation,” it is nearly as definitive a compilation as we are likely 
to have and can well serve as the basis for final judgments on the reparation 
negotiations at Paris. 

The judgments of the author will not be seriously challenged. If anything, 
they are at points too tentative; and there is one crucial question where, in 
both the critical apparatus of his documents and in his historical account, he 
leans over backward beyond the most exacting requirements of historical ob- 
jectivity. By early April, 1919, the American economic experts had devised a 
practical means of keeping the reparation settlement within the spirit of the 
pre-armistice agreement by establishing a reparation commission with au- 
thority to keep German payments within German capacity for payment in a 
fixed limit of thirty years, regardless of what Germany’s total bill for damages 
might be. They felt that they must either establish a reasonable fixed sum of 
German liability at once or set a time limit on German payments. They had 
failed to secure English or French agreement on a fixed sum and therefore 
resorted to the time limit. They had, moreover, agreed to the violation of the 
letter of the pre-armistice agreement in the inclusion of pensions and separa- 
tion allowances as a category of civilian damage, but only on the assumption 
that they could enforce the spirit of the agreement by keeping demands on 
Germany within Germany’s ability to meet them. In other words, the inclu- 
sion of pensions would not increase Germany’s bill but would merely affect the 
distribution of Germany’s payments among her creditors. If they should fail 
to endow the Reparation Commission with authority to limit German pay- 
ments to what Germany could afford to pay within thirty years, the pensions 
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item would about double Germany’s total bill, and the settlement would vio- 
late both the letter and the spirit of the pre-armistice agreement. It would, 
moreover, produce chaos in the whole post-war financial structure. 

The documents published by Mr. Burnett enable us to see clearly, for the 
first time, exactly what happened to the American program in the meeting of 
the Supreme Council on April 5, 1919. Mr. Lloyd George had already aban- 
doned his support of the American project as the result of political pressure 
from home. Wilson was ill, and Colonel House represented him at the council 
meeting. The minutes of the council (Doc. 237, I, 831-35) show that 
Clemenceau objected strenuously to giving power to the Reparation Commis- 
sion to determine German capacity. He proposed that the commission act as 
an adding machine to calculate the total bill and to collect it no matter how 
long it might take. Colonel House said: ‘‘It seems to me that Mr. Clemen- 
ceau’s conclusion is very close to the American proposal.” Although Norman 
Davis contradicted him in saying, ““This is a complete departure from the 
principles upon which we have been working for three months,” the colonel’s 
statement had actually abandoned the American position. Documents 239 
and 240 (I, 837-42) show that the April 5 council instructed the experts to 
redraft their clauses to embody the Clemenceau proposal. 

Mr. Burnett prints as Document 238 (I, 835-36) another report of this 
same meeting as if it were of equal value with the official minutes. Actually, it 
is a summary of official minutes made by Professor Preston Slosson and 
printed in Hunter Miller’s My diary at the Conference of Paris ((XTX],300-301). 
Slosson’s “‘report”’ attributes to Davis the remark actually made by Colonel 
House that Clemenceau’s proposal was very close to the American position. 
It is clear from Norman Davis’ record that he was not likely to make such a 
remark, and the full minutes contain his detailed explanation of why the 
Clemenceau proposal was a “‘complete departure” from the American position. 
It is probable that Mr. Slosson has made an error in transcription, and to 
print his account as a primary source of equal status with the official minutes 
is misleading. Mr. Burnett merely calls attention to the discrepancy in his foot- 
notes by cross-reference and, in his own historical treatment (I, 75), says: 
“*... . Colonel House did not support his experts. His remark (if it was his) 
.... indicates either lack of understanding of what was involved or great 
desire to end debate against stiff French resistance. From this time on, the 
time-limit was abandoned.” Historical objectivity could hardly go further. 

The organization and treatment is, in general, excellent. It is a painstaking 
and thorough work, performed with a high degree of technical competence, 
and the handling of the Keynes-Miller controversy is not only a superb piece 
of analysis but a genuine contribution to our knowledge of the reparation 
question. It effectively criticizes Mr. Miller’s and Mr. Davis’ claim to have 
retrieved earlier defeat by giving the Reparation Commission an absolute con- 
trol over the issue of German bonds, which would in effect confine Germany’s 
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liability to a reasonable fixed sum. These volumes maintain the high stand- 


ards of the series in which they appear. 
Pau BirDsaLi 


Williams College 





Papers and documents relating to the foreign relations of Hungary. Published 
by the Roya HunGartaAn Ministry ror Foreign Arrarrs. Collected 
and edited by Francis Déak and Dezsé UsvAry. Vol. I, 1919-1920. Bu- 
dapest: Royal Hungarian University Press; New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. 1100. $5.00. 

This volume, the first of a series projected by the Hungarian government, 
furnishes a full and illuminating account of the external relations of Hungary 
between June, 1919, and December 31, 1920, roughly from the fall of Béla 
Kun to the Hungarian ratification of the peace treaty. It has obviously been 
prepared for western readers; for, with the exception of documents in French 
and German, which are left in the original, all the materials have been trans- 
lated into English, and the prefaces are put into both English and French. 
Every evidence indicates, however, that the editing has been honest and 
sound. Quite naturally, even so extensive a collection could not be complete. 
The editors admit that they have chosen merely a few samples from the inter- 
minable notes of protest and that they have omitted many papers which 
would have served only to duplicate information to be found elsewhere. Con- 
venient indexes, cross-references in the text, and other aids make the book 
easy to use. 

Many of these papers describe the unbelievably difficult situation of Hun- 
gary after the episodes of Béla Kun and the Rumanian invasion. That situa- 
tion has been made known to the world ad nauseam in the Hungarian revi- 
sionist writings; but these new documents, which were not originally intended 
for propaganda purposes, have a greater authenticity. They also show how 
completely Hungary’s policy toward her neighbors was one of protest. Each 
discrimination on the part of a succession government against a Hungarian 
national was the signal for one more protest to the government involved, to 
the interallied military mission in Budapest, or to the supreme council. Some 
steps were actually taken during this period toward an economic agreement 
with Czechoslovakia and toward better relations with Rumania; but the Hun- 
garian government was more anxious to make the world conscious of its un- 
happy plight than to come to terms with its neighbors. Even with the old 
partner, Austria, relations were bad. The Hungarians were naturally anxious 
to retain West Hungary, and their intrigues aroused Austrian ire. Nor was it 
easy for conservative, monarchist, anti-socialist Hungary to find a modus 
vivendi with republican, socialist Austria. The Austrians refused to extradite 
Béla Kun, and they did not prevent Austrian workers from assisting in the 
international labor boycott of Hungary, intended as a protest against the 
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white terror. In this last case Hungary held her ground successfully, and the 
boycott collapsed. 

With the more distant countries of Europe relations were different. The 
most interesting documents in the collection are those which describe the 
determined, intelligent, and even conciliatory efforts of the Hungarian minis- 
ters to re-establish diplomatic relations with the world and to find friends for 
their country. At first Italy was most friendly, and then Poland, in need of 
help against Russia. On the other hand, the papacy proved unwilling, in spite 
of tactful appeals, to furnish any special assistance. It was France, and espe- 
cially Paléologue, then secretary-general of the French foreign ministry, who 
made the most concrete plans for ameliorating the distress of Hungary. Se- 
cret negotiations were entered into whereby France undertook to foster altera- 
tions in the Hungarian frontiers in return for Hungarian railway, harbor, and 
banking concessions to the Schneider-Creusot group. Meantime foundations 
were laid for the Little Entente. Apparently the French had nothing to do 
with the original organization of that bloc, and they viewed it with some dis- 
favor. There were French opponents of Paléologue’s policy, however, and 
presently he was forced from office. His successors substituted the Little En- 
tente for Hungary as the basis for French policy in eastern Europe. By the 
time Hungary ratified the Treaty of Trianon in mid-November, it already 
seemed likely that French assistance would be withdrawn. To make matters 
more difficult, Poland had begun to move toward a rapprochement with 
France. 


Roland Park Country School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MARGARETTA FAISSLER 





The twenty years’ crisis, 1919-1939. An introduction to the study of international 
relations. By Epwarp Hatuett Carr. London: Macmillan & Co., 1940. 
Pp. 313. 10s. 6d. 


Britain. A study of foreign policy from the Versailles Treaty to the outbreak of 
war. By E.H. Carr. Preface by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Hauirax. (“Am- 
bassadors at large. Studies in the foreign policies of the leading powers.”’ 
Edited by E. H. Carr.) New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. 
x+196. $2.00. 


British foreign policy since Versailles, 1919-1939. By W. N. Mepuicort. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1940. Pp. 316. 8s. 6d. 

The twenty years’ crisis, 1919-1939 should be read by every professor who 
lectures on the League of Nations and world-affairs of the last two decades. 
If professors won't read it, then undergraduates should—it will enable them 
to discount the professors’ lectures. For, as Professor Carr points out, most 
courses on the history of the last twenty years have been little more than 
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pep-talks for the League of Nations. Some of us were insisting as early as 
1936 that, whatever the League was in theory, in practice it had become a 
League of the satisfied powers, an instrument to preserve the status quo. 

Mr. Carr elaborates this theme in a book which is more philosophy than 
it is history. He finds that there are two great schools of thought on inter- 
national affairs: the utopian and the realist. The utopian school has its roots 
in the rationalism of the eighteenth century and the laissez faire economics 
of the nineteenth. Although both assumptions were highly suspect in do- 
mestic government by 1900, they were transferred to international govern- 
ment in all their pristine vigor. In 1910—nearly a decade before Woodrow 
Wilson went to Paris—Norman Angell stated in The great illusion that reason 
had so demonstrated the absurdity of war that, given increasing education, 
enough people would be rationally convinced of the absurdity to end it. The 
League was established. If in subsequent years it was criticized as having no 
roots, of being too rational, its defenders outflanked their critics by replying 
that men had only to be educated up to the level of the League and all would 
be well. As for laissez faire, from the days of Adam Smith on, it was assumed 
that the individual’s good was, by a harmony of interests, the same as the 
common good. During the twenty years after 1919 Britain and France as- 
sumed that the kind of a Europe which was good for them was ipso facto 
good for Germany and Italy. To the charge that the European order of the 
twenties and thirties was really an Anglo-French order and not something 
god-given, the defenders replied that that order assured the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Professor Carr sketches with a sure pen the parallels 
between the belief of the upper classes of the mid-nineteenth century that an 
economic system helpful to them was helpful to all of society and the Anglo- 
French conviction of recent years that a European system good for them was 
good for international society. His analysis of the utopian school is the best 
part of the book. Analysis of the other school, the realistic school, has been 
done many times previously and is never difficult. The ideal point of view, 
he contends, is one that combines both realism and utopianism in their proper 
proportions. Since he has been both a foreign office executive and a university 
professor, he is well qualified to make the attempt. 

His other book, Britain. A study of foreign policy, is a series of short essays 
on various facets of British foreign policy since 1919. The first essay is entitled 
“Britain and democracy,” but it might better be entitled ‘““The advantages 
and disadvantages of public diplomacy.” If the statesmen of democratic coun- 
tries sometimes give vapid reasons for a particular policy, it is because the 


real reason, however substantial, would be insulting to some power if an- 
nounced publicly. The reviewer knows this to be one of the considerations 
why the American state department in 1937 never expressed its real reason 
for not invoking the Neutrality Act vis-a-vis the war in the Far East. Public 
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diplomacy, like everything else, has its limitations as well as its good points. 
Other essays deal with Britain’s economic power, Britain and the League, 
and Britain and Europe. 

Professor Medlicott has written a book replete with facts. Although it is 
fairly comprehensive, it adds little to our knowledge. This type of job has been 
done many times before and sometimes better done. It is history in the style 
of the Cambridge modern history. It is the what of the last twenty years, but 
it gives neither the meaning nor an insight into the motivation of action. All 
of which is another way of saying it is not history but chronicle. 


EpGar Packarp DEAN 
Council on Foreign Relations 





What Germany forgot. By James T. SHorweLu. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940. Pp. 152. $1.50. 


Peaceful change and the colonial problem. By Bryce Woop. (“Studies in his- 
tory, economics and public law,’”’ No. 464.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 166. $2.00. 


These essays, dealing with the relationships of Germany with the rest of 
the world between 1919 and 1939, are objectively written, are of importance 
to the historian and the political scientist, and ought to be read by officials 
and publicists and any others who hope to understand why the “‘war to end 
war’ has not ended war. 

Professor Shotwell’s book is a statement of conclusions drawn from the 
great 150-volume Economic and social history of the World War, of which he 
was the editor. Since Germany had grown great through earlier wars, Ger- 
mans habitually regarded war as a successful instrument of national policy 
and were therefore reluctant to attribute their difficulties to the war. It was 
more natural to reproach the policies of other countries, the international 
financiers, the Jews, and, above all, the iniquitous Treaty of Versailles. Ac- 
tually the treaty was not all bad, and it was not the treaty which was responsi- 
ble for Germany’s misfortunes, but the war. The war had involved economic 
reorganization “fundamentally hostile to long-time prosperity,” it cost her 
government $50,000,000,000 and her people a like amount, and the calamitous 
inflation started during the war. 

Although the republic faced ‘‘a task utterly beyond human capacity,”’ it 
was making some progress along economic lines, and in international relation- 
ships had at last accepted the ideals of Kant’s Zum ewigen Frieden. Indeed, 
the Stresemann era “‘is one of which Germany has every reason to be proud.” 
The republic ended with the great depression, itself “‘an impact of the World 
War upon the structure of organized society.” Perhaps the indictment of the 
war might have been made even more complete by calling attention more 
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sharply to the role of the war-born depression in ending the republic. But, 
had the Germans not forgotten what the war cost, they would not have al- 
lowed even the depression to turn them toward Hitler, autarchy. rearmament, 
and other war-provoking policies. 

After 1918 there was a widespread hope that there would be no more war. 
The maintenance of the status quo was generally considered to be the best 
means of avoiding war, but there was also Article XIX of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations for the reconsideration of “‘international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” It is this problem of 
peaceful change that Dr. Wood discusses. To be peaceful, change must fall 
between the minimum limit which will satisfy the nation desiring gain and 
the maximum limit of concession which another nation is willing to make. 
Timing of the change is also important. 

Two-thirds of the essay is given to a study, based largely on the Parliamen- 
tary debates and the London Times, of ‘British reactions to German colonial 
claims” during the war and the peace conference, the “‘period of quiescence, 
1919-1925,” the “‘era of [relatively ?] good feeling, 1925-1933,” and the period 
since Hitler’s accession to power. It is abundantly clear that the years 1926 
to 1931 offered the ideal time for some readjustment. Churchill has recently 
suggested that concessions might well be made to “‘a tolerant, peaceful, liberal- 
minded Germany’’—words which seem to fit the Germany of those years. 
Hitler has put it: ‘““The time was ripe, the opportunity was there, but the 
will was not thére.” 

Mr. Shotwell has pointed out unmistakably the cost of war, a cost that 
other nations as well as Germany have forgotten, or ignored, or never under- 
stood, or at least largely disregarded in their policies. Mr. Wood has called 
attention to a possible method of avoiding war. If scholars can continue such 
work as this, dare we not hope that eventually the “lessons of history”” may 
contribute toward the elimination of war? 


GrorceE B. MANHART 
De Pauw University 





Gustav Stresemann; his diaries, letters, and papers, Vol. III. Edited and trans- 
lated by Eric Sutton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 636. $6.50. 


This volume completes Stresemann’s story. Throughout the period in 
question—from September, 1926, to October, 1929— increasing ill-health cur- 
tailed his activities. Restricted somewhat in movement, he had more time 
for contemplation and during his last. three years confided more and more 


to his diaries. His mental powers, however, retained their vigor; and this vol- 
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ume shows his interests, if anything, to be even more varied than in earlier 
years. 

Dwindling energy and dimming hopes of success failed to deter Stresemann 
from striving for his ideal: a Europe at peace with itself. To this end he 
deemed vital the resumption by Germany of all the prerogatives of a great 
power and the creation of an enduring Franco-German rapprochement. Lo- 
carno had been a great stride in that direction. Volume LII continues the 
story of Stresemann’s efforts with his much-discussed Thoiry meeting with 
Briand. Unfortunately, public opinion in neither Germany nor France kept 
pace with these two farsighted statesmen. When even Locarno was considered 
questionable by many, Thoiry was condemned, particularly in France, as 
premature. Vainly Stresemann pointed out that the admission of Germany 
to full-fledged membership in the League of Nations and to a permanent seat 
in the council were inconsistent with Allied occupation of the Rhineland and 
the refusal of France to disarm. This volume shows clearly the German reac- 
tion to the standpat group in France, led by Poincaré, who believed that the 
Allies should maintain existing agencies to control Germany’s freedom of ac- 
tion. Such a viewpoint clouded whatever measure of success was attained by 
the Dawes Plan and Kellogg Pact. 

Although the achievement of an understanding with France was the cor- 
nerstone of the Stresemann’s foreign policy, he did not neglect the question of 
Germany’s other frontiers. Numerous items indicate his concern over Po- 
land, whose relations with his country he considered precarious. In his esti- 
mation any “Eastern Locarno” would have to solve the problem of Ger- 
many’s Polish frontier. Significantly, the Sudeten question with Czechoslo- 
vakia is not mentioned; in fact, Stresemann pays Bene’ a high compliment for 
his work on behalf of the League of Nations (p. 206). Stresemann frowned on 
the project of transferring the seat of the League to Vienna. Such a move 
would be flattering to Germans but might prevent a future Anschluss. 

The diary is also rich in detail on domestic politics. Stresemann never did 
get along well with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, and this volume should be read as 
an antidote to the attacks on Stresemann in Schacht’s The end of reparations 
(New York, 1931). Perhaps the greatest value of the memoirs is the light 
they throw upon Allied responsibility for creating in Germany a situation 
leading to the rise of Hitlerism. With relatively few typographical errors this 
volume measures to the high standards set by its two predecessors. 


Feurx J. VoNDRACEK 


University of North Dakota 
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Japan’s emergence as a modern state. By E. Herspert Norman. (“Institute 
of Pacific Relations inquiry series.”.) New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1940. Pp. 254. $2.00. 


Japanese industry: its recent development and present condition. By G. C. 
AuLEN. (“Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry series.”.) New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. 124. $1.00. 


The problem of Japanese trade expansion in the post-war situation. By M1rtam 
S. Faruey. (‘Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry series.) New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. 93. $1.00. 


American policy in the Far East: 1931-1940. By T. A. Bisson. (‘Institute of 
Pacific Relations inquiry series.””) New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1940. Pp. 162. $1.25. 

The “Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry series’’ is an attempt to provide 
reliable yet timely contributions to an understanding of the international 
problems growing out of the Sino-Japanese conflict. Dr. Norman’s Japan’s 
emergence as a modern state is directly related to these contemporary problems 
only by an artificially extended last chapter and the dubious thesis that feudal 
survivals are to blame for many of Japan’s policies today. Yet, of the four 
volumes here considered, this is the one which will prove most useful to his- 
torians. Mr. Norman has presented certain economic aspects of the Meiji 
restoration more adequately than any of his predecessors among scholars 
writing in English. He has not, however, thoroughly digested the extensive 
Japanese source materials and secondary studies on this period. His work 
must be read by anyone seriously studying modern Japanese history and 
unable to read Japanese, but it must be used with caution. 

G. C. Allen’s Japanese industry: its recent development and present condition 
brings up to date his earlier accounts of Japanese economics. Particularly in- 
teresting is his analysis of the technical efficiency of Japanese industry, which 
he finds progressing rapidly but still substantially behind that of major west- 
ern competitors. Mr. Allen describes the victory since 1937 of the advocates 
of a quasi wartime economy of autarchy over the proponents of a greater re- 
liance on international trade. This wartime pressure is, he believes, warping 
the Japanese economic system in a direction harmful to Japanese standards 
of living, but he sees little prospect of either internal revolt or of a reversal of 
economic policy even after cessation of hostilities. International trends will, 
he suggests, be decisive. 

Miss Farley’s The problem of Japanese trade expansion in the post-war situa- 
tion, after a useful survey of the effects of the war on Japanese foreign trade, 
pays even more attention to the eventual problems of a post-war adjustment. 
The continuous expansion of Japanese trade for at least another generation 
is, she concludes, essential if Japan is to improve, or even maintain, the 
standards of living of her people. Such expansion should not be inconsistent 
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with the increasing welfare of other nations but will, if uncontrolled, create 
friction. Accordingly orderly progress in the solution of international eco- 
nomic problems involving Japan can only be achieved “‘by utilizing existing 
instruments of economic control, or devising new ones, for the purpose of 
promoting the controlled expansion of world production and trade.” This 
frank acceptance of the inevitability of some measure of continued economic 
control makes Miss Farley’s book particularly significant. 

Mr. T. A. Bisson, research specialist on the Far East for the Foreign Policy 
Association, provides in his American policy in the Far East: 1931-1940 a 
much-needed detailed chronicle. The press releases of the department of state 
and other American official sources are accurately followed, and twenty-six of 
the most important American documents are printed in full. This is, however, 
in no sense a critique. Mr. Bisson finds little to question in United States 
policy except its timidity. These four “‘inquiry”’ publications are, each in its 
way, valuable. They are attractively made and well indexed. Mr. Norman’s 
study contains a useful bibliography. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
Institute of Pacific Relations has not adopted standards of orthography for 
Japanese words equivalent to those recently advocated by Dr. John King 
Fairbank .! 


CHARLEs B. Faus 
Pomona College and Claremont Colleges 





Balkan union. A road to peace in southeastern Europe. By Turopore I. Grsu- 
KoFrF. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 345. $3.00. 


The problem of the Near East has for so long dominated European diplo- 
macy that the phrase “‘the Eastern question”’ has become a cliché in historical 
literature. Countless plans have been brought forward for the solution of this 
problem, and among these there consistently cropped up the idea of a Near 
Eastern or Balkan federation. With the Balkan conferences of the 1930’s, it 
seemed at long last that these century-old dreams might be realized. This 
prospect resulted in the appearance of a considerable number of books dealing 
with these conferences and with the general movement toward Balkan unity. 
This study is the latest published on this subject. 

The author is particularly well equipped for a study of the movement for 
Balkan federation because of his intimate knowledge of Balkan politics dating 
from the days when he was a close associate of that outstanding apostle of 
Balkan unity, the late Premier Stambulisky. Within the limits set for himself, 
Mr. Geshkoff has been successful. The first three chapters deal with the de- 
velopment and application of the federal idea in the Balkans from the Delphic 
Amphictyony to 1918. The fourth chapter describes inter-Balkan relations 


1“Chinese diplomacy and the treaty of Nanking,” Journal of modern history, XII 
(1940), 1-30. 
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during the 1920’s, and the remaining eight chapters are devoted to the Balkan 
conferences and to the conclusion of the Balkan Entente. Particularly use- 
ful are the sections summarizing the accomplishments of the conferences in 
such fields as labor, commerce, communications, education, and historical 
research. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the emphasis of the book is on the post- 
war period. A number of works have covered that ground fairly thoroughly, 
while no comprehensive study of the pre-war period has appeared as yet in any 
language. It should be pointed out that the author has furnished a more de- 
tailed survey of the historical background than previous writers, and this, 
indeed, is the chief value of the book. But survey it is still—and much more 
than that is needed. An idea of the material which is available on the earlier 
period can be gained from Henryk Batowski’s article on this subject in the 
Revue internationale des études balkaniques (II [1938], 320-43). No reference to 
the article is to be found in this book, and only a fraction of the material men- 
tioned has been utilized. Note should also be made of the author’s lack of 
familiarity with numerous standard publications on Balkan history. For ex- 
ample, the recent definitive work by E. C. Helmreich on the Balkan League 
has been completely overlooked, as have similarly important studies on the 
diplomacy of the Greek Revolution, the unification of Rumania, the crisis of 
1876-78, etc. Noticeable also is the author’s intense and understandable op- 
position to the policies of Tsar Ferdinand and his successor. In a few instances 
this has affected his objectivity, as, for example, in his analysis of the causes 
for the formation of the Balkan League and for the entry of Bulgaria into the 
war of 1914. 

In short, this is a good study of the post-war Balkan conferences and of the 
Balkan Entente, which is what the author intended it to be. But what was, 
and still is, needed is a comprehensive and balanced study of the whole history 


of the movement toward Balkan unity. 
L. S. STAVRIANOS 
Smith College 





The Saar plebiscite, with a collection of official documents. By Saran Wam- 
BAUGH. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 489. $5.00. 
One of the most troublesome questions with which the peace conference 

of 1919 had to deal was that of the Saar. The French argued that this popu- 

lous industrial region of Germany, with its important coal resources, should 
be joined with France. They not only advanced doubtful historical and ethni- 
cal claims to the district but also insisted that they should have the coal of 
the Saar as “reparation in kind,” the Germans having systematically de- 
stroyed the French coal mines before leaving France. But the population of 
the Saar was overwhelmingly German in its ethnic composition, and Presi- 
dent Wilson refused to agree that it should be transferred to France or even 
that France should be given a temporary mandate over the territory. The 
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transfer to France of an unwilling people of another nationality, he argued, 
would make trouble for the future. Finally, a compromise was worked out 
involving the transfer of the Saar mines to the French state; the administra- 
tion of the territory for a period of fifteen years by an international commis- 
sion to be appointed by the Council of the League of Nations; and a plebiscite 
in 1935 at which the inhabitants were to be entitled to vote for the continua- 
tion of the international regime, union with France, or reunion with Germany. 

Miss Wambaugh, who was technical adviser and deputy member of the 
Saar Plebiscite Commission, gives a detailed and authoritative account in 
193 pages of the immediate preparation for, and conduct of, the Saar plebi- 
scite. This is preceded by a sketch of the history of the region, a description 
of the land and its people, a well-documented account of the struggle over dis- 
position of the Saar at the peace conference, and an outline of developments 
under the international regime from 1920 to 1933. In the reviewer’s opinion 
her unqualified approval of the League regime for the entire fifteen-year period 
is not quite in accord with the record. From 1920 to the Locarno era the 
governing commission of the Saar was heavily weighted in its personnel and 
in its policies on behalf of France and French interests, and during this period 
certain of the German criticisms were justified. During the later period, how- 
ever, not only did the governing commission exhibit great administrative effi- 
ciency, but also on all other counts it discharged its responsibility under the 
League with great credit. And finally, as Miss Wambaugh conclusively shows, 
the plebiscite was carried out under League auspices with smoothness, effi- 
ciency, and in an orderly manner. Although a larger vote for the maintenance 
of the status quo had been expected, a majority vote for Germany had all 
along seemed likely, such was the strength of German nationalism and the per- 
sistence of German propaganda during the fifteen years of the international 
government. The author is of the opinion that “‘a vote in February, 1933, 
might have given a majority against immediate return to the Reich” (p. 318) 
on account of fear of Hitler. Perhaps, but it was not until later that the Nazis 
were in a position to press policies against the Jews and Catholics, launch 
attacks against the trade-unions, and thus strongly antagonize liberal ele- 


ments in the Saar. 
Frank M. RussE.u 
University of California 





“T built a temple for peace.” The life of Eduard Bene’. By Epwarp B. Hircu- 
cock. Introduction by JAN Masaryk. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 
Pp. 364. $3.50. 

“T built a temple for peace” is a competent biographical sketch of the second 
president of Czechoslovakia, Eduard Bene’. Its author, a personal aide to 
the president, treats his subject quite sympathetically, often achieving a ten- 
derness of parental proportions. 
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Written obviously for popular consumption, the book begins with the 
president’s boyhood and ends with his second self-imposed exile. In 1914 M. 
Bene’, docent at Charles University, Prague, and pupil of Thomas Masaryk, 
assumes the role of co-mentor of the revolution against Austria-Hungary. His 
task achieved and confirmed by the treaties of 1919, he sets forth to build a 
democracy in Czechoslovakia worthy of the traditions of Huss and Comenius. 
As foreign minister he bases the security of his state on the all-important 
postulate—peace in Europe. To this end he labors assiduously at home and in 
Geneva. His “‘temple of peace” rests on four pillars, namely, the League, the 
Franco-Czech alliance, the Little Entente, and the system of central European 
security, pivoting around France. 

The plan operates successfully as long as the principles of Versailles are 
maintained. From January, 1933, on, their existence becomes increasingly 
precarious. Ascendant German diplomacy precipitates the defection of Po- 
land in 1934. Mussolini’s angling for prestige and power on the continent is 
encouraged by the growing British and French “‘disinterestedness”’ in central 
Europe. Stoyadinovich, as Yugoslavia’s foreign minister, initiates the decline 
of the Little Entente. The French are sorely pressed by internal dissension; 
the League’s authority and effectiveness finally are bogged more deeply with 
each international difficulty. Bene’, however, never deviates from his orien- 
tation. Among his last efforts to forestall a central European catastrophe and 
to save the nation of which he has been president since 1935 are an attempted 
rapprochement with Poland and a proposal for a Danubian federative state. 
Central European activity, however, stricken by the fear of impending un- 
certainty, is paralyzed. Czechoslovakia is distinctly doomed. Her fate is 
sealed by the pact of Munich in September, 1938. Hitler’s triumph over “‘der 
Kerrl BeneS”’ is completed by the total occupation of Bohemia and Moravia in 
March, 1939. 

The strongest and most valuable section of Mr. Hitchcock’s book is chapter 
vii. This contains a systematic and lucid description of Bene3’s international 
activity to secure democracy and humanitarianism in Europe. Chapter vi 
suffers from a biased presentation. It is scarcely possible that M. Bene3, as 
foreign minister, was always correct in his judgment of policies and values. 
Such, however, the author makes him. This chapter, which might otherwise 
offer another attractive facet of the president’s career, is based on information 
somewhat too superficial. The earlier chapters of the biography strike a rather 
rapid tempo. In the second half the narrative slows up, and Mr. Hitchcock’s 
effort shows less the character of expert reportage and more that of a serious 
history. A surprisingly large number of glaring errors in misspelled Czech 
words (Placaky for Palacky, Stf4mek for Sramek, etc.) seriously detracts from 


the merits of the biography. 
JosEPH CHADA 


Herzl Junior College 
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The storm breaks. By Freperick T. Brrcnauy. New York: Viking Press, 
1940. Pp. 366. $3.00. 


Prologue to war. By ExizeBETH WIsKEMANN. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 332. $3.00. 


The war of 1914 took the American people so completely by surprise that 
they eagerly read a host of books explaining the origins and issues of the con- 
flict. In 1939 they were much better informed, thanks to the greatly improved 
foreign services of many newspapers and to the activity of innumerable 
organizations concerned with international relations; so that there has been 
nothing like the flood of books and pamphlets of twenty-five years ago. Fur- 
thermore, such books as have appeared have been the work of expert ob- 
servers, of which the two here reviewed are excellent examples. From 1932 to 
1939, Mr. Birchall was the head of the European service of the New York 
Times and managed to be present at most of the spectacular events of those 
tumultuous years; his excellent reporting won him the Pulitzer Prize in 1934. 
Miss Wiskemann is a young history don of Cambridge, whose Czechs and Ger- 
mans (Oxford, 1938; reviewed in Journal, Xi. [1940], 265-66) has been widely 
acclaimed and who knows eastern and southeastern Europe at first hand. 
Both writers intensely dislike Nazi Germany and all its works, but they ex- 
press themselves temperately, and they do not indulge in personal abuse. 
They do not, and do not claim to, reveal secrets or clear up mysteries; twenty- 
five years hence it might be interesting to check their narratives in the light of 
documents, memoirs, and other materials which should then be available. 

Mr. Birchall begins with the Geneva Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments and ends with the German invasion of Poland. 
Since his headquarters were in Berlin, most of his pages deal with Germany, 
although he does not neglect Austria, Czechoslovakia, or Geneva. He liked 
Berlin, and he found Germany both democratic and not too discontented when 
he went there in 1932; but he soon discovered how helpless the German voter 
was when “‘left without orders” and compelled to choose between some thirty- 
odd recognized political parties. If Mr. Birchall adds little to the story of the 
Nazi triumph, he is at pains to emphasize the dire responsibility of Franz von 
Papen for Hitler’s appointment as chancelor and to take a rather favorable 
view of General von Schleicher. Though English born, Mr. Birchall is highly 
critical of British policy from the Manchurian affair to Munich, blaming those 
who preceded Neville Chamberlain for their sabotage of Geneva and their 
failure to re-arm and asserting that at Munich “Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Daladier . . . . in the circumstances probably did the best they could” (p. 300). 

Miss Wiskemann complements Mr. Birchall admirably, for she deals only 
indirectly with Germany and concentrates on the region to the east; she is con- 
cerned, however, chiefly with the period of direct German aggression, that is, 
from the Anschluss to the outbreak of the war. Her chapters on Hungary, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia follow a single pattern, for each of these countries 
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was facing ““Germany’s undeclared war.”’ Berlin’s policy was to incite the 
minorities against the existing regime and to try to exploit the economic 
situation in the sole interest of Germany, and Miss Wiskemann describes 
rather eloquently the resistance to this German pressure. The average reader 
will probably be overwhelmed by the details of the political maneuvers and the 
abundance of unfamiliar names but at the same time will be rewarded by 
many shrewd observations born of intense familiarity with the issues involved. 
Thus many Hungarian workers have been decoyed into the Nazi camp, al- 
though their very existence is thereby endangered (p. 45). In Hungary more 
rights are claimed for the German minority than were provided for in the 
minorities treaties of 1919, but in Rumania the Iron Guard, which is the 
spearhead of Nazi propaganda, is opposed to the minorities and demands their 
assimilation (p. 56). The German hold on Yugoslavia is explained partly by 
the fact that much of the foreign capital in the country came from Czechoslo- 
vakia, and after the seizure of Prague this passed into German hands (p. 158). 
As regards Italy, Miss Wiskemann remarks: “Except among the very fiery 
young men the pro-German policy is unpopular; the Mussolini regime is more 
and more afraid to discard something which is rapidly becoming its only 
strength; its pro-German enthusiasm is therefore likely to grow” (p. 173). As 
regards Poland, she notes that the working classes and peasants did not sup- 
port the anti-Czech and pro-German policy of M. Beck and the “colonels,” 
but were powerless to change it. Perhaps her greatest achievement is to make 
clear the intrigues—German, Hungarian, Polish, and Russian and Ukrainian 
—centering in ‘sub-Carpathian Ruthenia which culminated in the establish- 
ment of independence for a day and then annexation by Hungary. But with 
all her knowledge and flair, Miss Wiskemann, finishing her book at the end of 
July, 1939, failed to sense the coming Russo-German agreement which may be 
fairly said to have ushered in the war. In a short concluding section she pro- 
vides a highly informative account of the Nazi activities in Switzerland. Here 
the German cue is that Switzerland is a “‘nationalities-state” which has no 
moral right to exist because a state should be racially homogeneous; yet in the 
early stages of his propaganda in Czechoslovakia, Konrad Henlein was de- 
manding that it should become a second Switzerland (p. 312)! Miss Wiske- 
mann’s book is the most acute analysis of the situation in eastern Europe on 
the eve of the war which this reviewer has seen. 
Bernaborte E. Scumitt 
University of Chicago 





Documents on the events preceding the outbreak of the war. Compiled by the 
GERMAN Forercn Orrice. New York: German Library of Information, 
1940. Pp. 549. 

The majority of the 482 documents in this volume deal with German-Polish 
relations, a smaller number with British-German relations, some concern 
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France, and a few deal with subjects outside these fields. The Polish material 
is arranged by topics and subtopics but not always chronologically, which 
sometimes makes it difficult to follow the general trend of the story. 

That the volume represents special pleading must be kept in mind, but the 
story told is a sad one. The reader is carried back to 1919 and made aware of 
the fact that at no time were German-Polish relations really friendly. The 
documents tell of constant bickerings. With discriminations against the Ger- 
man minorities the Poles apparently hoped to squeeze the Germans out of 
Poland (Nos. 46, 64) . The Polish land-settlement program forced the German 
minorities to give up more than their share of land (Nos. 54, 55), and the 
quarrels over the rights and privileges of Danzig were continuous (Nos. 19, 
21). Interference with German schools and cultural societies (Nos. 74, 96, 
98), dismissal and nonemployment of Germans (Nos. 57, 61, 63, 71), destruc- 
tion of property (Nos. 58, 59), ali kept the pot boiling. The economic diffi- 
culties show an apparent inability and even unwillingness on the part of the 
Poles to settle anything. Britain seemed reluctant to put pressure on Poland; 
instead, she was giving an increasing amount of support to the Polish posi- 
tion. There is little doubt that the situation was bad and that Poland failed 
to do much about it. According to these documents, Germany attempted to 
settle outstanding questions peacefully early in 1934 with no results. By 1937 
Berlin was trying to arrange a bilateral treaty in regard to minorities (No. 88), 
but Poland was unfavorably disposed (Nos. 92, 99) and actually attempted 
to free herself of obligations on this point under the League (Nos. 48, 49, 52). 
Thus the story goes. 

In regard to British-German relations, the documents selected show that 
London was systematically forging an anti-German coalition (Nos. 227, 228, 
232, 236, 245, etc.) and that her apparent love of peace was merely on the 
surface (Nos. 248, 249, 252). 

This volume, however, still leaves unsettled the real conflict between the 
German and British documentary claims as to whether or not Britain made 
any real effort to induce Warsaw to make concessions at the last moment.! 
But by carrying the story back to 1919 the documents chosen show that the 
German-Polish quarrel was not of recent origin, tending to refute the theory 
that affairs were comparatively peaceful until after the Munich crisis, when 
manufactured incidents precipitated war. If that is the purpose of this vol- 
ume, the reviewer feels it has been achieved, at least in part. The publication 
is unusually complete for a wartime effort, and the reviewer wonders whether 
we face a long war of documentary material comparable to the one following 


the war of 1914. 
O. H. WEDEL 


University of Arizona 


1 See also Journal, XII (1940), 267-71. 
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International boundaries: a study of boundary functions and problems. By S. 
Wuittemore Boaegs. Foreword by Isa1an Bowman. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. Pp. 272. $3.25. 


The value of this slender volume is far greater than its size would indicate. 
In a sense it may be regarded as a handbook for boundary-making. The au- 
thor draws upon his experience as geographer of the United States depart- 
ment of state in discussing practical problems of delimiting, defining, and 
demarcating boundaries. One may conclude that embodied in the book are 
many of the devices which have been found useful in the long administrative 
experience of our nation. Because the United States has been officially con- 
cerned primarily with North American boundaries and secondarily with 
others in the western hemisphere rather than with those of the old world, 
the practical findings of the treatise are most pronounced in the chapters on 
the Americas. The result is to give somewhat more emphasis to problems of 
demarcating boundaries already defined beyond question (the sort most com- 
mon in “‘new continents”) than to problems of delimiting and maintaining 
boundaries that tend to shift (the sort dominant in the old world). 

It is not to be supposed, however, that any continent is disregarded or 
that practice is invoked to the exclusion of theory. One of the most significant 
conclusions to which the study points is the fundamental distinction in the 
character of boundaries in the several continents. The chapters (iii-ix) which 
bring out those differences will appeal particularly to students of history. 

Quantitative expression is commonly assumed to be basic to the scientific 
treatment of any subject. If this assumption is correct, the book lays the 
foundation for the scientific study of boundaries. Lengths and ratios are listed 
in Appendix A and are epitomized in a table, a map, and a graph on pages 
11-13. Duration is expressed in the maps on pages 116-17 and 124. Highly 
ingenious schemes are presented ior the geometrical and cartographic han- 
dling of several aspects of boundaries (particularly water boundaries, in 
chapter x). 

Those who are unsatisfied by an exclusively legalistic concept of, and ter- 
minology for, boundaries will find food for thought and means of expression 
in the first two chapters. Less illustrative use of these terms is subsequently 
made than might be desired, but a number of them are given application. 
Every chapter is abundantly salted with shrewd judgments and practical 
conclusions. In a few places the author moves beyond his reasoned conclu- 
sions to desirable but wishful aspirations startlingly at variance with the his- 
torical and scientific spirit of the rest of the book. The final chapter, however, 
despite its nostalgic title, is sound and brings the reader to an appreciation 
of the realities behind the technique of boundary-making. 

Photographs pleasantly illustrate several aspects of international lines, 
and those showing visible boundaries are instructive. Most of the numerous 
maps are invaluable. It is regrettable that the publisher printed the physio- 
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graphic diagrams (Figs. 3, 4, 13, 14) on soft paper, since this has made them 
almost illegible. It is to be hoped that historians will not judge this useful 
type of map by these poorly reproduced examples. 

The bibliography is a welcome compilation of titles heretofore widely 


scattered. 
DERWENT WHITTLESEY 
Harvard University 





History and science. A study of the relation of historical and theoretical knowl- 
edge. By Hucu Mier. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939. 
Pp. 201. $2.00. 


To the large majority of prospective readers the title of this book is apt to 
be misleading, for the word “‘history”’ here refers not, as usually, to the prog- 
ress of human affairs alone but rather to the evolution of the whole natural 
world. Thus, unless the scholar whom we commonly call a “historian’”’ hap- 
pens to be also a critical philosopher interested in the broadest aspects of sci- 
entific methodology, this discussion of history and science will have little to 
tell him, since it has only incidental bearing upon those problems of method 
and synthesis that most concern him. 

The book is, in fact, an extended argument in support of the thesis that 
deductively elaborated scientific theories, which reveal those observably con- 
stant general relationships among phenomena that we call ‘‘natural laws,” are 
insufficient to provide us with a true envisagement of nature. Such theories 
must be supplemented by an equally inclusive history that describes the vari- 
ous successive phases of an evolutionary process presumed to be universal 
though not unitary. This must be so, not only because these laws refer to a 
single temporal cross-section of this development (that of the present), but 
also because they are all defective, in that they are cast in a particular taxo- 
nomic form of logical correlation which leads only to such general conclusions 
as may be deductively derived from selected premises and are verifiable only 
by their accord with particular phenomena either directly observed or inferred 
from the results of experiments guided by methods based on analogous as- 
sumptions. Without questioning the truth of generalizations thus established, 
the writer thus casts a doubt upon their adequacy to represent even tempo- 
rarily the actual nature of things, and forcibly argues that it is wholly un- 
justifiable to make them the basis of a realistic philosophy. 

As a corrective of the false dogmatizing that such philosophy involves, he 
invokes the doctrine of evolution; contending that, just as the partial truth 
of a generalization of the mathematical type can be established in the present 
only by its consistency with particular facts at present observed, so it can be 
completely established only by its consistency with the particular facts which 
—as may be inferred from the evidences of evolution—would have been ob- 
served in past epochs. These facts of the past, furthermore, yield by their 
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causal succession insights into broad tendencies of development which in the 
historical domain play a part quite as significant as that played by the general- 
izations of deductive theory. 

No proper criticism of the author’s elaborated argument is possible in a 
brief notice of this sort: what has been said merely indicates, quite super- 
ficially, its general purport. The work is uneven. In the first of its three divi- 
sions, a general exposition, the laborious diction is turgid and sometimes puzz- 
ling; in the philosophical part of its second division, however, and occasionally 
thereafter—as, for instance, in a final essay on the idea of progress—the style 
becomes spontaneous and readable. But, on the whole, the discussion seems 
unnecessarily elaborate and too much involved to convey a satisfactorily clear 
impression of the author’s precise contentions. These, nevertheless, can be 
discerned (or inferred) if the reader will take the trouble to assemble and brief- 
ly summarize the several scattered reiterations of the main argument, having 
disentangled it from the superadded criticisms of obsolescent philosophical 
dogma, extravagances of general inference, and confessions of faith with which 
it is impressively obscured. This cannot be done offhand but is quite worth 
while since the work throughout is provocative and suggestive. 

F. Barry 
Columbia University 





Guide to the material in the National Archives. Foreword by R. D. W. Connor. 
(‘The National Archives,” publication No. 14.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1940. Pp. 303. $0.40. 

With characteristic modesty the archivist of the United States, Dr. 
R. D. W. Connor, explains that the tasks of preparing this guide have been 
performed principally by Herbert E. Angel, Preston W. Edsall, and Marion 
Rice, under the supervision of Solon J. Buck, director of publications. The 
cautious editors repeatedly warn the reader not to consider as definitive the 
present work (which supersedes a preliminary guide published in the Third 
annual report of the archivist). The introduction explains that it is the result 
of co-operative work of many members of the archives’ staff and consequently 
that uniformity in treatment and scope of the different sections could have 
been obtained only at the cost of much delay in publication. With a depreca- 
tory understatement the editors claim that the guide, meager as it may be, 
really is a useful conspectus of a large part of the records of the federal govern- 
ment with a reasonably adequate description of many of the more important 
groups of those papers. There is no doubt that the publication lives up to this 
humble description. It is really the most important and informative volume 
on the National Archives that has yet been printed, and it is only a beginner, 
at that. Revised editions are to be forthcoming, from time to time, as more 
detailed descriptions become available for the various fonds acquired by the 
archives. 
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The main divisions of the guide are: the congress (so far only the senate 
papers), the executive departments, the judiciary, and the independent agen- 
cies. Within these divisions the records are arranged chronologically and ac- 
cording to provenance. One can do no better than quote the introduction on 
the scope and arrangement of the data treated: 


For each agency of the Government—whether a department, independent agency, 
bureau, division, or other governmental unit—that appears in the main portion of this 
guide there is a brief introductory statement, which deals principally with the history 
and functions of the agency but may also contain general information on the history 
of its records, the finding mediums that afford access to them, and any special restric- 
tions on their use. The descriptions of record groups, which are arranged after the in- 
troductory statement on the basis of chronology, quantity of material, or other logical 
considerations, provide information on such points as the type, subject matter, chrono- 
logical coverage, quantity, completeness, and arrangement of the records, but they too 
may contain data, though usually more specific in nature than that in the introductory 
statement, on the history and functions of the agency or its predecessors, the history 
of the records, finding mediums, and restrictions. 


Under the head of “finding mediums” are succinct and most useful biblio- 
graphical references, all of which publications are available (the reviewer may 
add) in the first-class reference library attached to the archives, and presided 
over by a most sympathetic and competent personnel. 

Of all the classes of records, those pertaining to the department of state 
would appear to be the best organized. In addition to the old department of 
state records to 1906, taken over in 1938, the guide contains lists of the recent 
acquisitions of legation and consular archives that have been sent from the 
various stations of the foreign service since 1930. (Incidentally, this measure 
places all copies of this class of records under the risks of custody in one build- 
ing.) The index is very full and an essential part of the guide. Supplementing 
the guide is a series, “‘National Archive accessions,” beginning January 1, 
1940, and noting all accessions from that date, the closing date for the guide. 
Two numbers of the accessions supplement, coming down to June 30, 1940 
(accession Nos. 483-609), are sent out with the guide. 

Never did a national institution deserve better of the world of organized 
scholarship than do the National Archives of American history and history 
in America. If proof were needed, we cite this most useful and important 


publication. 
SAMUEL F. Bemis 


Yale University 
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Five hundred years of printing from type. By Ricuarp Exuis. Camden, N.J.: Haddon 
Craftsmen, 1940. For private distribution. 

Pages from the past. By H. A. L. Fisher. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 237. $3.50. 


The late warden of New College, Oxford, unhappily the victim of an automobile 
accident, published this ‘““modest sheaf of occasional papers”’ as “‘a gentle invitation to 
humane studies and a rebuke to the menacing barbarism of our age.’ Of the. fifteen 
essays, the most substantial is the Raleigh lecture on ““The Whig historians,”’ delivered 
to the British Academy, in which he evaluates Hallam, Mackintosh, Macaulay, and Sir 
George Trevelyan. Mr. Fisher rates them among the greatest English historians and 
makes clear why, in his opinion, they achieved the heights: ‘“‘No one of them was an 
academic teacher. All of them had in one way or another procured two things very serv- 
iceable to success as a historical writer, leisure, and either a direct share in public life or 
access to the society of governing people. There is a grasp of reality in all their work 
which is absent from many learned publications of the cloister” (p. 74). The last essay, 
a complimentary review of Arnold J. Toynbee’s A strdy of history, also makes the point 
that the author, although a professor, ‘‘has for many years been a close student of con- 
temporary politics and in personal association with men of action” (p. 219). Mr. Fish- 
er’s own association with men of action (he was minister of education from 1916 to 1922) 
comes out in charming sketches of John Morley, ‘“‘A. J. B.”’ (the Earl of Balfour), Philip 
Snowden, and “‘politicians’’ in general. His long connection with Oxford is responsible 
for two essays: ‘‘A college progress,”’ a delightful account of his visit to the estates of 
New College in 1896 in the capacity of “‘outrider’’ to the warden; and “The real Oxford 
movement,”’ which tells the story of ‘‘ten important years, from 1649 to 1659, when Ox- 
ford was the center of those active and distinguished discussions and investigations 
which afterward fructified in the establishment of the Royal Society” (p. 132), when 
Christopher Wren, Robert Hooke, Robert Boyle, and William Petty were found or 
brought to Oxford by John Wilkins, warden of Wadham College, himself one of the most 
ingenious inventors of the time. Readers in the United States will enjoy the opening 
essay, ‘If Napoleon had escaped to America’”’ (to conquer South America and then die 
at sea in 1818 en route to India, where some native peoples had risen against their Eng- 
lish rulers) and also ‘‘America after fifteen years’ (describing the changes observed be- 
tween visits in 1909 and 1924). Since Mr. Fisher was a famous stylist, it is not necessary 
to elaborate on the literary charm of all the papers. 


Man and the western world. By Joun GeIse. 2 vols. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 
Pp. 541+500. $5.50. 

Der Kampf ums Mittelmeers. By Puttipp Hittepranpt. Stuttgart: Union Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1940. Pp. 517. 13 maps. Rm. 12.50. 
The Mediterranean in European politics, from the earliest times to the present. 
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The papacy and the modern state. An essay on the political history of the Catholic church. 
By F. R. Hoare. London: Oates, 1940. 15s. 

An encyclopaedia of world history: ancient, medieval and modern, chronologically arranged. 
A revised and modernized version of Ploetz’s “Epitome.” Compiled and edited by 
WituiaM L. Lancer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 1155+Ixvi. $6.00. Stu- 
dent’s Edition, $4.50. 

A dictionary of dates. (‘“‘“Everyman’s library,”’ edited by Ernest Rays. No. 554. “‘Ref- 
erence.”’) New ed. New York: Dutton, 1940. Pp. 446. $0.90. 


In writing An encyclopaedia of world history, Professor Langer and his fifteen col- 
laborators (his colleagues at Harvard with two exceptions) have provided students, 
writers, and teachers of history with a most useful, if not indispensable, handbook. Dr. 
Karl Ploetz’s Epitome of history, first in the Tillinghast translation and later in the Harry 
Elmer Barnes revision, has faithfully served several generations of historians; and Pro- 
fessor Langer’s original purpose was again to revise and bring up to date that seventy- 
year-old manual. But the necessity of a complete re-writing was soon apparent, and the 
result in effect is an entirely new book, covering all history, non-European as well as 
European, from the beginning (with a glance at prehistory) to the outbreak of the war 
in 1939. Almost two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the modern period. As in the 
earlier Epitome, the organization is chronological, but there is more detail, and impor- 
tant topics are discussed in short paragraphs. Time and again the reviewer was im- 
pressed by the concise, yet thorough, treatment of a particularly complicated or dis- 
puted subject. The many maps, genealogical tables, and lists of rulers are helpful, and 
the index is excellent. 

Unfortunately, nonpolitical history is deliberately slighted; and when economic, so- 
cial, and intellectual topics are treated, the half-hearted effort yields only partly suc- 
cessful results. Why should Pareto’s work be discussed when Spengler and Kant, to 
name only two, are not even mentioned? It is unfortunate that the ‘‘Industrial Revolu- 
tion,’’ which is nowhere even mentioned, does not have a section of its own, where the 
chronology of the technological changes could be narrated. There are cross-references 
which enable the reader to continue with any particular topic from one period to the 
next, but there are no such references to the previous treatment of a subject. Sometimes 
there is unnecessary duplication of material, and contradictions (e.g., “Holy Alliance,” 
pp. 610, 611, and 778). And there are the errors and misleading statements that are in- 
evitable in a work of this sort. All of which is another way of saying that the book is not 
the ‘‘miracle’’ that the publisher’s blurb says it is, but simply an excellent reference work 
that immediately replaces all others in its field. 

The new edition of A dictionary of dates, which in reality is an alphabetical encyclo- 
pedia of miscellaneous historical facts, is presumably a handbook for the general reader. 
Yet it frequently takes for granted a great deal of background knowledge. There are 
unnecessary errors, and, except for the fact that recent events are emphasized, the mate- 
rial included seems to have been chosen haphazardly. It is an English work, and British 
history dominates, frequently to the exclusion of American and other histories. Yet it 
is a convenient little book and, as such, may perhaps be recommended, particularly to 
students of English history, as a supplement to the Langer volume. 


Gorpon H. McNeEIL 


Submarines, admirals and navies. By Cott1n Mayers. Los Angeles, Cal.: Associated 
Publications, 1940. 
The golden ages of history. By JoserpH McCase. London: Watts, 1940. 10s. 6d. 


The author, in studying fifteen brilliant periods of history, attempts to discover the 
reasons for the rises and falls of civilization. 


Constitutionalism: ancient and modern. By Cuartes Howarp MclIiwarn. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1940. Pp. 162. $2.50. 

_ This book consists of six lectures delivered at Cornell University. The first, on defi- 

nitions, is devoted chiefly to thought about the constitution in seventeenth- and eight- 

eenth-century England. Bolingbroke, Burke, Arthur Young, and Thomas Paine are 
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cited in evidence. The essence of constitutionalism is “legal limitation on government; 
it is the antithesis of arbitrary rule; its opposite is despotic government, the government 
of will instead of law.’’ The second and third lectures seek elements of constitutional- 
ism in the writings of ancient Greece and Rome. For this study Plato’s Politicus, deal- 
ing with the actual and the attainable, is more important than his portrayal of the ideal 
in the Republic. In the history of Roman law and institutions the most significant strand 
is not the absolutism of the later empire but the “‘older, deeper principle that the popu- 
lus, and none but the whole populus can be the ultimate source of legal authority.” 

The fourth lecture, on constitutionalism in the middle ages, although chiefly an ex- 
position of certain ideas of Bracton, comes near to giving us the theme of the whole 
book. The power of the state, Bracton says, is made up of two parts, gubernaculum and 
jurisdictio. The first (McIlwain summarizes) covers ‘‘acts of government strictly de- 
fined.”’ There the king is absolute. ‘Within that sphere no act of his can be illegal, be- 
cause within it his discretionary power is legitimate, complete, and shared by none.” 
Excluded from gubernaculum are “prescriptive rights of tenants or subjects which are 
wholly outside and beyond the legitimate bounds of royal administration and fall prop- 
erly under jurisdictio.”’ While these particular Latin words apparently ceased to be used 
by English lawyers and writers, the distinction persisted. The concept of jurisdictio— 
an area in which government was subject to limitations—might well have perished in 
early modern times. How it survived and grew is shown in the last two lectures. Ulti- 
mately the king was made responsible—to the law and to the will of the people—in 
government as well as in jurisdiction; or, to put it differently, jurisdictio was extended 
over the whole field of gubernaculum. 

The book is well printed and adequately supplied with notes. It shows the richness of 
knowledge that comes from a lifetime of scholarly work. Moreover, besides contribut- 
ing to our knowledge of the past, it contains thought-provoking dicta on present prob- 
lems. Of these, one example may be given: When Plato admitted that limitations of 
law always hamper government, he was recognizing the defects of constitutional govern- 
ment. From this point Professor McIlwain continues: ‘““The problem that Plato faces 
here is . . . . likely to persist as long as government itself. A constitutional government 
will always be a weak government when compared with an arbitrary one.... . Consti- 
tutionalism suffers from the defects of its own merits. Because it cannot do some evil it 
is precluded from doing some good. Shall we, then, forego the good to prevent the evil, 
or shall we submit to the evil to secure the good? This is the fundamental practical 
question of all constitutionalism. It is the foremost issue in the present political world.” 


WituaM F. Raney 


The gold rushes. By W. P. Morre.yi. London: Black, 1940. Pp. 427. 18s. 
Gold rushes and their effect upon society, from the days of the Spanish discoveries 

in the Americas to the Klondike rush. 

The armed horde, 1793-1939. By HorrmMan Nickerson. New York: Putnam, 1940. 
$3.50. 
A study of the rise and decline of the mass army. 

Academies of art, past and present. By NrkoLtaus Pevsner. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 324. $6.00. 

Out of revolution. By EuGEN Rosenstockx-Huessy. London: Jarrolds, 1940. 18s. 
An attempt to elucidate the anatomy of revolution. 

Modern masterpieces. An outline of modern art. By Frank Rutter. London: Newnes, 
1940. 15s. 

A treasury of the world’s great letters. Selected and edited by M. Lrncotn ScuustTEr. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940. Pp. 563. $3.75. 

The history of torture throughout the ages. By GrorGe Ritey Scotrr. London: Werner 
Laurie, 1940. Pp. 328. 15s. 

Suez and Panama. By ANDRE SrecrrieD. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. Pp. 400. 
$3.00. 
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From Descartes to Kant. By T. V. Smita and Marsorie GRENE. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 899. $4.50. 

Twentieth-century literature, 1901-1940. By A. C. Warp. 7th ed., revised and enlarged. 
London: Methuen, 1940. 7s. 6d. 

Famous planes and famous flights. By Jonn Winstow. New York: Platt & Munk, 
1940. $1.25. 
The story of the development of aircraft. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


Die Verteidigung Mitteleuropas. By Frreprich von COocHENHAUSEN. Edited by Grr- 
HARD OstrREIcH and OrHers. Jena: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1940. Pp. 379. 
From the wars against the Turks to the war of 1914. 


John Cabot’s Baccalaos. By G. R. F. Prowse. Winnipeg, Canada: The author, 1940. 
An article in pamphlet form attempting to prove that John Cabot landed at New- 

foundland. 

Evropav. XVI vyekye [Europe in the sixteenth century]. Edited by A. A. Doprotyupov. 
Moscow: Glavnoye upravleniye geodezii i kartografii, 1940. 5r. 

A colored map, 132X156 cm., on a scale of 35 km. to 1 cm. 

Industry and government in France and England, 1540-1640. By Joun U. Nur. (“Mem- 
oirs of the American Philosophical Society,” Vol. XV.) Philadelphia: The society, 
1940. Pp. 162. $2.00, 

Troubadour of the stars. The romantic life of Johannes Kepler. By Ouar Sate. New 
York: Oskar Piest, 1940. Pp. 352. $2.50. 

King of the fur traders. The deeds and deviltry of Pierre Esprit Radisson. By STANLEY 
Vesta. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. 326. $3.50. 

Radisson, a French-Canadian explorer, was among the founders of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company in 1670. 

The diplomatic history of the Canadian boundary, 1749-1763. By Max Save.ie. (‘“The 
relations of Canada and the United States.’’) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940. Pp. 172. $2.50. 

Rousseau and Burke. A study of the idea of liberty in eighteenth-century political thought. 
By Annie Marion Osporn. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 283. 
$3.75. 

Washington and the Revolution: a reappraisal. Gates, Conway, and the Continental Con- 
gress. By BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 269. $3.00. 


EUROPE, 1789-1914 


Storia dei trattati e degli atti diplomatici Europei dal Congresso di Vienna (1815) ai giorni 
nostri. By ScipionE Gemma. Florence: G. Barbéra, 1940. Pp. 603. L. 30. 

Habsburger Riickzug aus Italien. Die Verhandlungen von Villafranea und Ziirich 1859. 
By WitHeELm Deutscu. Vienna: Adolf Luser Verlag, 1940. Pp. 151. 

Modern Europe, 1871-1939. By D. C. Somervety. London: Methuen, 1940. 4s. 

Deutschland zwischen Russland und England. Studien zur Aussenpolitik des Bismarck- 
ischen Reiches. By WitHEeLtM Scutisster. (“Schriften des Reichsinstitut fiir Ge- 
schichte des neuen Deutschlands.’’) Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 174. 


A study of the Anglo-German conversations of 1879, 1889, and 1898-1901 and a con- 
sideration of Russia as a factor in their failure to bring about an Anglo-German alliance. 
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Road to disaster. By Ernst Kuen. Translated by Dents Weaver. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1940. Pp. 336. 12s. 6d. 
A study of the significance of central Europe in the origins of the war of 1914 and of 


the present war. 
THE WAR OF 1914 


Strategicheskoye razvértyvaniye [Strategical deployment]. By V. A. Me.ixoy. Vol. I, 
Pervaya imperialisticheskaya voyna 1914-1918 gg. |The first imperialist war 1914— 
18]. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 528. 11r. 

Manevrenny period pervoy mirovoy imperialisticheskoy voyny 1914 g. [The period of ma- 
neuver of the first imperialist world war, 1914]. By A. KoLenkovsky. 2 vols. Mos- 
cow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 368+-90 plans. 12r. 

History of the Great War based on official documents. Naval operations. By Sir JuLiaAN 
S. Corsert. Vol. Ii, May, 1915—June, 1916. Rev. ed. London: Longmans, Green, 
1940. Text 25s. Maps 21s. 

Der Schatten iiber England. Deutschland, die irische Frage und Casements Mission. By 
Hans L. Watruer. Niirnberg: J. L. Scuraa, 1940. Rm. 8.50. 

The 25th Army Brigade, R. G. A., on the western front in 1918. By C.S. B. Buckianp. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1940. Pp. 110. Two maps. 7s. 6d. 

This short history of the 25th Army Brigade of the Royal Garrison Artillery was 
written by the well-known authority on the diplomacy of the Napoleonic era in a period 
of enforced inactivity after the armistice of 1918. Possessing the background of a trained 
historian, Mr. Buckland subsequently revised and documented his early effort. The re- 
sult is something more than a mere chronology of the moves of the brigade and the 
targets fired upon. Unusually informative footnotes demonstrate a wide acquaintance 
with the most important French and English publications on heavy ordnance. The 
period covered includes the operations of the 25th Army Brigade on the Hazebrouck 
front from April to June, 1918, on the Kemmel front from July to September, during the 
advance to the Lys River in September and October, and in the movement to the Scheldt 
in October and November. 

Although at first only an adjutant (finally a captain), Mr. Buckland apparently 
worked up a true artilleryman’s feeling for the cumbersome guns and howitzers he 
served. The brigade contained only superheavy 6-inch to 15-inch guns and howitzers. 
He felt that the only aesthetic spectacle of the last war was the magnificent measured 
roll and counterroll of the 8-inch British howitzers after each discharge. He frequently 
expresses an opinion on the failure of the British command to utilize their superheavy 
artillery to its maximum advantage and shows that they seriously underestimated the 
mobile qualities of some of the less heavy 6-inch guns. Two excellent maps, on a scale 
1/100,000, illustrate the terrain and battery locations. There is a general and a subject 


index. 
H. A. De WreEerRpD 
EUROPE, 1919-39 


Kolonialpolitisches Quellenheft. Edited by Ernst Gernarp Jacos. Foreword by Gov- 
VERNEUR A. D. Dr. Scuneg. Bamberg: C. C. Buchners Verlag, 1940. Pp. 198. 
Rm. 1.90. 

Documents bearing upon questions relating to Germany’s former colonies, 1918 to the 
present. 

Le réglement conventionnel des conséquences de remaniements territoriaux. Considérations 
suggérées par l’expérience de Haute-Silésie. By G. KAECKENBEECK. Ziirich: Poly- 
graphischer Verlag, 1940. Pp. 65. Fr. 3. 


This little book was written after the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, to which dis- 
putes over Upper Silesia were—partly at least—a prelude. Coming from the hands of 
the former president of the Tribunal of Arbitration in Upper Silesia, a Belgian by origin, 
it contains valuable information concerning the effort to achieve a modus vivendi in that 
territory, which formed an economic unit but which politically was divided between 
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Germany and Poland. During the author’s stay in Beuthen, one of the industrial cen- 
ters in the German part of that area, he had a unique opportunity to get acquainted 
with those problems of political, economic, and social life which were more disturbing 
in the disputed area than elsewhere. He was also able to observe systematically the 
working of special agencies set up after the partition of Upper Silesia with the task of 
supervising the adjustment of various institutions to the new order. Conclusions which 
he made from daily contact with the inhabitants of the industrial area and with both 
Polish and German authorities served as a basis of his study, which is to be followed by 
a book in English, entitled ‘‘The international experiment of Upper Silesia.” It is easy 
to see that he was not a pessimist, though well aware of difficulties and local complica- 
tions, to which strained relations between two neighboring countries added momentum, 
and that he worked in his new function with the hope of seeing a return to normal condi- 
tions after the period of transition. His book is not a chronological account of the work 
which has been done by the tribunal and differs in character and scope from W. J. Rose’s 
comprehensive monograph, The drama of Upper Silesia (Journal, VIII [1936,] 516- 
17). It was written for future statesmen and those who will assume responsibility for 
shaping the new map of Europe after the present struggle. It shows what an interna- 
tional agency could achieve in a post-war atmosphere amid conflicting interests toward 
settling peacefully the grievances of individuals as well as graver disputes. 


OrakarR Op.oziLik 


The Geneva racket (1920-1939). By Ropert Det. London: Hale, 1940. 12s. 6d. 
A consideration of the League of Nations. 


German control over international economic relations, 1930-1940. By ALLEN THOMAS 
BonneE.u. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1940. $2.00. 

Deutschland—England 1933-1939. Die Dokumente des deutschen Friedenswillens. Edited 
by Fritz Berser. Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 250. Rm. 4.90. 

Seven mysteries of Europe. By Jutes Romarns. New York: Knopf, 1940. Pp. 253. $2.50. 
A French novelist’s view of the public figures and causes of the European war. 

It happened again. By Apotpaus vAN WertuH. Scotch Plains, N.J.: Flanders Hall, 
1940. $1.50. 

Kriegsausbruch und Kriegsschuld 1939. By Axe, FremmeRR VON FreyTAGH-LORING- 
HOVEN. Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 115. Rm. 2.80. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Prince Metternich: statesman and lover. By Raovut AUVERNHEIMER. Translated by 
James A. Gatston. New York: Alliance Book Corp., 1940. Pp. 365. $3.50. 

Hungarian rhapsody: the portrait of an actress. By Bertita Harpina. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1940. Pp. 344. $3.00. 


The story of the Hungarian actress, Camille Fehér de Vernet, who was a favorite on 
the Budapest stage in the years before the war of 1914. 


Diplomat of destiny. By Sir George FranckensteE1n. New York: Alliance Book 
Corp., 1940. Pp. 342. $3.00. 

Autobiography of the onetime minister from Austria to Great Britain. 

Handbuch der Geschichte Osterreichs und seiner Nachbarliinder Béhmen und Ungarn. Vol. 
II, Der Weltkrieg. By Karu and Martuitpe Uruirz. Vienna: Leuschner & Luben- 
sky, 1939. Pp. 271. 

FRANCE 

Apostle of charity. The life of St. Vincent de Paul. By THzoporE Maynarp. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 319. 7s. 6d. 

The spirit of Moliére. An interpretation. By Percy Appison CHAPMAN. Edited by 
JeAN-ALBERT Béps. Foreword by CuristopHEer Gauss. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940. Pp. 250. $3.50. 
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The early reading of Pierre Bayle. By Rutu Exizaseta Cowprick. Scottdale, Pa.: 

Mennonite Publishing House, 1939. Pp. 216. 

In this volume, the earlier letters of Bayle, the well-known French skeptic and author 
of the Dictionnaire historique et critique, are used to find the extent and nature of his 
reading and the evolution of his ideas. The study terminates with the year 1684, when 
Bayle was thirty-six. It seems arbitrary to carry the study of his “‘early”’ reading into 
his mid-thirties, especially since he had but twenty more years to live. A better stop- 
ping would be 1681, when the Protestant seminary at Sedan, where he was teaching 
philosophy, was closed by royal decree. This date would precede the beginning of his 
controversial publications and his removal to the relative freedom of Rotterdam, his 
home after 1681. 

Bayle’s various intellectual interests are treated in topical form, with liberal reference 
to the books mentioned in his voluminous correspondence. But too much dependence 
can be put on the mere mention of books. The wideness of his knowledge is astonishing, 
but all of it need not be first hand. How can one be sure, in addition, that Bayle’s letters 
give a thoroughly frank picture of his mental attitudes? The author accepts the letters 
—written in an age when mental reservation was a fine art—at face value and concludes 
that Bayle’s skepticism was acquired so gradually that he retained the “‘essentials of 
faith’ in 1684. But even his early letters cannot be accepted unreservedly, as the great 
majority were written to his father and elder brother, both of them Protestant ministers. 
And what were the “‘essentials,’’ and how can the statement that he retained them in 
1684 be proved by this method? 

A study of his correspondents would have added value to the analysis. There is an 
excellent bibliography, including a list of the collections of unpublished letters. One 
would have liked precise information as to the number of unpublished letters and the 
value of the collections which the author was permitted to use. The volume is a useful 
addition to the growing list of works that are rescuing Bayle from his ‘‘undeserved state 


of relative oblivion.” 
Howarp Rosinson 


Blanche Gamond. Ein Hugenottenbuch. By Hepwic ANNELER. Ziirich: Oprecht, 1940. 
Fr. 8. 

Blanche Gamond was a leader of the Huguenots in southern France at the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Sotsialniye i politicheskiye idei vo Frantsti pered revolyutsiey (1748-1789) [Social and 
political ideas in France before the revolution (1748-89)]. By V. P. Vouain. Mos- 
cow-Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1940. Pp. 192. 8r. 

Letters to and from Madame du Deffand and Julie de Lespinasse. Edited by WARREN 
Huntine Smita. (‘‘Miscellaneous antiquities,’’ edited by W. S. Lewis. No. XIV.) 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 97. $5.00. 

The relationship from 1752 to 1764 between Mme du Deffand and Mlle de Lespinasse 
has previously been studied. Eugéne Asse gave a lucid and apparently authentic ac- 
count of their association in an essay, first published in the Revue de France (June 30 and 
July 31, 1876) and later incorporated in a small work with documents (Mlle de Lespi- 
nasse et la Marquise du Deffand [Paris, 1877]). Again, in 1906, the Marquis de Ségur de- 
voted the first third of his lengthy Julie de Lespinasse to the same subject. It is inevita- 
ble that two of the most important salon leaders of eighteenth-century France should 
attract attention, all the more so since there was a certain mystery both in the inaugura- 
tion of their friendship in 1752 and in its dissolution in 1764. The fascination attached to 
the romantic figure of Mlle de Lespinasse has been increased by the somewhat contra- 
dictory accounts of Marmontel, Bachaumont, and Laharpe. Who was Mlle de Lespi- 
nasse? What position did she occupy in the Vichy family? Why did Mme du Deffand in- 
sist against the wishes of her own family upon taking her as a companion? What caused 
the sudden rupture in a friendship which started so auspiciously? Was it due to incom- 
patibility of temperament, or were there more intimate family reasons for it? Or was it 
attributable solely to the resentment of Mme du Deffand when she saw the members of 
her salon abandon her for the more “‘modern’”’ Julie? Fascinating questions, indeed— 
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not particularly important, it is true, either to the literary or social history of the time, 
but revelatory nonetheless of a more intimate side of eighteenth-century life. Mr. 
Smith has discussed them anew in his introduction to this edition of thirty-one letters 
written during the friendship. His discussion throws but little additional light upon the 
intimacy of the two women. But he has edited with extreme care the letters themselves, 
eighteen of which have apparently never been published before, accompanying them by 
adequate notes and a full index both of proper names and of content. It is a tribute to 
Mr. Smith’s editorial ability that they disclose more fully and more accurately than any 
preceding discussion the inception and end of an eighteenth-century friendship. 


Ira WADE 


Lazare Carnot: republican patriot. By Hunttey Dupre. (“Foundation studies in cul- 
ture,”’ Vol. I.) Oxford, Ohio: Mississippi Valley Press, 1940. Pp. 343. $4.50. 

Romantic rebel: the life and times of George Sand. By Freuizi1a Skyp. New York: Viking 
Press, 1940. Pp. 286. $3.00. 

Montaigne in France, 1812-1852. By DonALD Murpocu Frame. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 308. $3.00. 

The artist, H. Daumier: interpreter of history. By YNeEz GHIRARDELLI. San Francisco, 
Calif.: Grabhorn Press, 1940. 

The Second Empire. By Octave Avusry. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1940. Pp. 638. 
$5.00. 

Istoriya Parizhskoy kommuny 1871 g. {History of the Paris Commune of 1871]. By 
P. M. KerzHentsEv. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 552. 10r. 25k. 
There is a bibliography of eight pages. 


From Panama to Verdun. My fight for France. By Puitippe BuNAvu-VaARILLA. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance, 1940. Pp. 277. $2.50. 
Affiére Dreyfus. Soldatentum und Judentum im Frankreich der dritten Republik. By 


Wa trter Frank. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1939. Pp. 50. Rm. 1.50. 
Claude Debussy: master of dreams. By Mauricr Dumesniut. New York: Ives Wash- 
burn, 1940. Pp. 326. $2.50. 
France will live again. The portrait of a peaceful interlude. By SamuEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Foreword by DonaLtp Morrat. New York: Hastings House, 1940. $3.00. 
Contains photographs, lithographs, and etchings of scenes in France. 


GERMANY 


Deutschland und die Westméchte. By Apotr Hatre.p. Jena: Eugen Diederichs Ver- 
lag, 1940. Pp. 168. 

Arndt. Geistiges und politisches Verhalten. By Rupotr Faurner. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1940. Rm. 9. 
A study of Ernst Moritz Arndt and his efforts to stimulate the spirit of German na- 

tionalism at the time of the War of Liberation. 

Holderlin. Philosophie und Dichtung. By Kurt Hitpepranpt. Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer, 1940. Rm. 9.60. 

Von Hegel bis Nietzsche. By Karu Lowitu. Ziirich: Oprecht, 1940. Fr. 16. 
A study of German ideas in the nineteenth century. 

Bismarck, der deutsche Mensch. By Aut¥rrep Funke. Berlin: Kyffhauser Verlag, 1939. 
Pp. 399. Rm. 6.50. 

Der Kanzler und das Heer. Bismarcks Wehr politik in den Grundziigen. By Hermann 
Hass. Berlin: Sigismund, 1939. Pp. 168. Rm. 6. 
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Die Politik des Zweiten Reiches 1870-1918. By Hans Lonmeyer. 2 vols. Berlin: Paul 
Neff Verlag, 1939. Pp. 556+579. 

Deutsche Geschichte 1871-1919. By Fritz Hartuna. 4th ed. Leipzig: Koehler & Ame- 
lang, 1939. Pp. 384. 

Von Potsdam nach Doorn. By Grar Ernst zu Reventow. Berlin: M. A. Klieber-Ver- 
lag, 1940. Pp. 480. Rm. 9.80. 

Fiir und wider den Russenpakt. Vor 50 Jahren. By Peter Dexa. Niirnberg: Verlag 
Der Stiirmer, 1940. Pp. 84. 
Deals with the reception given the announcement of the Reinsurance Treaty in 1896. 

Labor under German democracy; arbitration, 1918-1933. By Frrepa WUNDERLICH. New 
York: Graduate School of Political and Social Science, New School for Social Re- 
search, 1940. $1.00. 

Deutsche Geschichte 1918-1939. By Ernst Anricn. Berlin: Teubner, 1940. Pp. 157. 
Rm. 4. 

Positionen und Begriffe im Kampf mit Weimar—Genf—Versailles. By Cari Scumitt. 
Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 324. Rm. 9.60. 

Warum wir den Ruhrkampf verloren. Das presse-politische Kriiftespiel in entscheidenden 
Monaten deutscher Ohnmachtspolitik. By Hernricu Térrer. Koln: Verlag West- 
deutscher Beobachter, 1940. Pp. 118. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Quakers in commerce. By Pau H. Empen. Foreword by Str MontacueE Burton. Lon- 
don: Low, 1940. Pp. 286. 12s. 6d. 
H.M.S. His Majesty's ships and their forbears. By Cecit Kinc. London: The Studio, 

1940. Pp. 328. 12s. 6d. 

The history of the former ships which had the same names as those in service today. 
British ships and British seamen. By Micnar. Lewis. (“British life and thought” 

series.) London: Longmans, Green, 1940. Pp. 52. 1s. 

A historical sketch of the growth of British sea power. 

Sea Power. By T.124. London: Cape, 1940. Pp. 252. 8s. 6d. 

The author contends that Britain can maintain isolationism from the continent and 
protect its interests by means of a strong navy; he therefore deplores the making of con- 
tinental commitments and the building-up of an army intended for use on the continent, 
as unnecessary and tending to divert British energy into useless channels. 

Some English dictators. By Mitton WatpMAN. London: Blackie, 1940. 12s. 6d. 

A study of four of England’s rulers: John, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Cromwell 
Englands Biindnisse. Sechs Jahrhunderte britischer Kriege mit fremden Waffen. By 
Anton Ziscuxa. Leipzig: Wilhelm Goldmann Verlag, 1940. Pp. 301. Rm. 7.50. 
Magdalen School. A history of Magdalen College School, Oxford. By R.S. Starner. Ox- 

ford: Blackwell, 1940. 10s. 

Northamptonshire and Rutland clergy from 1500. By the Rev. Henry IsHam LonGDEN. 

Vol. VII. Northampton: Archer & Goodman, 1940. 10s. 6d. 

This volume gives biographical sketches of men with names from Hill to Jemson. 
Rival ambassadors at the court of Queen Mary. By E. Harris Harsison. Princeton, N.J.: 

Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 380. $4.00. 

Queen Elizabeth. By THropore Maynarp. (“Science and culture series,” edited by 

JosePH Hussiern.) Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1940. Pp. 399. $4.00. 
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Englands Machtpolitik. Vortriége und Studien. By Erich Marcxs. New ed. Edited, 
with a foreword, by Witty AnpreEas. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1940. 
Pp. 241. 


This volume, written between 1900 and 1923, deals with British imperialism and 
foreign policy from the time of Drake to that of Joseph Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes. 


The life of John Knox. By Grorce R. Preepy. London: Jenkins, 1940. 15s. 
Christian mysticism in the Elizabethan age, with its background in mystical methodology. 
By Josern B. Couns. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 251. 
$3.25. 
John Foxe and his book. By J. F. Moziry. London: S.P.C.K., 1940. Pp. 254. 12s. 6d. 
James VI of Scotland and the throne of England. By Heven G. Starrorp. Published 
for the American Historical Association. New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. Pp. 
336. $3.75. 
Anglo-Scottish relations from 1587 to 1603. 


The judicious marriage of Mr. Hooker and the birth of “The laws of ecclesiastical polity.”’ 
By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
200. $2.50. 

Queen of tears. The life of Henrietta Maria. By Jane Oxiver. London: Collins, 1940. 
15s. 

Lucius Cary, Second Viscount Falkland. By Kurt Weser. (“Columbia University 
studies in English and comparative literature,’ No. 147.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 360. $3.00. 

Although all will not agree that Falkland’s last years were a ‘‘wan tragedy,” a book 
that deals with him as the center of literary society in his happier early years is welcome. 
Nevertheless, the author of such a biography is bound to experience some difficulty in 
finding a principle of selection, for to write of all Falkland’s friends would be to produce 
another work like John Aubrey’s Brief lives (Oxford, 1898) without the pars and 
charm of Aubrey’s gossip. In the last chapters of his book Mr. Weber overcomes this 
difficulty by treating the characters in their relation to Falkland’s religious thought. 
Unfortunately, he uses no such device in the early chapters on the circle at Great Tew. 
Mr. Weber does not describe the group as a group, that is, in its mutual relations, but 
gives a short account of each of the regular visitors. These biographies, though they rely 
too much on direct quotation from the airy eulogies of the day, are adequate in them- 
selves, but they do not notably supplement the easily accessible articles in the Diction- 
ary of national biography. Even those whose fame does not entitle them to a niche in 
that mausoleum, such as Dr. Triplet, Falkland’s editor, are too well known from the 
pages of Aubrey for new and briefer lives to be of much historical value. 

The chapters on Falkland’s religious thought are much the most interesting in the 
book. Mr. Weber does not attempt a detailed account of Falkland’s doctrinal beliefs 
but shows that on the fundamental questions of the day, infallibility and church union, 
these “rational theologians” were in complete agreement. The analysis of the Discourse 
on infallibility (London, 1651) in its relation to the thought of Hales and Chillingworth 
is of particular interest. But to call Falkland the proper spokesman of the group and to 
describe his mind as conventional is to exaggerate his influence and minimize his original- 
ity. The suggestion made, that if Falkland had pressed the logic of his views he woula 
have realized his close affinity to the Socinians, does not recognize that his rationalism 
was in no sense a skepticism but accepted without question the truth contained in Scrip- 
ture as the basis of all reasoning. Mr. Weber has documented his book extremely care- 
fully and fully, and the text contains an embarrassing wealth of quotation. The bibliog- 
raphy contains some three hundred titles. 

Wituram D. CiarKx 
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The English revolution, 1640. Three essays. By CuristopHer Hitt, MARGARET JAMES, 
and Epce.i Rickworp. Edited by CuristopHer Hitt. London: Lawrence & Wis- 
hart, 1940. Pp. 136. 2s. 6d. 

Written from a Marxian point of view. 

Sir William Temple: the man and his work. By Homer E. Woopsrivce. New York: 
Modern Language Association of America, 1940. Pp. 361. $3.50. 

Extracts from the records of the burgh of Edinburgh, 1655 to 1665. Edited by MARGUERITE 
Woop. London: Oliver & Boyd, 1940. Pp. 576. 21s. 

Judge Jeffreys. By H. Montgomery Hype. London: Harrap, 1940. Pp. 328. 12s. 6d. 

English economic history, mainly since 1700. By C. R. Fay. Cambridge: Heffer, 1940. 
Pp. 254. 5s. 

Methodism and the literature of the eighteenth century. By T. D. SHepuerp. London: 
Epworth Press, 1940. Pp. 286. 10s. 6d. 

Jonathan Swift: giant in chains. By Frank Stier Goopwin. New York: Liveright, 
1940. Pp. 450. $3.00. 

John Gay. Favourite of the wits. By Witu1am Henry Irvine. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 334. $3.50. 

The letters of Dr. George Cheyne to the Countess of Huntingdon. Edited by CHar.zs F. 
Muutettr. San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. 64. $1.75. 

Simeon and church order. A study of the origins of the evangelical revival in Cambridge in 
the 18th century. By Cuarues Smytu. (“Birkbeck lectures,’ 1937-38.) Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 316. $4.00. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. By CLENNELL WiLKINSON. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1940. Pp. 
247. $2.50. 

Alumni Cantabrigienses. A biographical list of all known students, graduates and holders of 
office at the University of Cambridge, from the earliest times to 1900. Edited by J. A. 
Venn. Part II, From 1752-1900. Vol. I, Abbey-Challis. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 530. $40. 

Letters from George III to Lord Bute, 1756-1766. Edited by Romney Sepewickx. New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 277. $4.00. 

Sheridan of Drury Lane. By Autice Guascow. New York: Stokes, 1940. Pp. 310. 
$3.00. 

Lady Bessorough and her family circle. Edited by the Eart or BessorouGH with the 
collaboration of A. Asptnatit. London: Murray, 1940. 15s. 

Shelley. By NewMan Ivey Wuite. 2 vols. New York: Knopf, 1940. Pp. 748+642. 
$12.50. 

Trelawny. By MarGArET ArmstronG. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 369. $3.00. 
A biography of Edward Trelawny, the adventurous friend of Byron and Shelley. 
The church and the world. Vol. 111, Church and society in England from 1800. By Maur- 

icE B. Recxirr. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 7s. 6d. 

A history of British socialism. By M. Brrr. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 451. 


15s. 
A revised edition with a new chapter covering the nineteen-thirties. 


Royal William. By Doris Lestre. London: Hutchinson, 1940. 9s. 
A re-evaluation of William IV. 
The Reverend Colonel Finch. By E.1zapetH Nitcute. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1940. Pp. 109. $1.50. 
The life of an English minister, scholar, and soldier of the early nineteenth century. 
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British consular reports on the trade and politics of Latin America, 1824-1826. Edited by 
R. A. Humpureys. (“Camden third series,’ Vol. LXIII.) London: Royal Histori- 
cal Society, 1940. Pp. xiv-+385. 
Richard Norman Shaw, R.A., 1831-1912. By Sir Rearnatp BiomrieE.p, R. A. London: 
Batsford, 1940. Pp. 150. 12s. 6d. 
The biography of a distinguished British architect. Illustrated by photographs, 
plans, and drawings. 
Two generations. Edited by OsBert Sirwetu. London: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 345. 15s. 
Two documents—the first, reminiscences of the eighteen-thirties and forties by Mr. 
Sitwell’s great-aunt, and the second, a diary kept by his aunt from 1873 to 1877. 
Sophia Sturge: a memoir. By Wiii1am R. Hucues. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 
Pp. 188. 5s. 
The record of Miss Sturge’s humanitarian activities from the middle of the past cen- 
tury on. 
Anthony Trollope’s England. By Jonn Hazarp WitpMaAN. Providence, R.I.: Brown 
University, 1940. Pp. 135. $2.00. 
Brass chandelier. A biography of R. H. Best of Birmingham. By R. D. Best. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 251. 15s. 
The story of a small Victorian manufacturer. 


A Victorian rebel. The life of William Morris. By Luoyp WenvEL EsHieman. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1940. Pp. 386. $3.50. 
Reginald Lane Poole, 1857-1939. By CLement C. J. Wess. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. XXV. London: Milford, 1940. 1s. 6d. 
Years of content, 1858-1886. By Sir GrorGe Leveson-Gower. London: Murray, 
1940. 12s. 6d. 
Recollections of the period by one of Gladstone’s private secretaries, who became a 
junior lord of the treasury in 1886. 
Hearts and pomegranates. The story of forty-five years—1875-1920. By Dame KATHARINE 
Furse. London: Peter Davies, 1940. Pp. 407. 15s. 
An autobiography of the daughter of John Addington Symonds, dealing largely with 
the work of the British volunteer nurses in the war of 1914. 
The anatomy of British sea power: a history of British naval policy in the pre-dreadnought 
era, 1880-1905. By Artour J. Marper. New York: Knopf, 1940. Pp. 580. $5.00. 
Retrospect. By the Marcuioness or LonponperryY. (“Ceres library.”) London: Mul- 
ler, 1940. Pp. 260. 6s. 
The author considers the changes in social and political life in Britain in the last 
fifty years. 
C. F. Andrews, minister of reconciliation. By Joun S. Hoytanp. London: Allenson, 
1940. Pp. 175. 3s. 6d. 
The biography of a distinguished British missionary to India and to Africa. 
Rudyard Kipling: a study in literature and political ideas. By Epwarp SHANKS. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1940. Pp. 267. $2.50. 
Myself when young. Edited by the Countess or Oxrorp aNp AsquiTH. (“Ceres li- 
brary.) London: Muller, 1940. 6s. 
Reminiscences of British women influential in various aspects of English society. 
Lloyd George. By R. H. Kiernan. London: Harrap, 1940. 4s. 
Rufus Isaacs, first Marquess of Reading. By the Marquess or Reapina. New York: 
Putnam, 1940. $3.75. 
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Pilgrim’s way. An essay in recollection. By Joun Bucnan (Lorp TwEEpsMurIR). Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. 336. $3.00. 
Memory hold the door. By Joun Bucnan. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1940. Pp. 327. 
12s. 6d. 
English edition of the autobiography of Lord Tweedsmuir. 
Final edition. By E. F. Benson. New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. Pp. 304. $3.00. 
The memoirs of the British novelist and biographer. 
Deeds that held the empire: by air. By Atr-CommoporeE L. E. O. Cuarurton, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. London: Murray, 1940. 7s. 6d. 
A history of British aviation from the earliest times to the present. 
Winston Churchill. By René Kraus. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1940. Pp. 366. $3.00- 
Battle: the life story of Winston S. Churchill. By Hugu Martin. London: Gollancz, 
1940. 2s. 6d. 
Winston Churchill. By Ropert Sencourt. London: Faber & Faber, 1940. 8s. 6d. 
Industrial relations in wartime Great Britain, 1914-1918. Annotated bibliography of ma- 
terials in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. Compiled by WaLpo 
CHAMBERLIN. Prepared under the direction of the Division of Industrial Relations, 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford University. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1940. Pp. 239. $3.00. 
Twenty years’ armistice—and after. British foreign policy since 1918. By Str CHARLES 
Perriz. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1940. 7s. 6d. 
The long week-end. By Ropert Graves and ALan Hopce. London: Faber & Faber, 
1940. 12s. 6d. 
A social and cultural history of England, 1919-39. 
Social aspects of vrime in England between two wars. By HeErmMANN MannueEmM. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1940. 18s. 
A London family between the wars. By M. Vivian Hucues. Oxford: University Press, 
1940. 7s. 6d. 
England wollte keinen Frieden. Britische Reden und Aufsétze aus den letzten 7 Jahren. By 
Hans WitHEvLM Tuost. Berlin: Franz Eher Verlag, 1940. Pp. 176. Rm. 1.50. 
Guilty men. By “‘Cato.”’ New York: Stokes, 1940. Pp. 144. $1.50. 
Deals with the British leaders before and during this war. 
England was an island once. By EtswytnH THane. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 
Pp. 324. $3.00. 
A personal account of life in Britain during the last two years before the war. 
Das Kabinett Chamberlain und der Ausbruch des Krieges 1939. By GERHART JENTSCH. 
Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 48. Rm. 1.20. 
An analysis of the British Blue Book on the outbreak of the war. 


IRELAND 


The Heffernans and their times. A study in Irish history. By Patrick HEFFERNAN. 


London: James Clarke, 1940. 10s. 6d. 
A history of an Irish family and its country from feudal times to the present. 


Raphoe clergy and parishes. By Rev. James B. Lesuiz. Enniskillen: Fermanagh Times, 


1940. 
Another volume of Dr. Leslie’s succession lists to the dioceses and parishes of Ire- 


land. 
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Ireland in the age of reform an1 revolution. A commentary on Anglo-Irish relations and on 
political forces in Ireland 1840-1921. By Nicnotas ManserGur. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1940. Pp. 272. 10s. 6d. 

The Irish Land League crisis. By Norman DunBar Patmer. (“Yale historical series, 
Miscellany,” Vol. XX XVII.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 340. 
$3.50. 

Trische Freiheitskiimpfer. Biographische Skizzen. Edited by Dr. RutH WeEILAND. Ber- 

lin: Verlag Scherl, 1940. Pp. 118. Rm. 2.20. 

Studies of Irish leaders of the last sixty years, by Irish and German authors. 










ITALY 


Artistic theory in Italy, 1450-1600. By Antuony Biunt. London: Milford, 1940. 
7s. 6d. 
The statecraft of Machiavelli. By H. Burrerrieip. London: Bell, 1940. Pp. 167. 6s. 


To anyone familiar with the intellectual brilliance displayed by Mr. Butterfield in his 
Whig inter pretation of history (Journal, IV {1932}, 278-79) the present brief essay, for all 
its delightful play of paradox, is certain to be a disappointment, except, perhaps, for the 
stimulating concluding chapter dealing with Machiavelli’s influence on Bolingbroke. 
Mr. Butterfield claims to “interpret Machiavelli in the light of his own aims,” in con- 
trast to previous scholars, who, he asserts, have been too prone to impute to Machia- 
velli ‘theories which have been adduced at later times in order to expand or explain his 
thought.” Considering what has recently been done in this field by Ercole, Meinecke, 
and Mesnard, Mr. Butterfield’s evaluation of previous study on Machiavelli seems hard- 
ly fair. Indeed, his own method is scarcely different from that of his predecessors. The 
subjects discussed are the conventional ones—Machiavelli’s historical method, his cult 
of antiquity, his political ethics, and the vexed problem of whether Machiavelli’s doc- 
trines owe more to realistic observation or to artistic imagination. Mr. Butterfield is, 
in fact, unique only in the conclusions at which he arrives, which seem to be based pri- 
marily on two regrettable misconceptions. The one is that he regards Machiavelli’s re- 
publicanism as a purely literary attitude, the result of Machiavelli's admiration for the 
Roman republic; and this proposition is hardly tenable in view of the undoubted demo- 
cratic zeal of Machiavelli's writings on the Florentine constitution. The other is that 
Mr. Butterfield overlooks entirely the importance of the virtd conception in Machia- 
velli’s thought. Thus, by disregarding the two elements which prove the existence of a 
positive political ideal in Machiavelli’s mind, he fails to perceive any problem in Machi- 
avelli’s recommendation of political expediency. Consequently, to Mr. Butterfield the 
whole inner tension in Machiavelli’s system, the conflict between moral ends and amoral 
means, is simply nonexistent, and he can say that it is not meaningless misrepresenta- 
tion to depict Machiavelli as ‘‘a teacher of artifice, holding in his hands a bag of tricks.’’ 
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Der Graf Cavour: Retter und Einiger Italiens. By Aurrepo Panzint. Berlin: Paul 
Zsolnay Verlag, 1940. Pp. 404. Rm. 7. 

Cavour und der Aufstieg Italiens im Krimkrieg. By Fritz WaGcner. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1940. Pp. 123. Rm. 4.50. 

Verlorener Sieg. Italien und die Alliierten 1917-1919. By Sittvio Cresri. Translated by 
E.isaBeTH, Gririn Manpe.siou. Introduction by CLemens Bauer. Munich: 
Verlag Dr. W. Callwey, 1940. Pp. lii+-531. 

The introduction contains a summary of Italian foreign policy since 1870. 


Das Weg Italiens in den Krieg. By Econ Heymann. Berlin: Frundsberg-Verlag, 1940 
Pp. 62. Rm. 1.20. 
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NEAR EAST 


Bibliography of Chios from classical times to 1936. By Puiuir P. Axcenti. With a pref- 
ace by J. L. Myres. Oxford: University Press, 1940. Pp. xxx+836. 42s. 


Mr. Argenti has already made several authentic contributions (Journal, V [1933], 
244-45; VI [1934], 246; VII [1935], 326-27; VIII [1936], 493-94) to the history of his 
native island, Chios, an island most important in the history of the Greek archipelago. 
In this latest work he has contributed valuable aid to students of the history of the 
Levant as well as of Chios. He has collected an immense wealth of detailed bibliographi- 
cal material and made it unusually accessible by careful planning and classification and 
by references to the important libraries in England, France, and Greece which possess 
copies of books in his list. Further, with great labor he has given references to pages 
dealing with Chios in general works. 

The book consists of three parts. Part I classifies works according to subject; Part IT is 
a catalogue of authors with cross-references to the entries in Part I; Part III consists of a 
chronological list of manuscripts and printed maps. Part I is introduced with a section 
giving general works, books on physical structure and natural history, and accounts of 
travelers. Then follow two chronological sections, each divided into divisions with sub- 
divisions, entries in the latter being arranged alphabetically according to authors. The 
divisions are concerned, in the order given, with archeology, language and literature, 
political history, economic history, social history, folklore, and religion. 

The author asserts that the book is intended as a guide to the principal available 
sources of information and not as a complete historical bibliography. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, he has certainly justified his claim that the book is a complete guide to the 
more important works on Chios, for all materials of consequence are listed—even the 
brief accounts found in general works. 

Paut F. Suupe 


‘H Ebparn axevavre tis. "OOwuarkis Abroxparopias kal 4 Oéots Trav ‘EXAQvww [Europe 
vis-a-vis thé Ottoman Empire and the position of the Greeks]. By G. D. Katsou.es 
and A. N. Strates. Vol. I, 1453-1718. Athens, 1940. Pp. 212. 


This volume, describing the history of the Eastern question from the Greek stand- 
point, covers the period from the capture of Constantinople to the peace of Passarovitz. 
It largely consists of extracts from standard writers to prove the familiar thesis that 
Ottoman rule was “due more to Christian divisions than to its own force.”’ France and 
the Italian commercial republics had divergent interests; Venice was always actuated 
by commercial considerations; papal policy, besides the motive for the union of the 
churches, had the mundane motive of diverting the French king from Italy to the Ori- 
ent. Francis I inaugurated for commercial and political reasons a Turkophile policy, 
and in 1577 the first French consuls were appointed in Turkey. Until 1597 English ships 
flew the French flag in Turkish waters, and English traders needed a French passport. 
The jealousy between Russia and Poland prevented their collaboration against Turkey; 
there was no Philhellenism anywhere, and the Greeks’ experience of Venetian rule in 
Crete and in the Morea after Morosini’s campaign made them prefer Turkish. The mod- 
ern League of Nations and Balkan entente are shown to have had their origins in Sully’s 
scheme for a European league against Turkey under French leadership in 1607 and in 
the plan of a Balkan confederation with a common currency, projected at the monastery 
of Kouka in 1611. The authors are dubious about the genuineness of Peter the Great’s 
testament but stress his attraction for the Greeks as “‘Russo-Graecorum Monarcha,”’ to 
quote the inscription on his medal. The strategic importance of Rhodes under the 
Knights of Malta has been revived under modern Italian rule. The text contains nu- 
merous misprints. The copious bibliography includes books published in 1939; but 
there are conspicuous omissions like Finlay, and some foreign works are cited only in 
Greek translations. Following the recent official fashion, the book is written in the 


“‘popular” language. 


WILLIAM MILLER 
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‘olonialnaya politika tsarisma v Armenit [The colonizing policy of tsarism in Armenia]. 
By V. Parsamyan. Part I. Erivan: Akademiya nauk SSSR, Armyansky filial, 
1940. Pp. 208. 5r. 

In Armenian. 

Opisaniye gruzinskikh rukopisey Sinayskogo monastyrya (The description of the Georgian 
manuscripts in the Sinai monastery]. By N. Ya. Marr. Edited and translated by 
I. V. Mecreiipze. Moscow-Leningrad: Izdatelstvo akademii nauk SSSR, 1940. 
Pp. xii+276. 30r. 
The text is in both Georgian and Russian. 


Introduction to the constitutional history of modern Greece. By NicHoLas Kautcnas. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 187. $2.00. 

Fifty years of war and diplomacy in the Balkans. Pashich and the union of the Yugoslavs. 
By Count Carvo Srorza. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 195. 
$2.75. 

Not to me only. By Cates Frank Gates. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 340. $3.00. 


Reminiscences of Turkey from the days of Abdul Hamid to the present, by the for- 
mer president of the American-owned Robert College in Istanbul. 


Griechenlands Weg in den Weltkrieg. By Jinaen von Kempski. Berlin: Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 68. Rm. 1.60. 

’Avépeov M. ‘’Avépeddov “Epya [Andrew M. Andreades’ works]. Edited by the Law 
ScHoot or ATHENS UNIVERSITY under the direction of K. K. BarBaresos, G. A. 
Petropou.os, and I. D. Prntos. Vol. III, ’Avadeur7a [Miscellanies]. Athens, 1940. 
Pp. 429. 

A large part of this final volume is devoted to British, French, and Italian Phil- 
hellenes. No other Greek had such a knowledge of British political history as Andreades; 
and his essays and lectures on Gladstone, Dilke, Salisbury, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Snowden, and Newbold, together with “La politique orientale de |’ Angleterre avant et 
aprés le Congrés de Berlin,” form a series of portraits of British statesmen. Andreades 
showed the influence of Homer upon Gladstone, who, already in 1850—eight years be- 
fore his visit to the Ionian Islands—opposed the policy of Palmerston in the Don Pacifi- 
co case, and declared that, while Gladstone ‘‘sowed the seed of the Union of the Ionian 
Islands, the annexation of Thessaly and part of Epeiros was almost his exclusive work,”’ 
as his statue in Athens testifies. Gladstone thought that the history of the Ionian Islands 
would repeat itself in Cyprus, whereas Disraeli approached the Cypriote question from a 
romantic and strategic standpoint. In his novel, T'ancred, as early as 1847, “Disraeli de- 
mandait Cypre pour prix d’une concours armé a préter par les Anglais aux Turcs’’; he 
called it “‘le royaume rosé de Venus,” which had once belonged to Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion. Thus, when the naval experts urged him to take Astypalaea, he selected Cyprus. 
He was certainly no Philhellene, as his comments during his journey of 1831 prove, a 
journey which “‘devait avoir, 46 ans plus tard, une grande répercussion sur la politique 
britannique.” For, Andreades claims: “‘C’est sur les impressions du jeune littérateur, 
sur ses sympathies que se fonde |’attitude du premier ministre.’ Besides, Disraeli was 
badly informed by his diplomatists at the time of the Eastern crisis of 1876. 

Andreades had a high opinion, on the other hand, of Salisbury, whose “‘perspicacité 
était pour ainsi dire prophétique. On trouve dans ses lettres prévus tous les grands 
événements des années 1914-1918.’ He foresaw in 1877 that “‘si l’Angleterre est en- 
gagée dans une grande guerre, ce sera contre |’Allemagne, non contre la Russie’’; he 
wrote in 1878, “‘La fin de ]’Autriche n’est pas un chimére.”” He advocated the admission 
of the Greek delegates to the Berlin congress, and thought that it should consider not 
only the provinces adjoining the then Greek frontiers but also those “non limitrophes,”’ 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Crete. Andreades, therefore, considered that Salisbury “had 
indisputably some claims to the gratitude of the Greek people,’’ who named an Athe- 
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nian street after him. Newbold, like Clement Harris and Brailsford, fought for Greece 
during the war of 1897, while Snowden was particularly sympathetic to Andreades, be- 
cause he was an economist. Santarosa, who fell in the same cause at Sphakteria in 1825, 
likewise is commemorated by an Athenian street. Lamartine, who, like George I, was 
attracted by Aix-les-Bains, is described, on the evidence of his letters from Greece, as a 


‘genuine Philhellene.”’ 
Wiiur1AM MILLER 


Gertrude Bell. By RonaLtp Bop.ey and Lorna Hearst. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
Pp. 260. $2.50. 

Gertrude Bell traveled extensively in the Near East before the war of 1914, became 

a supporter of the Arab movement, and was influential in the founding of Iraq. 

Das Schicksal Bulgariens. Sein Kampf gegen das Friedensdiktat von Neuilly. By G. P. 
Genorr. Translated and edited by WLapisLaw Neresorr. Berlin: Carl Heymanns 
Verlag, 1940. Pp. 160. Rm. 3. 

Independent Egypt. By Amine Yousser Bey. Forest Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 
1940. 

Reminiscences of the author’s life in politics. 

Turtsiya i vostochniye sredizemnomorskiye strany [Turkey and the Eastern Mediterranean 
countries]. Edited by S. N. Sotpatov. Moscow: Glavnoye upravleniye geodezii i 
kartografii, 1940. 5r. 

A political and administrative map of the region. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Die Entstehung des polnischen Koénigreiches am 5. November 1916, ein mitteleuropdisches 
Problem. By Haraup Scuapp. Berlin: Nicolaische Verlagsbuchhandlung, Stricker, 
Panzig & Séfine, 1940. Pp. 99. Rm. 3.80. 

Memoirs of Madame Pilsudski. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1940. 10s. 6d. 

Polnisches Zwischenspiel. Eine Episode der Ostpolitik. By Haratp LAEvEN. Berlin: 
Hans-von-Hugo-Verlag, 1940. Pp. 350. Rm. 6.50. 


RUSSIA 


Pravda Russkaya [The Russian Pravda]. Edited by B. D. Grexov. Vol. I, Teksty 
[Texts]. Edited by V. P. Lyusmoyv, N. F. Lavrov, M. N. Trknomirov, and OruErs. 
Moscow: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1940. Pp. 506. 30r. 50k. 

The texts of this old Russian law code with an introductory, explanatory study. 


Khrestomatiya po istorii SSSR [Readings on the history of the U.S.S.R.]. Edited by 
V. I. Lesepyev, V. E. Syroyvecuxkovsky, and M. N. Tirknomrroy. Vol. I, S drev- 
neyshikh vremén do kontsa XVII vyeka [From the oldest times to the end of the seven- 
teenth century]. Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1939. Pp. 464. 7r. 

The Ukraine: a history. By W. E. D. Aten. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 450. $4.50. 

Zapadnaya Ukraina. Sbornik [Western Ukraine. A collection]. Edited by S. N. Betov- 
sov and A. P. Octosiin. Kiev: Izdatelstvo akademii nauk Uk. S. S. R., 1940. Pp. 


138. 5r. 
In Ukrainian. 

\ Proshloye Kurskoy oblasti. Sbornik statey [The past of the Kursk region. A collection of 
articles]. By G. Dentsenxo, V. Derevensky, M. Koz.ovsxy and Orners. Kursk: 
Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1940. Pp. 160. 5r. 
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Staraya Sibir v vospominaniyakh sovremennikov [Old Siberia in the recollections of con- 
temporaries]. Edited by B. Zuerestsov. Irkutsk: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1939. 
Pp. 194. 5r. 60k. 

Ocherki po istochnikovedeniyu Sibiri. XVII vyek [Essays on the study of the sources 
of Siberia. Seventeenth century]. By A. I. ANpreyev. Leningrad: Glavsevmor- 
puti, 1940. Pp. 184. 5r. 

Ocherki po istorii Ukrainy (Studies in the history of the Ukraine]. Vol. IV, Osvoboditel- 
naya voyna ukrainskogo naroda protiv gnéta shlyakhetskoy Polshi i prisoyedineniye 
Ukrainy k Rossii (1648-1654) [The war of liberation of the Ukrainian people against 
the yoke of the Polish nobility and the adhesion of the Ukraine to Russia (1648-54)]. 
By M. N. Perrovsxy. Kiev: Izdatelstvo Akademii nauk Uk. S.S.R., 1940. Pp. 
268. 6r. 50k. 

In Ukrainian. 

Pétr I kak polkovodets [Peter I as a military leader]. By V. A. Panov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 
1940. Pp. 128. 1r. 75k. 

Poltavskaya bitva [The battle of Poltava]. Edited by S. N. Bevousov and A. P. Oa.os- 
LIN. Kiev: Izdatelstvo akademii nauk Uk. S.S.R., 1940. Pp. 208. 6r. 

A study in Ukrainian in commemoration of the two hundred and thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the battle. 


M. V. Lomonosov. Izbranniye filosofskiye sochineniya [M. V. Lomonosov. Selected 
philosophical writings]. Edited by G. Vasetsxy. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 
xxiv+344. 10r. 

The favourites of Catherine the Great. By ALEXANDER Po.ovtsorr. London: Jenkins, 
1940. Pp. 288. 12s. 6d. 

Istoriya SSSR [The history of the U.S.S.R.]. Vol. II, Rossiya o XIX vyekye (Russia in 
the nineteenth century]. By S. N. Vaux, S. S. Dmirriryvev, N. M. Druzxrntin, and 
Oruers. Edited by M. V. Necuxina. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 764. 10r. 25k. 
There is a bibliography at the end of each chapter. 


Shamil. Ocherk iz istorii borby narodov Kavkaza za nezavisimost [Shamil. A study in the 
history of the struggle of the peoples of the Caucasus for independence]. By N. 
Krovyakov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 96. Ir. 25k. 

Saltykov and the Russian squire. By NIKANDER STRELSKY. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. 176. $2.50. 

There has been no substantial account in English of Russia’s greatest satirist, Salty- 
kov-Shchedrin (1826-89); for that matter, there is not a thoroughly satisfactory biog- 
raphy of him even in Russian, although during the past few years Soviet scholars have 
been enthusiastically studying and editing his works in the firm conviction that he was a 
most significant revolutionary writer. 

Professor Strelsky’s book aims to introduce Saltykov to the Aiaerican public by 
making a study of his treatment of the Russian squire in his various productions. As an 
introduction it is highly successful, for the wisely selected specialized subject clearly 
reveals Saltykov’s development as an artist and social thinker. 

After a very informative introductory chapter Mr. Strelsky pursues his theme in a 
chronological consideration of Saltykov’s works, but he naturally places most of his 
emphasis upon the two principal productions, The Golovlyov family and Bygone days in 
Poshekhonie. The conclusion of the study is acceptable enough on the author’s premises; 
but some critics, especially Soviet ones, would find it difficult to accept the following 
statement: “‘Saltykov did attack the landowners, not because they were a social class, 
but because they had developed a way of life which was essentially destructive” (p. 
146). 

Mr. Strelsky also attempts to explain and defend the artistic genius of Saltykov, al- 
ways a difficult exercise when the subject is primarily a satirist. It is true that Saltykov 
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made his biographer’s task unusually hard by limiting himself to satirizing the “average 
man.’ Great satire in fiction form, however, endures by virtue of the living reality of 
the characters created. Despite its tremendous power as a satirical exposé of the land- 
owning class, Saltykov’s masterpiece, The Golorlyor family, contains, with perhaps one 
exception, mere silhouettes rather than flesh-and-blood men and women. 

Mr. Strelsky’s book is a valuable addition to the few able studies of great Russian 
writers available in English. And his scholarly appendixes, biographical notes, and bib- 
liography will be most helpful to succeeding students of Saltykov. 


Ernest J. SIMMONS 


Krestyanskoye dvizheniye v Rossii vo vremya Krymskoy voyny 1853-1856 gg. [The peas- 
ant movement in Russia at the time of the Crimean War 1853-56]. By Ya. I. 
Linxov. Moscow: Moskovsky gosudarstvenny universitet, 1940. Pp. 112. 6r. 

Oborona Petropavlovska-na-Kamchatkye v gody Krymskoy voyny |The defense of Petro- 
pavlovsk-in-Kamchatka in the years of the Crimean War]. By M. A. Sercryev. 
Moscow-Leningrad: Voenmorizdat, 1940. Pp. 76. 50k. 

Two pages of bibliography. 

Dostoevski. The making of a novelist. By Ernest J. Simmons. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. 416. $3.00. 

Reforma 1861 goda v Samarskoy i Simbirskoy guberniyakh [The reform of 1861 in the gov- 
ernments of Samara and Simbirsk]. By V. Levasnev. Kuybishev: Oblastnoye 
izdatelstvo, 1940. Pp. 72. 1r. 40k. 

Krestyanskaya reforma v Severnoy Osetii |The peasant reform in northern Osetiya]. By 
G. Koxryev. Ordzhonikidze: Gosizdat, 1940. Pp. 224. 6r. 50k. 

Khronologiya istorii Ukrainy [Chronology of the history of the Ukraine]. Compiled by 
I. Premysler. Vol. II, 1861-1917. Kiev: Izdatelstvo akademii nauk Uk. S.S.R., 
1940. Pp. 72:+3r. 

The descriptions are in Ukrainian. 

Biografiya V. I. Lenina. 1870-1924 [A biography of V. I. Lenin, 1870-1924]. By E. 
Yarostavsky. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 216. 4r. 25k. 

Vosstaniye gortsev Dagestana v 1877 g. [The uprising of the Daghistan mountaineers in 
1877]. By R. Macomepov. Makhachkala: Daggiz, 1940. Pp. 80. 4r. 

A work of the Daghistan Institute of History, Language, and Literature. There is a 
bibliography of two pages. 

Istoricheskiye mesta Tbilisi. Kratky putevoditel po mestam, svyazannam s zhiznyu i deya- 
telnostyu tovarishcha Stalina [Historical places of Tiflis. Short guide to the places 
connected with the life and activity of Comrade Stalin]. Tiflis: Gosizdat, 1940. Pp. 
106. Sr. 

Revolyutsionnoye dvizheniye v Krymu. (1880-1904; 1905-1907 gg.) [The revolutionary 
movement in the Crimea. (1880-1904; 1905-7)]. Edited by M. M. Sucuersakov. 
Simferopol: Krymgiz, 1940. Pp. 188. 2r. 50k. 

Razgrom “‘lerykh” eserov [The defeat of the “‘left’’ Sociaiist Revolutionaries]. By V. 
ParFENov. Moscow: ‘‘Moskovsky rabochy,” 1940. Pp. 80. Ir. 

V seobshchaya stachka rabochikh i Sovet rabochikh deputatov v Ivanovo-Voznesenskye 1905 
g. Khronologichesky obzor i dokumenty (The general strike of the workers and the 
soviet of workers’ deputies in Ivanovo-Voznesensk in 1905. Chronological survey 
and documents]. By P. M. Exzempiyarsxy. Ivanovo-Voznesensk: Oblastnoye 
izdatelstvo, 1940. Pp. 76. Ir. 10k. 
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Step-daughter of imperial Russia. By NatHALIE Masourer. London: Paul, 1940. Pp. 
259. 16s. 

Reminiscences of tsarist Russia by a member of the imperial household. 

Serge Diaghilev. By Szrcre Lirar. New York: Putnam, 1940. Pp. 399. $5.00. 

Stalin v Peterburgye v gody revolyutsionnogo podéma. 1911-1913 (Stalin in St. Petersburg 
during the years of the revolutionary upturn. 1911-13]. By M. L. Lurye. Lenin- 
grad: Lenizdat, 1939. Pp. 132. 3r. 50k. 

Na pytyakh k mirovoy voynye 1914-1918 gg. Sbornik statey [On the way to the World 
War, 1914-18. A collection of articles}. By A. A. MociLevicn and M. E. Ayrape- 
TYAN. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 296. 11r. 

Istoriya grazhdanskoy voyny v SSSR. [History of the civil war in the U.S.S.R.]. Edited 
by M. Gorxy, V. Moxorov, K. Vorosurvov, S. Kirov, A. ZHDANov, and J. STALIN. 
Vol. I, Podgotovka velikoy proletarskoy revolyutsii. (Ot nachala voyny do nachala Okty- 
abrya 1917 g.) [Preparation of the great proletarian revolution. (From the beginning 
of the war to the beginning of October, 1917)]. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1939. Pp. 
312. 20r. 

There is a bibliography of fourteen pages. 

Bolsheviki v gody imperialisticheskoy voyny. 1914—fevral 1917. Sbornik dokumentov mest. 
nikh bolshevistskikh organizatsiy [The bolsheviks in the years of the imperialist war. 
1914—February, 1917. A collection of documents of local bolshevik organizations]. 
Compiled by A. A. Kospyako. Edited by O. N. Coaapayrev. Moscow: Gospolitiz- 
dat, 1939. Pp. 230. 4r. 

Geroicheskaya oborona Tsaritsyna 1918 g. |The heroic defense of Tsaritsyn in 1918]. By 
V. A. Metrxov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 256. 6r. 50k. 

Revolyutsionnaya deyatelnost V. M. Molotova v Leningradye {The revolutionary activity 
of V. M. Molotov in Leningrad]. Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1940. Pp. 232. 6r. 50k. 
Grazhdanskaya voyna v SSSR. 1918-1920 gg. |The civil war in the U.S.S.R. 1918-20]. 

By A. I. Mixvovsxy. Part III, Razgrom tretyevo pokhoda Antanty. Razgrom yapon- 
skikh interventov i belogrardeytsev na Dalnyem Vostokye |The defeat of third campaign 
of the Entente. The defeat of the Japanese interventionists and of the White Guards 

in the Far East]. Moscow: Voennaya akademiya, 1940. Pp. 170. Free. 

Grazhdanskaya voyna v Orenburgskom kraye. Po vospominaniyam uchastnikov i dokumen- 
tam [The civil war in the Orenburg district. Based on the recollections of partici- 
pants and of documents]. Edited by A. Borisov. Orenburg: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 
1940. Pp. 308. 3r. 50k. 

Osvobozhdeniye Kazani ot belo-interventov v 1918 gody |The liberation of Kazan from the 
Whites and interventionists in 1918]. By M. Buspennov and A. VaLeyev. Kazan: 
Tatgosizdat, 1939. Pp. 88. Ir. 75k. 

Natsionalnoye i sotsialnoye osvobozhdeniye Zapadnoy Ukrainy i Zapadnoy Belorussii (The 
national and social liberation of Western Ukraine and Western White Russia]. By 
I. Traynin. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1939. Pp. 80. Ir. 

Implemented with footnotes and a bibliography. 


Vospominaniya uchastnikov 0 grazhdanskoy voyne v Turkmenii (1918-1920 g.) [Recollec- 
tions of participants about the civil war in Turkmenistan (1918-20)]. Ashkhabad: 
Turkmenpartizdat, 1940. Pp. 92. 40k. 

Admiral Ushakov. By V. ANTstrEROv. Moscow-Leningrad: Voenmorizdat, 1940. Pp. 
58. 60k. 

A biographical sketch, in Russian, of an admiral of the Red navy. 
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War and peace in Soviet diplomacy. By T. A. Taracouzio. New York: Macmillan, 
1940. Pp. 354. $4.00. 

Iskusstvo sovietskoy Byelorussii. Sbornik statey [The art of Soviet White Russia. A col- 
lection of articles]. Moscow-Leningrad: ‘“‘Iskusstvo,”’ 1940. Pp. 148. 7r. 50k. 

Lenin, Stalin, Voroshilov 0 razgromye denikinshchiny. K 20-letiyu osvobozhdeniya Rostova 
n-D. ot belykh [Lenin, Stalin, Voroshilov on the defeat of the Denikin movement. 
On the twentieth anniversary of liberation of Rostov-on-Don from the Whites]. 
Rostov: Rostizdat, 1939. Pp. 40. 2r. 

Voenniye floty. 1939-1940 gg. [Naval fleets. 1939-40]. By E. E. Savepe. Moscow- 
Leningrad: Voenmorizdat, 1940. Pp. 452. 7r. 75k. 
The seventh edition of a Soviet comparison of the naval strength of foreign powers. 

Karmanny atlas SSSR [Pocket atlas of the U.S.S.R.]. Edited by V. N. PavLovsky. 
Moscow: Glavnoye upravleniye geodezii i kartografii, 1940. 15r. 

More than fifty maps, 813 cm., with political and administrative data valid as of 

December 1, 1939. 

Soyuz SSR [The U.S.S.R.]. Edited by L. E. Tretyakov. Moscow: Glavnoye uprav- 
leniye geodezii i kartografii, 1940. 8r. 

A physical map, 148 X 220 cm., on a scale of 40 km. to 1 cm. 
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Der Marschall Mannerheim. By Emu Lupwia. Ziirich: Oprecht, 1940. Fr. 3. 
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Portuguese voyages to America in the fifteenth century. By Samurt Exviot Morison. 
(‘Harvard historical monographs,’’ XIV.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 151. $2.00. 

Das portugiesische Kolonialreich. By Ernst Geruarp Jacos. (“Biicherreihe Welt- 
geschehenen.”’) Leipzig: Wilhelm Goldmann Verlag, 1940. Pp. 139. 

Historical evolution of Hispanic America. By J. Frep Rippy. 2d ed. New York: Crofts, 
1940. Pp. 582. $3.75. 

Characters of the inquisition. By W1tt1aAM THomas Watsx. New York: P. J. Kennedy 
& Sons, 194U. Pp. 301. $3.00. 

Man of Spain: Francis Suarez. By Joserx H. Ficuter. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
Pp. 349. $2.50. 

Academic culture in the Spanish colonies. By JouN Tate Lannina. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 149. $1.75. 

San Martin y Bolivar en la entrevista de Guayaquil. A la luz de nuevos documentos defini- 
tivos. By Epuarpo L. CoLtompres MArmou. Foreword by Rémuto D. Carsta. 
Buenos Aires: Imprenta y Casa Editora ‘‘Coni,’’ 1940. Pp. xlix +460. 

A history of the Romantic movement in Spain. By E. ALuison Peers. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 350+470. $12. 

I must have liberty. By IsapeL pE PaLencia. New York: Longmans, Green, 1940. Pp. 
488. $3.00. 

Memoirs of a former ambassador from Spain to Sweden. 

My shadow in the sun. By Frances Davis. New York: Carrick & Evans, 1940. Pp. 
$18. $2.75. 

The war in Spain as seen by an American foreign correspondent. 
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_ The great crusade, By Gustav Recuer. Preface by Ernest Hemineway. Translated 
by. WaiTraKeR CHAMBERS and Barrows Mussgy. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1940. Pp. 448. $2.50. 

The story of the Spanish civil war, told by a German refugee who took part in it. 
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Tunis. Einst, heute und morgen. By Hans Orro Guaun. Berlin: Siegismund, 1940. 
Pp. 255. Rm. 8. 

Livingstone the liberator. By James I. MacNatr. New York: William Collins, 1940. 
Pp. 382. $0.75. 
A biography of the great explorer and missionary. 

Some letters from Livingstone, 1840-1872. Edited by Davin CHAMBERLIN. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 307. $4.00. 

My vanished Africa. By Peter W. Rainier. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 307. $2.75. 


Record of a life in southern Africa, telling of various activities, from the eighteen- 
nineties to after the war of 1914. 
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By E. TatarcHENnKo. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 196. 4r. 40k. 
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423. 50s. 
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Pp. 290. 12r. 
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Leningrad: Uchpedgiz, 1940. Pp. 512. 9r. 75k. 
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